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The I.L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an association of nations, financed — 
by Governments and democratically controlled by representatives of Govern- — 
ments, of management and of labour organisations. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. 
To this end it collects facts about labour and social conditions, formulates mini- - 
mum international standards, and supervises their national application. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of: 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, a world inform- _ 
ation centre, and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are avail- 
able to all the nations which are members of the Organisation. It has branch 
offices and correspondents in many countries. 


The Governing Body, composed of 16 Government representatives, 8 repre- 
sentatives of management and 8 representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation and exercises general supervision 
over the work of the Office and frames its budget. 


The International Labour Conference, which is a world parliament for labour 
and social questions. Each national delegation to the annual meetings 
comprises four delegates, two representing the Government, one represent- 
ing management, and one representing labour; each of these three sections 
speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Conference adopts minimum international standards which are formu- 
lated in special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. 
These are based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority 
of the Conference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agree- 
ment of informed world opinion. Since the first Conference in 1919 the Conference 
has adopted 67 Conventions and 66 Recommendations. These deal with hours 
of work, paid vacations, the protection of women and children, prevention and 
compensation of industrial accidents, insurance against unemployment, sickness, 
old age and death, colonial labour problems, conditions of seamen, etc. The 
substantive provisions of the Conventions and Recommendations, together with 
other documents and information relating to international labour standards, 
have been brought together in a volume entitled The International Labour Code, 
published by the Office in 1941. (Price $5; 15s.) 


The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding. Govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. If a 
legislature accepts a Convention, the Government is bound to apply the Conven- 
tion and to submit an annual report showing how it is applying it, which is 
scrutinised by special I.L.O. committees. 


The New York Conference of 1941, at which 34 States Members of the 
Organisation were represented, adopted resolutions entrusting to the Organisa- 
tion the duty of giving authoritative expression to the social objective in the 
rebuilding of a peaceful world on the basis of the Atlantic Charter. 
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The Transition 
from War to Peace Economy 


Analysis of an International Report 
by 
| 8 Ricugs and L. B. Jack 
International Labour Office 


How can the world avoid a repetition of the post-1918 boom and 
slump? What must be done when victory is achieved to ensure a smooth 
transition from war to peace economy? To these questions a group of 
distinguished economists from several countries have offered an answer 
in a Report on The Transition from War to Peace Economy' just 
issued by the Economic, Financial and Transit Department of the 
League of Nations. Since the Report deals with a subject of vital 
interest to every employer and worker, the Review is glad to present 
an extended analysis of its main argument and conclusions. 


ONE of the first objectives of economic policy, it is now univers- 

ally agreed, must be to ensure to all members of society the 
opportunity of productive employment. When the war is over, 
soldiers and displaced war workers alike will insist on their right 
to work. Nothing will convince them that a society which can 
find work for all in a campaign of destruction need stand helpless 
before the threat of mass unemployment which the collapse of war 
demand may bring. Clear and agreed as the objective may be, 
however, there is nothing simple or easy about its attainment. The 
economic changes and upheavals wrought by war are adding to the 
forces which even in peacetime make for instability in the economic 
system, and it is necessary to devise many-sided and effective 
policies in advance if post-war depression and unemployment are 

1 Leacue or Nations: The Transition from War to Peace Economy. Report 
of the Delegation on Economic Depressions, Part I. Series L.O.N. Publications 


II, Economic and Financial, 1943, II.A. 3. (Geneva, 1943; obtainable from 
Columbia University Press, New York). 118 pp. 
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to be avoided. Every effort must be made in particular to think 
out in advance the methods by which as smooth a transition as 
possible can be effected from war to peace economy. 

The notable contribution to the study of this problem which 
has just been made by the Delegation on Economic Depressions 
of the League of Nations in its Report on The Transition from War 
to Peace Economy consequently merits the close attention of all 
who are concerned with the planning of post-war economic policy. 
In the analysis given in the pages which follow particular attention 
is paid to the argument and recommendations of the Report on 
those aspects of post-war problems and policies with which industry 
and labour are most directly concerned. By way of introduction 
the origin and composition of the Delegation and the background 
of the Report are briefly indicated. 


BACKGROUND OF THE REPORT 


The Delegation was appointed by the Council of the League of 
Nations in January 1938 to report on the measures that might be 
employed ‘‘for preventing or mitigating economic depressions’’. 
Its work was interrupted by the war, but in view of the urgent 
nature of the problems of the transition from war to peace economy 
a meeting was held in Princeton, New Jersey, in April 1943 of those 
of the original members of the Delegation or their representatives 
who could attend, together with new members appointed by author- 
isation of the President of the League Council. The composition 
of the Delegation was then as follows: Sir Frederick Phillips, 
G.C.M.G., C.B., Chairman; Mr. J. B. Brigden, replacing Mr. 
F. L. McDougall, C.M.G.; Professor Carter Goodrich, represent- 
ing the International Public Works Committee of the International 
Labour Organisation; Hon. Henry F. Grady, Chairman of the 
Economic Committee of the League of Nations, replacing Mr. 
W. W. Riefler; Dr. G. H. C. Hart; Dr. Zygmunt Karpinski; Pro- 
fessor O. Morgenstern; and Mr. G. F. Towers. In addition the 
Delegation was able to associate with its work Dr. Fernando Lobo; 
to arrange for the attendance of Professor Gottfried Haberler, 
author of the League study on Prosperity and Depression’, who 
had attended most of the previous meetings of the Delegation; and 
to take advantage of comments received from two of its members 
then in the United Kingdom, Mr. W. W. Riefler and Mr. F. L. 
McDougall, and from a number of outside experts. 

The Report of the Delegation is subject to one general reserva- 
tion: ‘‘The Chairman and certain other members... , while 


1 Series L.O.N. Publications II, Economic and Financial, 1939, II. A. 4 (1) 
(Geneva, third edition, 1941). 
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accepting the Report as a whole as being a valuable contribution 
to the understanding of the problems with which it deals, must, 
in view of the official positions which they hold, put themselves 
on record as not being identified with any specific measures pro- 
posed or discussed therein.” 

In deciding to issue a report the Delegation was influenced by 
four main considerations. Advance planning is essential if post- 
war depression and unemployment are to be mitigated. The factors 
making for a major post-war depression are already very apparent, 
and such a depression would encourage a resumption of intense 
economic nationalism all over the world and thus render incalculably 
more difficult the problem of mitigating economic fluctuations. If 
the economic and social objectives of the United Nations are to 
be fulfilled, means must be devised to maintain in time of peace— 
so far as possible—the high levels of production and employment 
achieved in wartime. Finally, independent action by each country 
to achieve full employment and economic:stability would inevitably 
be self-defeating, and national policies should therefore be co- 
ordinated on the basis of an agreed international plan, each being 
supported and furthered by the others. 

Economic co-operation, however, will be feasible, the Delega- 
tion considers, only if political security is firmly established and if 
economic policies are no longer conditioned by the fear of war. 
Although no one can foresee the conditions which may obtain at 
the end of the war, changes in the economic situation and economic 
structure of the world are known and require consideration now 
and reconsideration as time passes. ‘‘We can only win the fruits 
of peace if we are prepared for it and have our plans ready.” 
In the light of known facts the broad lines of policy require im- 
mediate attention, although the details may with advantage be left 
till later. The first part of the Report, which is the subject of the 
present article, deals accordingly with the transition problem, 
though it necessarily touches on the longer-term problem of fluctua- 
tions in economic activity in peacetime. The second part, which 
is to be published later, will deal more fully and directly with 
that longer-term problem. 


/ 


OBJECTIVES OF Economic Po.icy 


Not only has the war changed the economic structure of the 
world; it has had a profound effect on ideas concerning the object- 
ives of economic policy and the means by which these objectives 
can be reached. There is less disposition than at any previous time 
to rely on the automatic working of the economic system or to seek 
the solution of post-war problems in a mere return to the past. 
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Particularly is this true in the field of international economic rela- 
tions. As the Delegation observes in a phrase more forthright than 
one is accustomed to find in such reports: ‘‘No one could desire to 
revive the international economic system of 1939, for there was 
none—only the ruins of a system.”” We must, it concludes, look 
forward. To do this it is necessary to set out clearly the proper 
objectives of economic policy. These, the Delegation believes, 
should be ‘‘to assure: 


(1) That the fullest possible use is made of the resources of 
production, human and material, of the skill and enterprise of the 
individual, of available scientific discoveries and inventions, so 
as to attain and maintain in all countries a stable economy and 
rising standards of living; 

(2) That, in so far as possible, no man or woman able and will- 
ing to work should be unable to obtain employment for periods of 
time longer than is needed to transfer from one occupation to 
another or, when necessary, to acquire a new skill; 

(3) That in the use of these productive resources, the provision 
of goods and services to meet the essential physiological needs of 
all classes of the population in food, clothing, house room, and 
medical care, is a prime consideration; 

(4) That society distributes, as far as possible, the risk to the 
individual resulting from interruption or reduction of earning 
power; 

(5) That the liberty of each individual to choose his own 
occupation is respected and is promoted by equal educational 
opportunities; 

(6) That the liberty of each country to share in the markets of 
the world and thus obtain access to the raw materials and manu- 
factured goods bought and sold on those markets is promoted by 
the progressive removal of obstructions to trade; 

(7) That the benefits of modern methods of production are 
made available to all peoples both by the progressive removal of 
obstructions to trade and by courageous international measures of 
reconstruction and development.” 


As is to be expected in any broad statement of aims to which a 
number of authors have subscribed, the objectives are not all 
formulated in equally positive and definite terms. In the case of 
the third, for example, it is not easy to see just how far the Delega- 
tion wished to go in endorsing the popular demand, to which it 
refers earlier in the Report, that the provision of a guaranteed 
minimum standard of living should be made a first charge on the 
resources of the community. Nor is it certain that the objectives 
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listed are all mutually consistent in the sense that all can be pursued 
at the same time without conflict or confusion. The Delegation is 
well aware of this, as of the fact that its objectives will be by no 
means easy of attainment. ‘‘The full realisation of one at any time,”’ 
it observes, “‘may prove incompatible with the full realisation of 
another, and as time passes, greater emphasis will no doubt be laid 
on one or another of the aspects of the whole body of doctrine. 
They reflect, however, a general orientation of thought of very real 
significance which is likely to have profound social and economic 
effects.” 

That most of these objectives already command a wide assent 
will be recognised by all readers of the International Labour Review 
who recall the discussions of economic and social policy in the 
International Labour Conference during the past decade, or have 
noted the various statements of post-war policy summarised from 
time to time in these pages. It is noteworthy, however, that the 
Delegation, whose central concern is the prevention of depressions, 
believes that “‘if these objectives continue to be accepted... 
it should prove far easier to avoid and mitigate economic depres- 
sions in the future than it has been in the past. The acceptance 
of the first and second objectives implies that Governments will 
in their turn accept responsibility for assuring that the fullest 
possible employment of resources, both human and other, is main- 
tained. This alone will represent a great advance from the situation 
in, for instance, 1930 and 1931, when Governments generally 
started with the belief that, if by unemployment insurance or direct 
financial aid the acutest forms of physical distress were obviated, 
they had done all that was necessary. These two, as does the third 
objective, postulate indeed that production is at once a social enter- 
prise and a social responsibility, and that as and when private 
initiative proves inadequate, the State must take measures to right 
the situation. They postulate, that is, that when the profit motive 
ceases to exercise enough force to maintain employment, employ- 
ment must still be maintained for paramount social considerations.” 
Such a change in attitude will, the Delegation believes, benefit and 
not endanger private enterprise. 

Action to realise the third and fourth objectives and thus assure 
a minimum standard of living and a minimum income to all will 
establish a solid volume of demand and prevent economic activity 
from falling below a certain point. Pursuit of the last two objectives 
will prevent the accentuation of depressions by the efforts of each 
country to isolate itself and will afford an outlet to the most un- 
stable part of the capitalist structure, the mechanical and allied 
industries, when home demand slackens. 
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Although the stress laid upon maintaining employment may 
suggest excessive preoccupation with those depression phenomena 
which are peculiar to highly industrialised and highly capitalised 
countries, the Delegation emphasises that it is fully conscious of the 
disastrous effects of depressions on agricultural States. In its 
opinion—and, it may be added, in that of most recent writers on 
the subject—the prevention and mitigation of depressions depends 
chiefly on the maintenance of employment in the world’s great 
industrial markets, which will ensure to producers of crude products 
a steady market for their exports and an expanding supply of the 
machinery and machine-made goods they require. 


The ‘Right to Work” 


A notable feature of the Report is its recognition of the public 
demand that Governments should assume greater and more definite 
obligations with regard to unemployment, and its attempt to set 
out the meaning and implications of the “right to work’’. 

The Report begins with a negation. The term does not, it as- 
sumes, imply that no man or woman shall ever be in search of a job. 
“Some persons will inevitably be unemployed from time to time 
when they are changing from one occupation to another, either of 
their own free will or as a result of declining activity or demand for 
labour in one branch of industry and expansion in another. Such 
changes in the relative size or labour requirements of different 
industries are inevitable in any economy in which production is 
directed by the tastes and desires of the public. . . Nor does the 
term imply that the State should assume responsibility towards 
each individual severally to secure him employment when he is 
temporarily disengaged. 

‘But it does mean that Governments are responsible for avoid- 
ing large-scale or protracted unemployment and, furthermore, that 
no head of family at any rate or single person should be kept for 
long periods of time in enforced idleness when he is able and willing 
to work. 

“Prior to 1929 the most advanced Governments held that they 
had fulfilled their obligations if they assured to all workers (or all 
insured workers) a minimum income in good times and bad, in 
youth and old age. Now more is demanded: the right to function, 
to contribute something to the national income, to create, not 
simply to subsist or avoid dying of starvation. 

“If Governments are to assume this increased responsibility, 
they must have the necessary powers and the support of public 
opinion in the exercise of their powers. If the profit motive does 
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not suffice, or does not suffice at all times to obviate serious unem- 
ployment, then this new motive of policy, namely, the provision 
of work, will have to be recognised as overriding. Both labour and 
capital must accept the fact that industry has ceased to be the 
private concern of certain shareholders or certain trade unions and 
is a social function carried out in the interests of all.” 

“‘We believe,’’ the Report continues, ‘‘that Governments will 
best be able to secure the full backing of both entrepreneurs and 
workers if they give their representatives as full a share as possible 
in both the elaboration and execution of anti-depression policies. 
What is necessary is that all three parties should face up to the 
difficulties together and feel a joint responsibility. This is all the 
more necessary, as, for success in carrying out this responsibility, 
radical changes will have to be made in certain practices and atti- 
tudes which have been prevalent in both groups. . . 

‘“‘Monopolistic restrictions on trade, whether exercised by busi- 
ness management or by labour, should be removed. Thus, if build- 
ing activity is being checked by a combination of lumber interests 
keeping the price of timber unduly high, the Government must 
break the price ring and should be able to look for public support 
in so doing. But building activity may also be checked by the 
refusal of a union to admit new members and the consequent labour 
shortage and disproportionately high wages. Such limitation of 
membership, which in fact is practised by a small minority of 
unions, and other restrictive practices which are more widely 
prevalent have been largely motivated by the fear of unemployment 
and have been particularly conspicuous in fields in which extreme 
irregularity of employment has in fact existed. If the fear of unem- 
ployment can to a large measure be lifted by a programme of 
stabilisation, it should be possible for the trade unions to co-operate 
by the modification or the removal of the restrictive practices which 
impede its success. If the measures for assuring regularity of em- 
ployment proposed in this Report are vigorously put into effect, 
such changes in union practice can reasonably be required. Without 
such modifications of practice on the part of both business and 
labour, it is quite certain that Governments cannot fully succeed 
in assuring employment. 

“‘Men should be encouraged to work in those occupations for 
which there is a growing demand. Not all workers can expect to 
find work year by year in the occupations to which they have 
become accustomed. The very essence of life and progress is change. 
It follows, therefore, that the right to work must not be interpreted 
as a right in all cases to find similar employment at the same rate 
of wage as heretofore. New inventions will render certain occupa- 
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tions redundant; certain skills laboriously acquired in the past will 
cease to be wanted. In these circumstances the Government should 
(a) try to create conditions in which there is a maximum chance 
that other jobs will become available; (6) failing this, when unem- 
ployment threatens to continue for a long period, be prepared to 
offer work itself or to offer training in new skills. The unemployed 
will then be in a position to choose between unemployment benefit 
without work, work of probably quite a different character to that 
to which he was used and possibly at a substantially lower wage, 
and learning a new skill.” 

Technical education and retraining are of the greatest import- 
ance in this connection. As the Report observes: “If the primary 
objectives of economic and social security together with rising 
standards of living are to be attained, then the maximum use must 
be made of the inventive and scientific skills of each nation. But 
new inventions are liable to render old skills redundant. The State 
can do much at once to overcome this difficulty and to accelerate 
progress, if it affords adequate opportunity and adequate incentive 
to all to learn new skills and has the power to assure that all occupa- 
tional markets are open to all.” 

Granted these conditions, the menace of long dreary years of 
unemployment can, the Delegation believes, be overcome and at 
the same time the freedom of the individual preserved. ‘But if 
sectional interests obstruct the Government in its endeavours to 
live up to its new responsibilities, then either it will fail, or in an 
effort to succeed will sacrifice individual freedom. For the right to 
work it will tend to substitute the command to work.” 


No Return to the Past 


From this discussion of objectives and their implications the 
Report proceeds to an analysis of the unstable recovery of the nine- 
teen-twenties, the great depression of the early ‘thirties, the insta- 
bility of prices throughout the inter-war period, and the breakdown 
of the world trading and currency system. 

No return to such a past can be contemplated. At the end of the 
war the statesmen of the world will therefore have before them 
“a triple task of unprecedented magnitude. 


(a) They will have to construct a world economic system in 
place of that which was wrecked in the storm of the early ’thirties. 

(6) They will have to direct the transition from war to peace 
economy; to take measures to assure that the whole machinery of 
production may be converted back to the manufacture of goods to 
meet civilian needs with as little friction as possible. 
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(c) They will have to assure that in the execution of both these 
tasks forces likely to give rise to renewed depression are held in 
check or counteracted.” 


Since the most important single factor which has tended to 
intensify the depth of depressions in the past has been war, and 
since in the absence of effective machinery for collective security 
there will be no hope of avoiding depressions and unemployment 
in a free economic system, the Delegation begins its consideration 
of policies to meet the cyclical effects of the present war with the 
tacit assumption that peace will be restored in such a manner as 
to revive confidence. 

Two further general characteristics of the Report’s analysis are 
pointed out. The first relates to the type of social-economic system 
on which it is based. The general objectives set out above might 
be attained under very different economic systems. In its discus- 
sion of the maintenance or release of wartime controls, however, 
the Delegation is concerned primarily with the problem of securing 
economic stability and full employment in States in which individual 
enterprise is encouraged. This is not intended to imply any judg- 
ment on the value of other criteria. 

The second point concerns the manner in which peace comes 
about. The nature of the international problems that will present 
themselves will be widely different if countries are liberated gradu- 
ally from what it will be if the war ends abruptly. The Delegation 
has confined itself to defining certain principles of policy which it 
believes will be applicable in either set of circumstances. 

The Delegation then proceeds to consider in successive chapters 
the effects of war economy, the domestic issues involved in the 
transition from war to peace, and the international problems of 
transition. The first of these chapters is summarised below under 
the heading, maladjustments created by war. To give a full 
account of the other two or a clear summary of their contents 
section by section would take more space than can be given in the 
present review. We have sought, therefore, to bring together under 
three main headings—measures to secure full employment, measures 
to prevent inflation, and international trade and international 
agencies—the principal arguments and conclusions of these parts 
of the Report. 


MALADJUSTMENTS CREATED BY WAR 


Certain characteristics of war economy, the Report points out, 
create strains and maladjustments which inevitably complicate 
the transition to peace economy. Concentration on maximum pro- 
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duction of war materials leads to drastic changes in economic 
structure and organisation. Although virtually all available labour 
is employed, productive equipment unsuitable for war purposes 
is left idle, while other equipment and consumers’ durable goods 
are subject to wear and tear and are not replaced. By restricting 
civilian consumption and investment to meet civilian needs the 
maximum of available resources is diverted to the war effort. In 
curtailing civilian consumption total demand is reduced by taxation 
and by restrictions on income increases and on consumers’ credit; 
expenditure of the funds left available is further checked by ration- 
ing, compulsory saving, and control or cessation of both the import 
and the production of certain classes of goods. 

Furthermore, the ‘‘full employment” of war differs profoundly 
from the full employment which should be a prime object of social 
policy in peace. Not only is a large proportion of the working 
population engaged in the armed forces, but the whole structure 
of production is distorted by the creation of jobs which are likely 
to disappear after the war. Munitions industries have been ex- 
panded and mines have been opened that cannot be profitable in 
peacetime; land has been brought under cultivation that may no 
longer be required; shifts in population to war production centres 
must in many cases be reversed; substitute materials are being 
produced on a vast scale that may not be able to meet the competi- 
tion of natural products when normal trade channels are reopened. 

On the asset side, however, the basic industries—metal working, 
engineering and machine tool making—have been strengthened 
and expanded, and a greater part of the world’s population than 
ever before has acquired industrial skills and techniques. The 
basic production factors which will be required for peacetime in- 
dustrial conversion and expansion are therefore ready for use if 
techniques can be developed for maintaining the high rate of in- 
vestment necessary to provide employment for the expanded plant 
and newly acquired skills. To some extent new investment will be 
forthcoming to meet the demand for replacements and new purchases 
of consumers’ goods—a demand that will be effective because of 
the unprecedented growth in savings by all classes of individuals. 
Added to this will be the demand exercised by most industries for 
new and improved machinery and for additions to inventories. 
In the post-war period, therefore, excess productive capacity in 
certain lines will exist along with unsatisfied needs of considerable 
magnitude, and one of the first problems to be met will be the 
adaptation of that excess to satisfy the need. 

If post-war demand is to be given free play, however, an infla- 
tionary price rise will inevitably result because the demand for 
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both consumers’ and producers’ goods will exceed available supplies. 
The excess of demand will also be aggravated if small savers attempt 
to cash their holdings of Government securities immediately after 
the war, and if industries attempt to spend their accumulated de- 
preciation allowances at once. Effective demand in wartime is 
exercised chiefly by Governments, and individual demand is cur- 
tailed by fiscal and direct methods. The peacetime shift of demand 
from the State to the mass of individuals must be controlled, there- 
fore, unless there is to be a repetition of the wild boom and slump 
that characterised the period immediately following the last war. 
To put the emphasis somewhat differently, the wide distribution 
of savings among the working classes in this war has helped to 
maintain price controls, and therefore the real value of wages; 
but an attempt to spend these savings after the war will import 
an element of extreme instability into the field of prices and pro- 
duction. Therefore, if these savings are not to lose much of their 
value through a price rise, controls must be maintained over in- 
dividual spending, and these controls must be relaxed only gradu- 
ally. 

Perhaps an even more important element of instability than 
swollen demand and short supplies may prove to be the changes in 
international indebtedness that are taking place during the war. 
World trade had assumed a pattern that was largely determined by 
the distribution of foreign investments, and both agricultural and 
industrial production had adapted itself to this pattern. Thus, in 
addition to the distortions created by the growth of war industries, 
there will be distortion due to the changes in international claims. 
This problem will affect the whole network of trade and production 
throughout the world. Moreover, the pre-war pattern of production 
is now undergoing modification through the growth of industry in 
areas which previously relied mainly on other countries for their 
industrial products. The new industrial development differs per- 
ceptibly from the 1914-1918 pattern. During the first world war 
consumers’ goods industries réceived the main stimulus in unde- 
veloped countries; but since 1939 an important growth in engineer- 
ing and other heavy industries has taken place. And although the 
industrialisation of undeveloped areas tends to increase trade by 
increasing wealth, it also necessitates constant adaptation in the 
industrially more advanced areas in order to meet and absorb the 
constant series of small shocks that changes in external demand 
will cause. 

The effects, outlined above, of war economy and war finance 
on the world’s economic structure and organisation indicate certain 
conditions from which the transition to peacetime economy must 
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start. In many countries, moreover, actual hostilities or enemy 
occupation will have caused profound changes. In these cases it 
will be not the over-expansion but rather the loss or destruction of 
industrial equipment, and not the difficulties raised by rationing 
but rather outright starvation, which will create the most serious 
problems. For the world, as for these countries, there can be no 
return to ‘“‘normalcy”’ for there will be no functioning international 
economic system. It is true that a number of international agencies 
—most of them Anglo-American at this stage—now have an im- 
portant place in the international economic sphere. Some of these 
agencies, and others which may be created, may include a wider 
representation and so become effective instruments for carrying 
out agreed policies after the war. But it will not be enough to estab- 
lish elaborate machinery if the nature of post-war economic pro- 
blems is not fully understood or if there is no agreement on the steps 
necessary to cope with them. The remainder of the Report is there- 
fore devoted to the economic policies which will be required at both 
the domestic and the international levels if business maladjust- 
ments and depressions are to be avoided during the transition 
period. 


MEASURES TO SECURE FuLL EMPLOYMENT 


It is evident from the Delegation’s analysis of the maladjust- 
ments created by the war that the two most pressing problems in 
the post-war transition period will be the maintenance of full em- 
ployment during the conversion of production from war to peace- 
time requirements and the prevention of inflation. At certain 
points the two are so intimately related that appropriate economic 
policies undertaken by Governments will assist in resolving difficul- 
ties created by either. But for the purpose of clarity in exposition 
the two problems may be treated separately: this is the method 
which will be followed in the present article. It should be stressed, 
however, as the Delegation itself has done more than once in its 
Report, that national action alone will not suffice either to secure 
or maintain full employment in peacetime production or to prevent 
inflation; nor will national action prove fully effective in the face 
of unwise international policies. 

The adoption of sound policies at both the national and the 
international levels will therefore prove of paramount importance 
in effecting a smooth transition. It is not possible, however, to 
prescribe with certainty any one policy which will be effective for 
every country at a particular point of time. The economic condi- 
tions which exist at the beginning or end of a war are more com- 
plicated than conditions during a peacetime economic depression, 
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and remedial action must accordingly be more subtle and complex. 
In a depression of the classic type the theories which are associated 
with the names of Lord Keynes and Professor A. H. Hansen may 
be accepted as generally applicable, and Governments may proceed 
to employ the expansionist policies which they advocate. In the 
early stages of a war, if some productive resources are idle, an expan- 
sionist policy designed to speed the employment of factors of pro- 
duction and shift them into armament manufacturing is initially 
necessary; but that stage must soon be followed by stabilising, if 
not deflationary, controls if inflation is to be avoided. On the other 
hand, if all factors of production are employed at the outbreak of 
war, expansionist policies must be avoided and the whole arsenal 
of anti-inflation controls must immediately be put into operation. 
At the end of a war, governmental policies must combine elements 
of both types of measures. Enterprise must be encouraged along 
appropriate lines in order to provide employment and increase pro- 
duction of consumers’ goods, yet restraint must be exercised in cer- 
tain other directions lest prices advance too rapidly and conse- 
quently generate a reaction and depression. Moreover, the timing 
of these policies will be of crucial importance, and it should not be 
the same for all countries. Nevertheless, there is still a large and 
important field in which the general analysis and conclusions of the 


Report, brought together in the pages that follow, will hold good, 


Public Works 


The flexibility and many-sided nature of the economic policies 
which will be needed in the transition period are illustrated by the 
Delegation’s analysis of the factors that Governments will have to 
take into account in framing their public works programmes. 
Although a major characteristic of the immediate post-war period 
will be a shift from Government to private demand, Government 
orders and public works will, the Delegation considers, be of major 
importance and may have the effect either of facilitating or of 
obstructing the achievement of full employment and the prevention 
of inflation. The object should be to dovetail public works into the 
zigzag of consumers’ demand. To do this Governments should 
plan in advance and be ready either to start work on one or other 
of their projects promptly as the need arises or to postpone putting 
projects into execution. To achieve this state of preparedness the 
closest co-operation between central and local authorities is required. 
There are two major dangers to be avoided. The first is that pro- 
jects which are indispensable for restoring vigorous economic life 
may not be ready; the second, that Governments, afraid of unem- 
ployment, or wishing to keep their administrative organisation 
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intact, may hamper normal business recovery by launching too 
many schemes or by timing them wrongly. 

The general standard of living will clearly be depressed if, at a 
time when consumer and industrial demand is very strong, Govern- 
ments divert resources on a large scale for public works other than 
necessary reconstruction. If, on the other hand, non-governmental 
demand is not great enough to ensure full employment, some form 
of public works scheme will be required at once. The latter possi- 
bility, however, is rather remote in the case of most countries, 
especially those which have suffered considerable war damage. 

Since a large public works programme may be urgently required 
some years after the end of war to check the onset of a major depres- 
sion—that is, after the initial burst of consumer and industrial 
demand is spent—the timing of post-war public works outlays must 
be guided by the overruling necessity of maintaining full employ- 
ment not only in the transition period but also, as far as may be 
possible, permanently. Thus, in general, non-emergency public 
works should be delayed, in so far as possible without serious capital 
depreciation, until the more pressing work of reconstruction is 
completed and the consumer demand which has been pent up 
throughout the war has been satisfied. This outline for policy in 
no way differs from the accepted theory of public works in peace- 


time, but it does emphasise the crucial importance of nice timing 
in the transition period. ‘‘We believe’, the Delegation observes, 
“that these general principles will meet with common consent; 
in substance, indeed, they are similar to those approved by the 
representatives of Governments, employers and workers who adopt- 
ed the Public Works (National Planning) Recommendation at the 
International Labour Conference of 1937.” 


Employment and Training Services 


Even the best timing of public works programmes will hardly 
succeed in preventing a considerable volume of involuntary or 
enforced unemployment immediately after the war when men are 
seeking new work, and while plant is being retooled to meet civilian 
demand. Therefore critical importance will also attach to Govern- 
ment policies governing the rate of army demobilisation, the release 
of savings for expenditure by civilians, and the tapering off of war 
contracts. The policy of each Government will necessarily be 
determined mainly by local conditions, but in every case steps 
should be taken to help labour to find rapid re-employment. To 
this end the governmental machinery which has been developed 
during the war to solve man-power problems should not be scrapped, 
but should instead be adapted for use as an important instrument 
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in the transition period. This is especially true of the agencies 
developed for placement and training. 

The problems connected with shifting man-power from war to 
peacetime employment will be scarcely less urgent and probably 
more difficult and complex than the man-power problems raised 
by war itself. Experience has shown that the increased employment 
afforded by war production consists largely of the upgrading of 
labour with consequent wage increases. Since many consumers’ 
goods industries pay lower wages than the engineering works which 
figure so importantly in war production, the problem of retraining 
war workers in a manner satisfactory to them will present many 
new difficulties. In addition, men demobilised from the armed 
forces will require skilled guidance in their search for jobs, and 
in many cases will need training or retraining to prepare them for 
new employment. Measures for the vocational rehabilitation of 
men injured in the war will be of particular interest and urgency. 
All these problems must be successfully met if full employment is 
to be speedily reattained. 


Provision of Capital and Credit 


In many countries full employment cannot be attained, even if 
the wisest public works and labour training policies are adopted, 


unless these are aided by the provision of capital and credit. When 
the domestic aspects of transition problems are examined, the 
greatest risk is seen to be excessive liquidity—that is, the existence 
of purchasing power, both actual in the form of cash and bank 
deposits and potential in the form of readily saleable Government 
bonds, in excess of available supplies of goods, a condition which 
may easily give rise to an inflationary price rise. In the interna- 
tional field, however, the chief problem is likely to be a lack of goods, 
accentuated in many countries by a scarcity of the means of pay- 
ment with which to procure supplies from abroad. Both lack of 
goods and scarcity of meansof payment are forms of capital scarcity, 
and until that scarcity is overcome, full employment of resources 
is impossible. 

Hence there will be a strong demand for investment funds for a 
number of distinct purposes. In the first instance, there will arise 
the demand for food, raw materials, and certain finished goods to 
feed and clothe the populations and gradually to restart produc- 
tion in war-stricken areas; secondly, a demand for capital, do- 
mestic and foreign, to repair the physical damage and make good 
the wear and tear suffered during the war. Third, there will be a 
demand for capital for the reserves of note-issuing banks and for 
exchange stabilisation funds. These funds must be at least adequate 
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to meet debits arising out of adverse balances of payments. Finally, 
a demand will arise for capital for the development and reorganis- 
ation of the industrial structure in countries where boundaries are 
modified, where the existing structure has been rendered inappro- 
priate to the post-war world distribution of productive capacity, 
where over-population exists, or where industrialisation is taking 
place and capital is scarce. 

Unless this situation is faced with courage and at the same 
time with caution, it will give rise sooner or later to serious de- 
pression and social unrest. If the demand is not fulfilled—if raw 
materials, food or essential machinery are not forthcoming— 
business will not revive and demobilised or repatriated men will 
not be re-employed. If the demand is met soscrimpily that economic 
activity recovers to some extent but not business confidence, then 
any slight recession in business activity may develop into a major 
depression. But if the demand is fully met by loaning funds at high 
interest rates, then the burden of debt may become excessive, and 
may later come to weigh so heavily on a borrowing country’s balance 
of payments that it will be forced to dump goods where and at 
what price it can, let its currency depreciate, default on its debt, 
or resort to economic autarky. The last is what happened in the 
1930's. 

If short-term commercial credits and discounts outstanding are 
renewed and made renewable, they will automatically provide 
most, though not all, of the capital required to restore stocks of 
goods in process. But the availability of funds for this purpose, 
and to meet the varied demands outlined above, is likely to depend, 
among other things, on two prime factors: first, the relaxation of 
exchange controls to provide adequate short-term credit; secondly, 
the development once more of a system of multilateral exchange 
clearing and multilateral trade. For this among other reasons the 
Delegation welcomes the recent United States and British Treasury 
proposals to establish some form of international exchange clearing 
or equalisation fund. 


Long-Term Lending 


The provision of short-term capital and credit will satisfy needs 
for working capital, whether for industry, for agriculture or for 
monetary authorities, during the time of most insistent need after 
the war. But relief measures, if they are to be effective and not 
mere palliatives, must merge with efforts to achieve reconstruc- 
tion of shattered economies. There will accordingly be a demand for 
fixed capital for long-term development as well as for the repair 
of war damage. Since some development loans will be vital imme- 
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diately after the war, the Delegation outlines the principles which 
it considers should be adopted in making such loans during the 
transition period. 

The first of these principles is that whenever possible preference 
should be given toequity investment—that is, the provision of share 
capital which participates only in profits—over debt, which carries 
the obligation to pay a fixed annual amount of interest. Lending 
on a fixed-interest basis places a burden on a borrowing country’s 
balance of payments when prices fall or a depression sets in. The 
necessity of securing foreign exchange in order to meet annual 
interest and amortisation payments may then lead to dumping of 
export products, which in turn accelerates price declines and the 
development of a slump. If, however, lending at fixed interest 
is undertaken in order to increase the productivity and export 
capacity of the borrower, this risk will be minimised; the chief 
problem in these circumstances is whether lending countries will 
expand their imports sufficiently to enable interest and amortisa- 
tion payments to be transferred. It follows that preference should 
be given to loans which will enable the borrower to purchase pro- 
ductive equipment, such as machinery or locomotives; and to 
ensure that this is done, some control should be exercised over the 
import of goods which may be fairly classified as luxuries in the 
borrowing country. 

If loans are made direct to Governments, they should be at as 
low a rate of interest as possible and allow contractually for the 
possibility of suspending payments in time of depression. In this 
way commodity prices would be freed from the pressure of debtors 
who must dump their exports at sacrifice prices in order to secure 
the foreign exchange required to meet their contractual obligations. 
Further to reduce the strain on borrowers’ balances of payments, 
every loan should require the maximum use of local materials and 
plant in the borrowing country for the purpose of proposed develop- 
ment projects. In this way loan funds will be needed to cover the 
import only of otherwise unobtainable products. Finally, the 
maintenance of adequate labour standards in borrowing countries 
should be required. 

In general, the main risk connected with international lending 
for any purpose is that it may aggravate depressions if the burden 
of debt which it imposes on the borrowing countries proves too 
heavy to carry when trade is slack and prices fall. Such lending 
may also increase the risk of depressions if it is concentrated ir 
years of great business activity when ‘available’. savings die ‘fully 
absorbed in the domestic security markets of the lending countries; 
in this case international investment will-promofe’ dn: inflatinh ‘ot 
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credit in lending countries, and the instability created thereby may 
touch off the familiar sequence of boom and consequent slump. On 
the other hand, if foreign lending can be stimulated when business 
is slack, the resultant expansion of credit and increase of business 
activity may exercise an important influence in counteracting the 
swings of the trade cycle. 


MEASURES TO PREVENT INFLATION 


The nature of post-war demand will probably be such as to 
involve the risk of a runaway price boom and subsequent collapse 
accompanied by unemployment. In fact, post-war inflation, especi- 
ally in the war areas, may wreck the best-laid recovery plans unless 
effective action is taken to halt it. At the domestic level, control 
measures must be retained to stabilise prices and effect an equitable 
distribution of supplies both to producers and to consumers. More- 
over, the relaxation of these controls should not be sudden but 
should rather be undertaken gradually as shortages are overcome. 
At the international level, adequate assistance in the initial provi- 
sion of food, raw materials, and other supplies, the development of 
an exchange clearing mechanism for the revival of international 
trade on a multilateral basis, and appropriate commercial policies 
should do much to diminish the risk of inflation. Various controls 
have been instituted in continental Europe to prevent the currency 
inflation which has already taken place from having its full effect 
on prices, and these controls will no doubt still be required after 
the war. But their effectiveness will depend, at least in part, upon 
the policies adopted in these areas as they are liberated—on the 
rate of exchange fixed for their currencies, on the extent to which 
pay received by the Allied armies is spent on local goods in com- 
petition with the expenditure of local inhabitants, and on the 
extent to which liberation is accompanied by economic aid and that 
aid can be employed in mopping up part of the surplus local cur- 
rency. In the final analysis, however, the ability of all countries 
to check price inflation will depend on the authority of national 
Governments, on the establishment of peace and the promise of 
its continuance. and on the availability of foreign markets for 
export produce, 


Maintenance of Rationing 


Direct control of demand during the transition period will vary 
according’ to ‘the type of ‘préduét controlled. To prevent consumers’ 
demand’ alohe fromm having an‘ inflationary effect, Governments 
must consider whether they-should maintain their price controls or 
their’ quantitative contréls for both). If quantitative controls are 
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retained, they must consider how these may be made compatible 
with the expansion of demand that will be required to absorb 
demobilised fighting men and discharged war workers in productive 
enterprise again. The difficulties so raised are complex but not 
insuperable. 

Price control of at least the necessaries of life should be main- 
tained until supplies are sufficient to prevent an inflationary price rise. 
Rations of the same commodities should be increased only as sup- 
plies rise. Where the Government has subsidised retail prices, more 
difficult problems arise. An increase in rations will raise the total 
subsidy paid out; on the other hand, if the total subsidy is kept 
constant, or reduced, retail prices will rise as goods from unsub- 
sidised sources of supply come on the market. Restoration of the 
normal price mechanism in this case must therefore begin at the 
wholesale rather than the retail end of the marketing process. For 
example, a reduction in freight rates would be used to reduce 
subsidies to wholesalers or producers, and retail prices would remain 
constant. Where a permit system is used, as in the case of many 
consumers’ durable goods, permits may be more liberally granted 
as supplies increase. 

Removal of point rationing control will also be complex. Govern- 
ments may proceed in this case along four different lines. They may 
change point values; change fixed prices or abolish price maxima 
for rationed goods; exclude goods in plentiful supply from the 
rationing system, thereby automatically raising the value of points 
in terms of the remaining rationed goods; or attempt to increase 
the supply of goods in great demand by extra allocations of raw 
materials for their manufacture or of transport facilities for their 
import. In addition, it may be necessary to maintain controls over 
instalment credit in order to ensure that consumption will expand 
gradually and smoothly. In general, the case for allowing the price 
mechanism free play again will become stronger in proportion as 
the total ration coupons issued come nearer to satisfying real 
minimum needs. Price control of manufactured luxury and semi- 
luxury goods in peacetime, however, presents almost insuperable 
difficulties. 

Problems of considerable magnitude will also attend control 
over investment goods, such as steel and machine tools, and raw 
materials. Until the conversion of plants to peacetime uses is com- 
plete, Governments may need to maintain a system of priorities 
for the distribution of these commodities. It may be preferable to 
set up separate priority schemes for different industries which busi- 
nessmen will themselves control. In that event Governments would 
undertake a merely advisory role, maintaining comprehensive sta- 
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tistics on construction and inventories in order that no one firm 
should get an undue advantage over others. 


Fiscal Policies 


Financial control of post-war demand will require judicious use 
of the taxing power, and in some countries perhaps the recasting 
of the tax system, in order to encourage productive enterprise. So 
long as inflationary tendencies exist as a result of the desire of indiv- 
iduals to spend their savings and of industries to make up their 
deferred maintenance and convert or expand their plant, great 
caution must be exercised in reducing total taxation. The reduction 
of particular taxes, however, may prove generally necessary to 
restart business on a peacetime footing. First will be those consump- 
tion taxes which are likely to curtail the classes of demand that 
should be revived at once. The second candidates for reduction or 
removal will be such corporation taxes as are likely to check enter- 
prise and obstruct the switchover from war to civilian production. 
These will include corporation income and excess profits taxes. 
High rates of taxation are liable in any case to have some restrictive 
effect on initiative and enterprise; but this effect will be much less 
serious if the taxation falls on individual income rather than on 
corporate income or savings. Therefore in certain countries a 
modification of existing tax laws may be required in order to lessen 
the incidence of taxation on productive enterprise and risk-bearing 
capital. 


Exchange Control and Clearing Policies 


In the transition period there will certainly be a world-wide 
scarcity of certain products and local scarcities of all products. 
In order to prevent a scramble for raw materials and shipping 
facilities, Governments should therefore maintain and develop 
machinery for the purchase and international distribution of scarce 
commodities and for the joint control of shipping as long as serious 
shortages persist. As supplies of raw materials become more plen- 
tiful, or even superabundant, this international machinery might 
be used to stabilise prices by co-ordinating supply and demand or 
by creating buffer stocks. 

But even if such extensive co-operation can be achieved, stable 
exchange rates will still be necessary to assist countries in their 
efforts to equate supply with demand and maintain price stability. 
For some time after the war Governments are likely to be reluctant 
to abolish exchange controls, if only to prevent the expenditure of 
national resources on luxury or semi-luxury imports. Such an 
attitude will not lessen but will rather increase the need for estab- 
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lishing a system by which multilateral trade may be resumed as 
rapidly as possible and national price levels, which have been thrown 
out of gear by the war, be brought once more in line. 

Although the proposals for an international clearing fund which 
have been advanced by the American and British Treasuries are 
by no means identical, they are broadly similar on three important 
points. They aim at establishing a system by which multilateral 
trade may be speedily resumed and blocked exchange balances 
and bilateral exchange clearings become unnecessary. They propose 
so to determine the relative exchange values of currencies as to 
avoid unilateral action and competition in exchange devaluation 
and maintain the necessary stability of exchanges. Finally, they 
provide machinery to adjust disequilibria in balances of payments 
and also to provide the reserves which will be needed in order to 
enable countries to make the initial adjustments in exchange rates 
that will be found necessary during the transition period. 

There are, however, two dangers in the fixing of exchange rates. 
The first is that Governments will refuse to devalue their currencies 
when devaluation is necessary; the second is that they will pursue a 
course of competitive devaluation. Because of the fears of inflation 
and the widespread misunderstanding of the relationship between 
devaluation and inflation, the first danger will probably prove to 
be the graver. However, for the transition period the two Treasury 
plans provide the essentials, which are: to enable Governments to 
effect their indispensable purchases; to arrange for a system of 
multilateral exchange clearing; and to avoid inflation. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES 


The Report dissents from the narrow assumption that, if full 
employment is achieved on a national basis, international trade 
will look after itself. Although, for example, an international ex- 
change clearing fund will make an important contribution to the 
restoration of world trade, that restoration will be neither complete 
nor permanent if commercial policies run counter to the basic 
factors in the balance of payments situation. The war is producing 
profound changes in the structure of international claims and 
debt which have greatly strengthened the creditor position of 
certain countries. But the world economy has hitherto been geared 
to a certain amount and composition of exports which will be 
difficult to revive unless the creditor countries make certain ad- 
justments. These countries can maintain a fuller employment of 
resources than they normally had before the war-induced changes 
took place; and this may or may not increase imports substantially. 
They can establish equilibrium in their. balances of payments by 
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means of foreign loans; but this is essentially a temporary expedient 
which will cease to be effective when repayments on loans begin 
to assume considerable proportions. Or they can adapt their com- 
mercial policies to permit substantially larger purchases of foreign 
goods; and this is the surest solution of the problem. Hence tariff 
reductions that will facilitate the payment of international debts 
are desirable in order to provide a firm foundation for an expansion 
of world productivity and consumption. 

In the course of its analysis the Report mentions a number of 
international functions which will need to be performed by inter- 
national: bodies, either temporary or permanent. For example, 
relief problems might be handled by the Inter-Allied Committee 
on Post-War Requirements or by some body that would take over 
this Committee’s work. There are in being several inter-Allied 
agencies which control shipping, supply, and related matters. These 
organs should be continued or expanded in order to serve a like 
purpose after the war, at least until such time as the first post-war 
wave of inflationary demand is spent. Afterwards, they could 
branch out to regulate the prices of primary commodities by means 
of buffer stocks or other techniques which would work to the same 
end. In the field of exchange control and short-term credit another 
type of international agency will be required. Whether it follows 
the proposal of the British or the American Treasury, or a com- 
promise between them, will be of less importance than that it should 
exercise adequate powers of supervision and direction. The problem 
of long-term lending in order to rebuild or diversify the economies 
of many countries will require an international authority of still a 
different type. Finally, an international organ might exercise a useful 
advisory and mediatory function in helping Governments to devise 
commercial policies which would be conducive to economic stability. 

The functions of some of the proposed international agencies 
would be advisory only, of others executive, and of others both 
advisory and executive. No attempt is made in the Report to 
draw up an exhaustive list of possible agencies, but with regard 
both to the functions mentioned and to others that may be required, 
and with regard also to the organs that may be entrusted with their 
execution, two points of general application are emphasised. The 
first is that means must be found to co-ordinate the policies of the 
various international bodies that may prove necessary; the second, 
. that economic policy must be correlated with political policy. 
“Military security’, the Delegation concludes, ‘‘cannot be devised 
in an economic vacuum, nor economic security in the face of the 
threat of war.”’ 




















Rates of Pay and Working Hours 


of Seafarers 


Conditions in Four Merchant Navies 


The Joint Maritime Commission, at its meeting in London in 
June 1942, asked the International Labour Office to ‘‘prepare a state- 
ment on the present position, specifying the wartime changes, concern- 
ing the conditions of service of seafarers of the principal maritime 
countries, with special reference to hours of work at sea and ashore, 
manning, holidays with pay, security of employment, accommodation, 
pensions, training and recruitment’. The preparation of so com- 
prehensive a statement is obviously an undertaking of considerable 
magnitude, but a modest survey of part of the field may have an interim 
value. The following article 1s accordingly limited to four countries— 
Belgium, Great Britain, the Netherlands, and Norway—and deals 
only with rates of pay and hours of work and overtime; certain other 
conditions of service will be dealt with in a later article. 


INTRODUCTION 


As a result of negotiations which took place in London during 
the later months of 1942 between the organisations of shipowners 
and of officers and men of the merchant fleets of several of the 
United Nations, various changes in conditions of service made 
since the beginning of the war have been consolidated, while new 
improvements have been effected. The time is therefore opportune 
to attempt at least an interim and partial survey of these conditions 
in response to the request of the Joint Maritime Commission. 
The new agreements used for the following survey came into opera- 
tion at different dates, as follows: 


Belgium: 1 October 1942, with special lump-sum payments in respect of the 
period from 1 May 1942 to 30 September 1942. 

Great Britain: 1 February 1943. 

Netherlands: 1 August 1942, but with special transitional arrangements for 
the period from 1 August 1942 to 31 December 1942. 

Norway: 1 December 1942, with the exception of the new arrangement con- 
cerning war risk money, which operates as from 15 October 1942. 


For each of these four countries information is given showing 
typical rates of pay (monthly rates with free food) and the normal 
working hours, preceded by a brief indication of the nature of the 
changes effected by the latest agreement. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, pp. 169-173. 
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The rates of pay of seafarers may differ according to the size 
of the ship, according as it is a tramp, a cargo liner, a passenger 
ship, a steam tanker or a motor tanker, and according as it is 
engaged in coasting trade or in foreign trade; and the basis of classi- 
fication is not the same in each of the four countries here reviewed. 
It would be impossible to give in manageable compass full details 
of all the rates for different categories, and some selection of data 
is necessary for simplicity in presentation, but it must be realised 
that it is not practicable to make a selection which could be regarded 
as really typical. In general the information here given relates to 
the conditions operative in respect of foreign-going steam cargo 
vessels; in the case of officers (whose pay usually varies with the size 
of the ship, though the Norwegian classification of engineer officers 
depends on the horse-power of the engines) it relates to such 
vessels of a gross registered tonnage falling in the 4,000-6,000 
or 5,000-7,000 tons category. But it must be emphasised that com- 
parisons, particularly in regard to net earnings, cannot properly 
be made solely on the basis of the data here given. Thus, for Great 
Britain, the rates of pay shown here are the rates fixed by the 
National Maritime Board agreements; these can be regarded as 
minimum rates, but it should be borne in mind that officers serving 
in cargo and passenger liners receive higher rates, although in the 
absence of any uniform practice among the different shipowning 
companies no definite scales or percentage additions can be quoted. 
There are also other factors that have to be taken into account. 
To give one example, the Norwegian agreements in the special 
wartime conditions now obtaining make provision for such matters 
as national and local taxation and social insurance contributions 
on which the British agreements are silent; but this, of course, 
does not mean that the British seaman escapes the payment of 
rates and taxes and insurance contributions. More generally, in 
comparing British conditions of service with those of the Allied 
nations, the fact must be borne in mind that the Belgian, Dutch 
or Norwegian seaman cannot return to his own country until the 
war is over. 

Nevertheless, while it is necessary to emphasise the difficulties 
in the way of making international comparisons, it would seem 
possible to recognise also a definite tendency towards greater 
uniformity in conditions of service. This is a natural consequence 
of the conditions created by the war. But since shipping is at all 
times the most international of all industries, the wartime experience 
may suggest consideration of the possibility of establishing after 
~ war at any rate a greater degree of uniformity than prevailed 

efore it. 


Rates oF Pay, War Bonus, ETc. 
Belgium 
Recent Changes. 


_ Both basic pay and war bonus have been increased. The con- 
tinuous service premium which was formerly payable in cash has 
now been converted into deferred pay. 
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Navigating and Engineer Officers. 
Standard rates. The monthly rates are as follows: 


£ 
Chief engineer. ...........200cceeees 27 
Second engineer, first mate ............ 21 
Third engineer, second mate........... 17 
PEE culcle ao wick boo Grs sb oem 16 
Fourth engineer, third mate............ 15 
Second Gectriciam. ..0.6 6 oo 88UIV. VON 14 
Fifth engineer, fourth mate............ 13 


10 
10 


Supplements for superior certificates. Officers holding certificates 
as master or chief engineer and serving in a lower rank receive £1 
a month above the scale rate; those holding certificates as first 
mate or second engineer and serving in a lower rank receive 10s. 


a month above the scale. 


Seniority pay. The monthly rates of pay increase with length 


of service as follows: 


Chief engineer: after 2 years.................000000- 30s. 
after each subsequent 2 years............... 10s. 
Ce ee ee ree ee ees 10 years 

First mate, second engineer: after 2 years.............. 20s. 
after each subsequent 2 years................ 10s. 
Ee ee ee ee er 5 years 

Second mate, third engineer: after each year.......... 5s. 
INE. fe ccdta cde dadcind> abbas 3 years 

First electrician: after each year.................... 5s. 
CRIIEA, 05 iodine id aecd b Risse hte dd W bles Boe 5 years 

Third mate, fourth engineer: after each year........... 5s. 
PAREN. cccucucecaeriaect out nao 2 years 


Uniform indemnity. Officers required to wear uniform receive 


a monthly indemnity of £1. 


Long voyage pay and continuous service premiums. 


Deck and Engine-Room Department Ratings. 
Standard rates. The monthly rates are as follows: 


es oe oid tlas cre cet Clean cocks ucetncciews 
I eo ores ola Bek te bas Pee ee ee Comes aS 


II. cd irkk a 0beuedesadkeuunneat 

Desk Bey: 19 ta Si yelited. ov. i. LI. WA 
under 19 years (with increases of 10s. for each 6 
We GE GE: 0.4.4 can casas san ransehabadaceus 


See below. 


£ s. 
m6 S 
> ts 
13 10 


12 15 
12. 10 
12 10 
10 10 
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Catering Department Ratings. 
Standard rates. The monthly rates are as follows: 


Chief steward with seniority pay of 10s. a month for each 
complete year of service up toa maximum of 5 years.. 15 


Chet cattle e235 oso cin cad cdv ce ossheeesush deupedias 14 
Second goals ies ois okies cas 0 6 ktings Sateen ae 12 

Oe GI OI so oa: 0 ve 0inin 03s dade cliveeca’s s Ove Reade 13 
MMensoatten etenball. 6. oa5 vos coscada indy. waieesdss 12 
Assistant cook, assistant steward...................:- 11 
Cook’s boy or cabin boy: 19 to 21 years................. 9 


under 19(with increases of 10s.foreach6 monthsatsea) 6 





War Bonus. 


— 


— 
coococoo 











Officers. A war bonus is payable in all cases in addition to the 
pay shown above. On steamships, the amount of the bonus is equal 
to the standard pay, #.e. the rate is 100 per cent. On motorships, 
the amount of the bonus is the same as on steamships, but as the 
standard pay is higher, the bonus percentage is less. On tankers, 
the amount of the bonus is higher than for the corresponding grade 
on general cargo steamships, but the standard pay is also higher 


and the bonus percentage consequently less. 


Ratings. A war bonus is payable in all cases. On general cargo 
vessels, the bonus is 100 per cent. of the standard pay; on tankers, 
the bonus is rather more than 100 per cent. of the standard pay 
(e.g. for an able seaman on a tanker: wages, £12; war bonus, £14). 


Long Voyage Pay. 


If an officer or rating remains away from a port of the United 
Kingdom for more than 12 months, his pay is increased by 10 per 
cent. as from the thirteenth month until the day of his return to 


a United Kingdom port. 


Deferred Continuous Service Premium. 


After each year of uninterrupted service on Belgian ships, 
a lump sum premium is paid for each month of service on articles; 
the amount is £3 for each month to officers and £2 for each month 
to ratings. Interruptions due to such causes as sickness, shipwreck, 
involuntary unemployment during which the officer or rating has 
held himself at the disposal of the maritime authorities, study 
leave, etc., are deemed not to break continuity of service. The 
amount of the premium is paid after each 12 months of continuous 
service into an account of the officer or rating in the Belgian Savings 
Bank, operating under Government guarantee, and cannot be with- 


drawn until the liberation of Belgium. 


Great Britain 
Recent Changes. 


The “differential payment’’ of £2 a month for officers and 


ratings which has been made since 1 January 1941 has been abol- 
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ished, and the standard rates of pay have been revised to incorporate 
this payment and to give further increases. Certain of the changes 
are calculated to give more adequate recognition of the value of 
previous training and special qualifications. ‘‘War risk money”’ 
remains unchanged. 


Navigating and Engineer Officers. 
Standard rates. The monthly rates are as follows: 


£ a =e 
Chief engineer: initial rate................0200000: 32 17 6 
SE SEL <4 ahisws FOPEOE AG baa. cotacethecane 3S ‘@ 
EE oo kaic'da KasBID bh d TBeS ek cea eet Ss we 
(further increase, if any, at owner's discretion) 
First mate, second engineer: with superior certificate: 
RNG. bs cc IV 6a... Reus dena 27 17 6 
ete 5 I Sirs He Sha kc® ure st cank ee tat 30 2 6 
with certificate of rank: fixed rate ........... 26 12 6 
Fixed rate 
Second engineer, uncertificated:.................... 24 12 6 
Second mate with superior certificate, third engineer 
CN AEN, 6 oo bos Fane dh Oe oe eed db eee tin 7 i 
Second mate with certificate of rank................ 22 O 0 
Third engineer, uncertificated...................4.. oe 
Third mate, fourth engineer: with certificate........ 18 10 0 
ORR. ok. ok tae eka. cast ites Reh aee 4 17 10 O 
Fourth mate: with certificate. .:.........cccccceees i8 0 0 
ennerROMt : « <'s. coin vo ekbeetweterneenateecs 7 2. oe 


Deduction for Pension Fund. A deduction of 9d. for every £1 of 
pay received is made as the officers’ contribution to the Merchant 
Navy Officers’ Pension Fund; a similar contribution is paid by 
the employer. 


Radio Officers. 


Standard rates. The following are the rates payable in class II 
ships, i.e. ships not engaged in the coasting trade carrying 50 per- 
sons or more, but less than 200, and ships engaged in the coasting 
trade carrying 50 persons or more. 


Experience as radio officer at sea Pay 
£ “es d. 
Sn CN I, oc eee s tc ane saan aes i et 
6 months but less than 1 year.................... 14 0 0 
2 ar WUE HS WN & PIE nnn apc cceduptecesiese «a... 
2 years but less than 3 years...............000005 16 10 0 


Officers holding a 2nd class or higher certificate 
receive £1 a month over the above rates 
3 years or over, but with “special” (wartime) certi- 


BOND s onc do gewess ccchounshdbacadenaceemanien 19 15 0 
3 years or over, and with ist or 2nd class certificate: 

serving on vessels of up to 8,000 g.r.t............ — Nelaagge re 

serving on vessels of 8,000 g.r.t. and over........ 0 
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The above rates are the minimum rates for continuous employ- 
ment; for non-continuous employment the rates are increased by 
£1 a month. 


In-charge pay. On class II ships carrying more than one radio 
officer, the radio officer-in-charge receives special ‘‘in-charge”’ pay 
of £1 amonth. This addition is reckoned for the purpose of Pen- 
sion Fund contributions. 


Seniority pay. A radio officer with ten years’ continuous service 
with the same employer receives seniority pay calculated at the 
rate of £24 a year, so long as he is not employed on, or receiving 
the pay applicable to, class I ships. Seniority pay is reckoned for 
Pension Fund contributions. 


Deduction for Pension Fund. Radio officers contribute to the 
Merchant Navy Officers’ Pension Fund on the same basis as nav- 
igating and engineer officers. 


Assistant radio officers. As from 1 April 1943 persons first enter- 
ing the marine wireless service and holding the “‘special’’ certificate 
(which is a certificate of lower standard than the normal) are graded 
as assistant radio officers, and their pay is at the rate of £8, £10, 
and £12 a month according as they jyhave less than 12 months’, 
less than 24 months’, and less than 36 months’ experience as assist- 
ant radio officer at sea. On obtaining 1st or 2nd class certificates, 
these officers are paid at the scale rate for radio officers with credit 
for their accrued sea service; otherwise, assistant radio officers with 
more than three years’ service continue to be paid at the rate of 
£12 a month. 


Catering Department Ratings. 


Standard rates. The following monthly rates are for cargo liners 
and general traders carrying 60-89 hands (white crew) or 75-112 
hands (mixed white and Native crew); the higher rates applicable 
to certain posts on vessels carrying not less than 90 hands, or 113 
hands, are shown in brackets: 


£ s. £ «. 

Chiat Car Gali) CINE) 6-0). ods eee weicce 20 10 (21 10) 
eee GUIS 6a os 55 cca ine BVendvctbow eels. 14 0 (16 10) 
Messroom steward (over 18 years of age)....... 13 0 
Assistant steward: with 6 months’ sea service as 

DTA. 6 0-00 6 0b-0.00'tts ¢ cinerea 13 0 

with less than 6 months’ sea service......... 11 17% 
SE snd: i oe cern ao bread hel sain 14 0 (14 10) 
Chief cook, chief cook and ship’s cook, where 2 or 

ED CEI ¢ 2 6 «4. 0 0c0ckpsnehes eka 18 10 (19 10) 
Ship’s cook, where rated as such only and chief 

Se ope tn nkedkdnedk teak vnand 15 10 (16 10) 

CEE BOR. . 0: s.0.ccendehs dkndns od ebeantaben 13 10 (14 10) 
I aa itis oni i'n ee CG 65k Se 13 10 
Dd teh eekitnssateban ks keane cewedens 14 10 (15 10) 
es GUE Es bn wa en tens eon cmbanban 14 0 (15 0) 
es a twas u 5.60 kee ade ania serene 14 10 (15 10) 





1 If in possession of a satisfactory higher general cookery certificate, £1 extra a month. 








ae ok, ee oe 
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Deck and Engine Room Department Ratings. 


Standard rates. The monthly rates are as follows: 








Category Teena Months o Rate 

g. r. t. 6.ck: 4 

Able seaman 14 0 0 

Boatswain up to 8,000 146 0O 0 

8,001—10,000 16 10 0 

10,001—12,000 17 15 0 

over 12,000 6 6B. e 

Boatswain’s mate up to 12,000 15 00 

over 12,000 15 10 0 

Carpenter up to 8,000 7: es 

8,001—10,000 oe Fé 

10,001—12,000 19 5 0 

12,001—25,000 20 5 O 

over 25,000 nm .-3-§ 

Donkeyman 15 12 6 
Leading fireman 

(where carried) is 0 0 

Fireman under 6! 3's 6 

6 and over as fire- 

man or trimmer 14 10 0 

Greaser ss : §-.s@ 

Ordinary seaman 12-24 8 10 0 

over 24 10 O 0 

Storekeeper: deck 14 10 0 

engine room i5 10 0 

Trimmer under 6 9 00 

6 and over 14 0 0 




















1 If the fireman or trimmer has had pre-sea training in an approved course, the probationary 
period of 6 months is reduced to 3 months. 


War Bonus. 


In addition to the pay shown above, officers and ratings receive 
“war risk money”’ of £10 a month. This addition is payable only 
while the officer or rating is on articles, and is not reckoned for pay- 
ments in lieu of leave or for contributions to the Merchant Navy 
Officers’ Pension Fund. 


Netherlands 
Recent Changes. 


Pay has been increased by the conversion of a savings premium 
formerly paid into part of the basic wage, and by increases in the 
basic wage, more especially for the lower ratings. An important 
improvement for officers is the provision of increased pay when 
promotion in rank is slow. The war bonus for officers and ratings 
has been doubled. 
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Navigating and Engineer Officers. 
Standard rates. The monthly rates are as follows: 



























Florins' £ s. d 
Chief engineer: with C certificate................ 349 4518 5 
eg RGR: RE ROR pape x 316 4111 7 
Winwt-cmaiie Wits GOCCHOBOR. . on 5 oe ci ce ccbecevess 262 34 9 4 
Second engineer: with B certificate or higher... ... 246 32 7 4 
ih i ere. ik sa i le A ee B23 
Second mate: with certificate for second rank or 
PEP ee ere eee ety Ty oe te 201 26 8 ili 
with certificate for third rank................ 178 238 5 
Third engineer: with B certificate or higher....... 189 24 16 10 
with A certificate or provisional certificate and at 
least 6 months’ sea service................ Mm. 23.2.8 
ee Ee ees oe Nn eee eee ma «aS OS 
sf) a re wee 8 eae 144 18 19 0 
Fourth engineer with A certificate or provisional 
certificate and at least 6 months’ sea service... .. a a ae 
I GARG st ng BORE ae © im 2.32 
Fourth engineer without certificate, minimum..... 138 18 3 2 
RUN CRN, 0 c-510 op 3.03% 00.0 eke celeste 111 Be 
Assistant engineer: with A or provisional certificate, 
EN stds otis duende uae be ee oes 99 13 0 6 
without certificate, minimum..............56- 91 1119 6 








Seniority pay. Annual increments are payable of 10 florins a 
month up to a maximum of 60 florins for chief engineer and 5 
florins a month up to a maximum of 30 florins for other officers. 







Long service pay. After fixed periods of continuous service in 
ships of a particular category the pay of an officer who has not 
received promotion to a higher rank is raised to an amount equal 
to, or a little below, the initial pay of the next higher rank. Thus, 
in the vessels for which the rates are given above, pay would be 
raised as follows: 









After 8 years: first mate, 339 florins; second engineer, 291-339 florins. 

After 6 years: second mate, 242-262 florins; third engineer, 229-246 florins; 
first electrician, 229 florins. 

After 4 years: third mate, 186-201 florins; fourth engineer, second electrician, 
174 florins. 

After 3 years: fourth mate, 144 florins; assistant engineer, 138 florins. 








Long voyage pay. An officer who remains in the service of the 
same owner for twelve months without returning to the Nether- 
lands, that is to say, in present circumstances every officer, receives 
an increase of 15 per cent. on his pay (including seniority pay). 










Ratings. 


Standard rates. The monthly rates (unless otherwise stated, 
fixed rates) are as follows: 










1 Conversion rate: 7.60 florins = £1. 
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4 tt. 


Boatswain, minimum 16 14 
Carpenter, with fixed addition of 7.50 florins a 
month tool allowance, minimum 16 
Donkeyman, refrigerator operator, storekeeper, 
pumpman on tanker, greaser, minimum.... 127 16 
Boatswain’s mate, minimum 16 
Quartermaster, minimum 16 
Fireman, A.B. lampman, cableman ? 16 
15 
‘ 11 
Ordinary seaman: beginning wage 7 
after 1 year 9 
after 2 years 11 
Ship’s cook: certificated, minimum , 21 
uncertificated, minimum 19 
Stewards: on passenger ships and on cargo liners 
of over 4000 g.r.t. with accommodation for 
more than 8 passengers: 
with at least 24% years’ service 
with less than 2% years’ service 
on other cargo liners and on cargo 
vessels: 
with at least 2% years’ service 
with less than 2% years’ service 1 
Cook’s mate: beginning wage, minimum 1 
with experience in cooking, after 1 year, 
minimum 13 0 6 


Long voyage pay. A rating who remains in the service of the same 
owner for twelve months without returning to the Netherlands, 
that is to say, in present circumstances every rating, receives an 
increase of 10 per cent. on his pay. 


Radto-Telegraphists. 

Standard rates. The initial rate of pay for radio-telegraphists 
is 116 florins (£15.5s.3d.) a month, and pay rises by annual incre- 
ments of varying amounts to 143 florins (£18.16s.4d.) after 3 years’ 
service, 187 florins (£24.12s.1d.) after 7 years, and 242 florins 
(£31.16s.10d.) after 13 years, to the maximum for a second class 
telegraphist of 283 florins (£39.17s.4d.) after 16 years’ service. First- 
class telegraphists (engaged on the large passenger ships) are on a 
scale rising from 187 florins (£24.12s.id.) after 7 years’ service to 
a maximum of 404 florins (£53.3s.2d.) after 21 years. 


War bonus. In addition to pay, officers and ratings receive a 
war bonus of £10 a month. 


Deferred Pay and Pensions. 


A special committee, representing the Government, the ship- 
owners, and the officers’ and men’s organisations, has been set up 





1 After one year’s service a trimmer must be rated as fireman-trimmer or fireman; in effect 
the rate for firemen is now the minimum. 
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to work out a system of deferred pay for officers and ratings, pay- 
ments under which will be made when the Government has been 
re-established in the Netherlands. This committee is also to frame 
a pension scheme for officers and ratings. 


Norway 
Recent Changes. 


Basic pay has been increased; war bonus, which was formerly 
on a voyage basis and varied with the waters in which the voyage 
was effected, has been altered to a uniform monthly rate, and the 
compulsory savings system has been modified. 


Officers. 
Standard rates. The monthly rates are as follows: 
Crowns! £ 

Navigating officers: 
Chief officer 29 
Second officer 24 
Third officer 19 

Engineer officers on vessels of 3,000-4,000 I.H.P.: 
Chief engineer 38 
Second engineer 29 
Third engineer 24 7 0 


Extraordinary allowance. By reason of the exceptional condi- 
tions of work in wartime, officers receive the following monthly 
additions to the basic rates: chief officer, and chief engineer of 
steamship, 60 crowns or £3.7s.9d.; chief engineer on motorship, 
30 crowns or £1.13s.11d. These allowances are payable only during 
service on board ship and are not included in the reckoning of holi- 
day pay. 

Seniority pay. On the completion of periods of 2, 4, and 6 years’ 
continuous service in the same position with the same shipowner 
(all vessels being deemed to be in the ownership of ‘‘Nortraship”’ 
after 9 April 1940), navigating and engineer officers receive an 
increase in pay of 15 crowns or 16s. 11d. a month. A break of ser- 
vice of less than 3 months (reckoned, in the case of illness, from 
the day on which the officer again becomes fit for duty) does not 
forfeit seniority pay but must be made good by a corresponding 
additional period of service. 


Deck and Engine-Room Ratings. 
Standard rates. The monthly rates are as follows: 


Ordinary seaman 
Young man 





1 Conversion rate: 17.70 crowns=£1. 
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on vessel with up to 10 winches 

on vessel with more than 10 winches 
RT rt re rR 

after 2 years’ service with the same company... 


Stoker, greaser 
Engine boy 


Catering Department Ratings. 
Standard rates. The monthly rates are as follows: 





No. of men excluding 
Category catering staff Crowns 
carried on ship 





Steward up to 20 399 
20-30 
over 30 
Cook up to 20 286 
over 20 301 
Second cook, assistant 

cook 180 
Girl 154 
Galley boy, messroom 

boy, saloon boy 100 




















Extraordinary allowance. By reason of the exceptional condi- 
tions of work in wartime, stewards receive 30 crowns or £1.13s.11d. 
a month in addition to the rates shown above. This allowance is 
payable only during service on board and is not included in the 
reckoning of holiday pay. 


Seniority pay. On the completion of periods of 2, 4, and 6 years’ 
continuous service in the same position with the same shipowner, 
stewards receive increases in pay of 15 crowns or 16s. 11d. a month. 


Radio-Telegraphists. 
Standard rates. The monthly rates are as follows: 

Crowns £ -s. 
On passenger ship: first radio-telegraphist 22 17 
second radio-telegraphist 19 15 

On liner regularly carrying passengers: 
first radio-telegraphist 20 12 
second radio-telegraphist 16 19 
On cargo ship: first radio-telegraphist 19 15 
second radio-telegraphist 16 19 


1 Electricians receive an additional 10 crowns or 1 is. 344d. a month after 2 years’ service with 
the same company. 
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If radio duties are combined with those of another rating, the 
pay is 50 crowns or £2.16s.6d. a month in addition to the basic pay 
of the other rating, with a minimum of 306 crowns or £17.5s.9d. 


Seniority pay. On the completion of periods of 2, 4, and 6 years’ 
continuous service in the same position with the same shipowner, 
radio telegraphists receive increases in pay of 15 crowns or 16s.ild. 
a month. 


War Bonus. 


In addition to the basic pay shown above, officers and ratings 
receive a war bonus of 250 crowns or £14.2s.6d. a month (for deck 
and engine boys, 200 crowns) payable for trading in all waters. 
Rg For service in tankers carrying clean oils an additional war 
bonus of 5 per cent. of the basic wage is payable. 

War bonus is payable only during service on board ship and is 
not included in the reckoning of holiday pay. 

An additional 3 crowns or 3s.5d. a day is payable for service on 
boardjin ports of the United Kingdom. 


Compulsory Deductions from Pay. 


All officers and ratings having a family to support in Norway 
are subject to compulsory deductions from pay for family allot- 
ments at the following fixed monthly rates: chief engineer, 300 
crowns (£16.19s.); other engineer officers, navigating officers, 
stewards, electricians, and radio-telegraphists, 225 crowns (£12. 
14s.3d.); ratings, 150 crowns (£8.9s.6d.). 

A compulsory deduction is made from the gross earnings of all 
officers and ratings to cover State and local taxation and health, 
accident and other insurance premiums. The amount of the deduc- 
tion is 10 per cent. for those subject to the family allotment deduc- 
tion and 15 per cent. for those not so subject. 


Compulsory Savings. 


Part of the monthly earnings is not paid in cash but is credited, 
in United States dollars, to the personal account of each officer or 
rating with the Norwegian Government Allotment Office in New 
York. The amount of this compulsory saving is 90 crowns (£5.1s. 
8d.) a month for officers, stewards, electricians, first radio-tele- 
graphists, repair mechanics, and refrigerating engineers, 75 crowns 
(£4.4s.9d.) for ratings generally, and 60 crowns (£3.7s.9d.) for 
junior seamen, boys and girls. 


Hours oF WorK AND OVERTIME 
Belgium 
Recent Changes. 


Rates of payment for overtime have been increased for both 
officers and ratings. Ratings in the catering department receive 
payment as overtime for all work in excess of 10 hours a day and 
for all work in port on Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and holidays. 
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Officers. 


Hours of work at sea are organised on the three-watch system 
for deck and engineer officers, though the master may institute a 
two-watch system for deck officers if the safety of the ship so re- 
quires; and the number of officers must be sufficient to make it 
unnecessary for the master or chief engineer to take watch regu- 
larly. Hours in addition to the ordinary watch on work considered 
by the master to be necessary and urgent for safeguarding the 
vessel, its cargo or the persons on board, or for assisting other 
vessels or persons, do not give any right to compensation. Extra 
hours worked in other circumstances are to be compensated by 
overtime payment. 

On arrival days, overtime is not payable till either 2 hours 
after the master has finished with the engines or till after at least 
10 hours, including meal times, have been worked, whichever time 
is the earlier. On sailing days, overtime is not payable for hours 
worked during the period of 12 hours preceding departure on the 
customary duties necessary to enable the ship to put to sea. Over- 
time is not payable in foreign ports at which the vessel remains 
less than 24 hours and neither takes on nor discharges cargo. 

When a vessel is in port in the United Kingdom, leave must 
so far as possible be given to officers at night and on Saturday 
afternoons, Sundays and holidays, though one officer and one 
engineer may be required to be on watch. 

If a vessel has been in port for more than 12 hours, sea watches 
are suspended unless the master decides otherwise. When sea 
watches have been so suspended, the hours of duty of officers 
(except the chief engineer) are, on Monday to Friday, from 7 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. with 2 hours off duty, and, on Saturday, from 7 a.m. to 
1 p.m. with half an hour off duty (¢.e., 8 hours and 5% hours daily). 
(These hours may, however, be modified in foreign ports where 
different working hours prevail.) 

Time worked in excess of the hours fixed, as indicated in the 
preceding paragraph, and all time worked in port on Sundays and 
on nine public holidays must be paid for as overtime. 

Officers on night watch do not receive overtime pay unless 
actual work for the ship is required of them outside the regular 
working hours. In ports of "the United Kingdom, however, all 
time spent on week-end night watch, from Saturday to Monday, 
is treated as overtime. 

The rate of pay for overtime is 3s. an hour for officers (1s. 6d. 
an hour for cadets in their first year of service and 2s. an hour in 
later years), but the owner may, and in practice usually does, pay 
instead a lump sum monthly of £6.10s. (£3 and £4.10s. for cadets) ; 
the owner is also required to pay compensation to the chief engineer 
in lieu of overtime payment. 


Ratings. 


Deck department. The standard hours of work at sea and on 
sailing and arrival days are 56 a week, but deck ratings may be 
called upon to work 8 additional hours a week without overtime 
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ay. In danger zones, and in particular north of 35°N and east 
of 20°W, these hours are to be utilised, except in case of absolute 
necessity, for supplementary look-out and stand-by duties and not 
for ship maintenance work. No rating may be on duty for more 
than 12 hours in any one day or, except on sailing and arrival days, 
be given less than 8 consecutive hours off duty during each period 
of 24 hours. For men regularly engaged on navigational duties the 
minimum number of hours of duty a day is 7. 

Overtime required in case of emergency affecting the safety 
of the ship, passengers, crew or cargo, or for safety and lifeboat 
drill does not give any right to compensation. Otherwise, all hours 
worked in excess of 56 a week plus the 8 additional hours that may 
be required, or in excess of 12 in any day, or in such a way as to give 
less than 8 consecutive hours off duty in 24, must be compensated 
by the payment of overtime. 

For day workers, hours of work at sea (excluding meal times) 
are 8 a day from Monday to Friday, 6 on Saturday, and the time 
required for sanitary duties on Sunday. Overtime is not payable 
in respect of any day until the full day’s work has been performed, 
but is then payable in respect of any hours worked in excess of the 
limits mentioned. 

In port, when watches are suspended and except on sailing and 
arrival days and in cases of emergency, hours of duty are limited 
to 8 hours a day from Monday to Friday, 5 hours on Saturday, 
and the time, limited to a maximum of 2 hours, required for normal 
routine and sanitary duties on Sunday. These hours must be 
worked between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. (1 p.m. on Saturday), but this 
timetable may be modified in a foreign port where different working 
hours prevail. Overtime is payable for all time worked in excess 
of the limits stated and for all work, other than routine or sanitary 
duties, on a Sunday which is not a sailing or arrival day. 

Nine holidays are treated as Sundays, irrespective of the custom 
of the port in which the vessel is lying. 

Quartermasters are entitled to overtime for all work in port 
in a of 8 hours a day (including Sunday), reckoning from mid- 
night. 


Stokehold and engine-room. Hours of work at sea are arranged on the 
three-watch system, making 56 hours per week, and without the 
8 additional hours which may be required in the deck department. 
Ashes should be dumped during watch, but if ratings have to do 
this work after their four hours on watch they are entitled to over- 
time. 

For day workers, the working hours and overtime arrangements, 
both at sea and in port, are the same as for day workers in the 
deck department. 

On sailing and arrival days overtime is payable, except in cases 
of emergency involving the safety of the ship, for all time worked 
between midnight and midnight in excess of 9 hours, excluding 
meal times. 


Catering department. At sea and on sailing and arrival days, all 
hours worked in excess of 10 a day are paid for as overtime. 
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In port, hours in excess of 10 a day from Monday to Friday, 
or in excess of 6 between 6 a.m. and 1 p.m. on Saturday, and all 
time worked on Sundays and holidays, are paid for as overtime. 


Amount of overtime pay. The rate of pay for overtime in all 
departments is 2s. an hour for adult ratings and 1s. 6d. an hour 


for boys. 


Great Britain 


Recent Changes. 


The only change in regard to working hours made by the deci- 
sions of the National Maritime Board which came into effect on 
1 February 1943 concerned ratings in the deck department, for 
whom the standard hours of work are now fixed at 56 a week (instead 
of 56 plus a possible additional 8 hours). Further consideration 
is to be given by the Board to the questions of hours of work and 
overtime rates. 


Officers. 


There is no general regulation of hours of work. An agreement 
dating from 1936, on the complement of certificated navigating offi- 
cers, in addition to the master, to be carried on foreign-going vessels 
provides that three such officers shall be carried on vessels exceed- 
ing 1,600 tons gross', and that a three-watch system shall be main- 
tained at sea, subject to the discretion of the master to double 
watches in special circumstances whenever he may consider this 
necessary. Another agreement, of 11 April 1940, provides for 
compensatory leave in the United Kingdom to be given to navigat- 
ing and engineer officers on the ground that “‘ships’ officers, from 
the nature of their profession, must often be on duty for long periods, 
especially in small vessels where the complement is necessarily 
strictly limited, and must often, particularly in deep-sea trades, 
be unable to get home except at long intervals”. This agreement 
does not apply to officers in foreign-going passenger or cargo liners 
if they are on continuous pay, whether on or off articles. The effect 
of the agreement is as follows: 

Special leave in the United Kingdom is given in compensation 
for hours worked above certain limits. The limit is, in the case 
of a foreign-going ship, 9 hours a day, averaged over the voyage 
or over the period of a runnin eement. Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays (and certain public holidays) when the vessel is in 
port (sailing and arrival days excepted) are treated specially for 
the purpose of calculating the excess of hours of duty over the 
average, in the manner shown by the following example: 


The articles last in all 90 days, which include 3 Saturdays, 2 Sundays, and 1 
holiday. From the total of 90 days, deductions are made of 1}4 days for the three 
Saturday afternoons, 2 days for the two Sundays, and 1 day for the holiday, or 
4% days in all, leaving a net total of 8534 days. At an average of 9 hours per day, 
the aggregate for 8514 days is 769} hours. If the actual hours of duty during 


1 The limit was reduced from 2,500 to 1,600 tons gross as from 15 Feb. 1942, 
as a wartime measure. 
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the 90 days exceed this aggregate of 769% hours, the excess is taken into account 
for the purpose of special leave. 


“Hours of duty” are defined to mean hours exclusive of meal 
times in which an officer is called upon to perform actual duty. 
Compensation is not given for duty in an emergency affecting the 
safety of the vessel, passengers, crew or cargo (in wartime pre- 
cautionary measures against possible enemy action, as distinct 
from actual danger, are not regarded as emergency duties). 

The amount of leave on pay in the United Kingdom which is 
granted under this arrangement is, for every complete 12 hours 
of excess duty, one day’s leave, that is to say, 24 consecutive hours 
off duty. If, in the opinion of the owner or master, it is impracticable 
to give leave, compensation must be paid at the rate of £1.5s. for 
every day’s leave due. 


Ratings. 


Deck department. Standard hours of duty while the vessel is 
at sea, excluding arrival and sailing days, may not exceed 56 hours 
per week. No rating is to be on duty for more than 12 hours in any 
one day or to be given less than 8 consecutive hours off duty during 
each period of 24 hours. In the case of men regularly engaged on 
navigational duties the minimum number of hours on duty a day 
is 6. 

Overtime required in case of emergency affecting the safety of 
the vessels, passengers, crew or cargo does not give any right to 
compensation. Otherwise, all hours worked in excess of 56 per 
week, or in excess of 12 in any day, or in such a way as to give less 
than 8 consecutive hours off duty in the 24 hours give a right to 
compensation either by equivalent time off in port or by payment 
at the rate of 5d. an hour for boys and ordinary seamen and Is. 
an hour for others. 

Day workers, that is to say, ratings such as carpenters, boat- 
swains, storekeepers, etc., whose time at sea is not divided into 
watches and who are normally on duty only during the day, are 
subject to a different maximum and distribution of their working 
hours at sea. Except on days of sailing and arrival or in cases of 
emergency, their hours of duty (exclusive of meals) are 8 per day 
on Monday to Friday, 6 on Saturday, and 4 on Sunday (on which 
day, so far as possible, only sanitary and routine duties are to be 
performed). Overtime is not payable in respect of any day until 
a full day’s work has been performed, but is then payable in respect 
of any hours worked in excess of these limits. 

On days of sailing and arrival, ratings required to work more 
than 10 hours between midnight and midnight (excluding meal 
hours but including time spent on sea watch) are entitled to over- 
time pay for extra hours worked in port plus extra hours worked at 
sea over and above normal sea-watch. The rate of overtime pay 
is 9d. an hour for boys and ordinary seamen, 2s. 3d. an hour for 
carpenters, and 1s. 9d. an hour for others. 

When the vessel is in port, hours of duty are limited, except on 
sailing and arrival days and in cases of emergency, to 8 per day 
from Monday to Friday, 5 hours on Saturday, and the time required 
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for normal routine and sanitary duties on Sunday. Overtime is 
payable for hours worked in excess of these limits and for any time 
worked on Sunday on duties other than the normal routine or 
sanitary duties. The rate of overtime pay is 9d. an hour for boys 
and ordinary seamen, 2s. 3d. an hour for carpenters, and 1s. 9d. 
for others. 


Stokehold and engine-room. While the vessel is at sea, hours of 
duty may not exceed 56 per week, but overtime is not payable for 
hours in excess of this limit worked for the normal relieving of 
watches and for hoisting and dumping of ashes (which, however, 
is to be done in watch-keeping hours where practicable). Hours 
in excess of 8 per day do not give a right to compensation if worked 
in case of emergency affecting the safety of the vessel, passengers, 
crew or cargo, safety or boat drill or cleaning of crews’ quarters, 
or as a result of sickness or injury to a member of the department; 
but in other cases compensation is given either by equivalent time 
off in port or by payment at 1s. an hour. 

The working hours and overtime arrangements for day workers 
at sea are the same as for day workers in the deck department. 

On days of sailing and arrival, the working hours and overtime 
arrangements are the same as for the deck department, except 
that overtime is payable for hours worked in excess of 9 between 
midnight and midnight. 

When the vessel is in port, the working hours and overtime 
arrangements are the same as for the deck department. 


Catering department. Hours of duty while at sea may not exceed 
70 per week or 10 per day. Hours in excess of these limits do not 
give a right to compensation if worked in case of emergency affect- 
ing the safety of the vessel, passengers, crew or cargo, safety or 
boat drill or cleaning of crews’ quarters, or as a result of sickness 
or injury to a member of the department, but in other cases com- 
pensation is given by payment at the rate of 5d. an hour for boys, 
9d. an hour for ratings receiving basic pay of less than £16.10s. 
a month, and 1s. 3d. an hour for ratings receiving higher basic pay. 

The working hours and overtime arrangements for sailing and 
arrival days are the same as for days at sea. 

When the vessel is in port, hours of work are to be 9 hours a 
day, to be worked between 6 a.m. and 7 p.m. Hours in excess of 
9 worked on any day, including Sunday, give a right to overtime 
payment at the rate of 9d. an hour for boys, 1s. 6d. an hour for 
ratings receiving basic pay of less than £16. 10s. a month, and 
is. 3d. an hour for ratings receiving higher basic pay. 

Chief stewards and chief cooks who have an assistant other 
than a boy do not receive overtime pay. 


Netherlands 


Recent Changes. 


The standard hours of work of deck and engine-room ratings 
have been reduced to 56 a week, and maximum hours for the cater- 
ing staff have been fixed at 12 hours per day, with special arrange- 
ments in port. The rates of overtime pay have been raised. 
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Officers. 


Hours of work at sea are organised on the three-watch system, 
and the standard hours for navigating and engineer officers at sea 
and on arrival and sailing days are 8 hours a day, plus the time 
required for changing the watch and filling in the log-book. When 
the vessel is in port, the standard hours are 8 a day from Monday 
to Friday, 5 hours on Saturday, and the time required for necessary 
routine duties on Sunday. Hours worked in excess of these standard 
hours are paid for at the rate of 1 florin an hour for chief and second 
engineers and first mates, 0.85 florins an hour for second mates, 
third engineers, and first electricians, and 0.75 florins an hour for 
other officers (equivalent to 2s. 8d., 2s. 3d., and 2s. an hour); for 
overtime in port on Saturdays after 1 p.m. and on Sundays these 
rates are increased by one-half. 


Ratings. 


Deck, stokehold and engine-room departments. The standard 
working hours at sea and on arrival and sailing days are 8 a day, 
including Sundays, but firemen and trimmers may be required to 
work the extra time necessary for hoisting and dumping ashes. 

The standard hours of work of day men are 8 a day from Monday 
to Friday, 5 on Saturday, and the time required for necessary 
routine duties on Sunday. 

In port, the standard hours are 8 a day from Monday to Friday, 
5 on Saturday, and the time required for necessary routine duties 
on Sunday. Overtime worked in excess of these limits is paid for at 
the rate of 0.75 florins (2s.) an hour, with an increase of one-half 
for overtime worked in port after 1 p.m. on Saturday or on Sunday. 


Catering department. Standard hours at sea are 10 hours a day, 
including Sundays; on cargo vessels these hours must be worked 
between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m., on passenger vessels, between 6 a.m. 
and 10 p.m. 

In port the standard hours on cargo vessels and passenger 
vessels with less than 40 passengers on board are 9 hours a day, 
to be worked between 6 a.m. and 8 p.m., and on passenger vessels 
with 40 or more passengers on board, 10 hours a day between 
6 a.m. and 10 p.m. On cargo vessels in port, catering ratings must 
be free to leave the ship by 7 p.m. 

Ratings must enjoy an uninterrupted rest period of at least 8 
hours, or, in the case of boys under 18 years of age, of 10 hours. 

Overtime worked in excess of these limits is paid for at the rate 
of 0.75 florins (2s.) an hour, with an increase of one-half for overtime 
worked in port after 1 p.m. on Saturday or on Sunday. 


Norway 
Recent Changes. 


The new agreement increases the rate of pay for overtime, but 
normal hours of duty and the working of overtime continue to be 
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governed by the rules laid down by the Act of 10 March 1939 on 
hours of work on board ship.'! These rules are the same, generally 
speaking, for both officers and ratings. 


Officers and Ratings. 


Deck department. Normal hours of work at sea may not exceed 
8 hours in any one day. In the case of officers (in vessels required 
to carry not less than three deck officers), not more than 1 hour a 
day in addition to the 8 hours may be required on normal work for 
navigational and clerical duties, and if circumstances necessitate 
two officers being on watch at the same time, 4 additional hours 
may be required as normal work. 

For day men, normal hours of work at sea are 8 hours a day, 
between 6 a.m. and 6. p.m., and 48 hours a week. On Sundays and 
holidays a day man may not be required to do as normal work for 
more than one hour any work other than work which is part of his 
regular duties and cannot be postponed. 

On sailing and arrival days, normal hours of work, including 
time at sea and in port or time in port alone, are 10 hours a day for 
officers and 9 hours for ratings. 

On Sundays and holidays, normal work includes only work 
necessary for the safety, navigation or handling of the vessel and 
work connected therewith which cannot be postponed, light cleaning 
work and washing down of decks (up to a maximum of one hour), 
work not connected with the cargo for the purpose of clearing the 
vessel in preparation for arrival or departure, and, in the case of 
radio-telegraphists, necessary radio duties. 

When a vessel is in port and sea watches are suspended, normal 
hours of work are 8 a day and 48 a week. On Sundays and holidays 
only light cleaning work, washing of decks and general work that 
must be performed daily may be required as normal work, and then 
for not more than one hour altogether. The hours of duty must fall 
between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. on weekdays and between 7 a.m. and 
9 a.m. on Sundays and holidays. 

Sea watches may be kept in port if the master so decides for 
reasons of safety or if the vessel’s stay in port is not to exceed 18 
hours. In that case, the normal hours of work at sea apply; but on 
Sundays and holidays members of the crew other than daymen 
may be required to do as normal work boat duty and work, not 
connected with the cargo, for the purpose of clearing the vessel in 
preparation for arrival or departure. If sea watches are kept in 
port for reasons other than safety and the vessel’s stay in port has 
lasted more than 18 hours, all work which could not have been 
required under the rules for arrival and sailing days and for days 
in port with sea watches suspended must be treated as overtime. 


Stokehold and engine-room departments. For engineer officers and 
donkeymen in vessels required to carry not less than three engineer 
officers and for engine-room ratings other than donkeymen in ves- 
sels carrying not less than three firemen or not less than three motor- 
men and greasers in all, normal hours of work at sea are 8 hours 


1Cf. I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1939, No. 1. 
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in any one day. In addition, the time required for the hoisting and 
dumping of ashes by ratings is treated as normal work. 

For day men, normal hours of work at sea are the same as for 
the deck department. 

On sailing and arrival days, normal hours of work, including 
time at sea and in port or time in port alone, are 8 hours a day. 
On Sundays and holidays, normal work includes, in addition to the 
duties mentioned for the deck department, the hoisting and dump- 
ing of ashes. 

When a vessel is in port, the rules concerning normal hours of 
work are the same as for the deck department, both when sea 
watches are suspended and when they are not. 


Catering and clerical departments. Normal hours of work at sea 
on vessels other than passenger vessels may not exceed 10 hours 
a day and must fall between 5 a.m. and 8 p.m. These hours apply 
also on sailing and arrival days. 

On Sundays and holidays, only light cleaning and work ne- 
cessary for catering for and waiting upon the crew and passengers 
may be required as normal work. 

When a vessel is in port, normal hours of work are 9 hours a 
day for catering staff and 8 hours a day and 48 hours a week for 
clerical staff, and on non-passenger vessels the hours of work must 
fall between 5 a.m. and 7 p.m. 


Rules Applicable to All Departments. 


Overtime is not payable for work urgently necessary to avert 
danger to human life or to render assistance to other vessels or to 
any person, for life-saving and fire drills, and for participation in 
customs, quarantine, and health formalities. 

Overtime may not be worked regularly as a permanent addition 
to the normal hours of work at sea, or for more than 24 hours a 
week for any man, or to such an extent that a man’s hours of work 
in any one day exceed 16 hours. These restrictions do not apply 
to overtime required for work urgently necessary for the safety of 
the vessel or cargo, to watch duty in port and boat duty in con- 
nection therewith (provided time off is allowed in compensation), 
to work necessitated by sickness, injury or absence of a member 
of the crew, to work due to measures ordered by the port author- 
ities, and to other work which cannot be postponed (provided that 
no man may be required in virtue of this exception to work more 
than 108 hours in any week). 

Overtime must be paid for in money; compensation by time 
off duty is allowed only in the case of watch duty in port and boat 
duty in connection therewith, and then on condition that it is 
given on the day on which the overtime is worked or the day before 
or after (if it is not a Sunday or holiday). 

The rate of overtime pay is 2.25 crowns (2s. 64d.) an hour for 
deck and engineer officers and 1.75 crowns (1s. 11d.) an hour for 


ratings. 








The Rehabilitation and Resettlement of 
Disabled Persons in Great Britain 


Report of the Inter-departmental Committee 


For obvious reasons, the war has brought the question of the re- 
habilitation and resettlement of disabled persons into special pro- 
minence. The problems of this group are not merely war problems, 
however. The handicaps imposed by disabilities of various kinds 
have always made it hard for the men and women concerned to procure 
suitable training and to find and to keep employment. The disabled 
have nearly always been among the marginal groups in each national 
employment market—the first to be cast aside in times of depression 
and the last to profit by upswings im economic activity. The war, 
while greatly increasing the extent of the problem, has at the same time 
provided an opportunity to reconsider the principles for placing dis- 
abled persons in suitable and useful work and to find more permanent 
solutions for meeting their special employment needs. In view of the 
widespread interest of these problems, tt 1s considered useful to present 
in the Review a rather comprehensive summary of the proposals 
made in Great Britain by an Inter-departmental Committee set up 
to consider the rehabilitation and resettlement of disabled persons. 


In Great Britain, the problem of rehabilitating disabled persons 
became acute sooner than in most other countries at war. Not 
only was there a national desire that action should be taken to 
restore the capacity of disabled persons as fully as possible, but 
the services of the disabled were needed during the war to supple- 
ment the national labour supply. Relatively early steps were 
therefore taken to meet the immediate war problem; and in ad- 
dition, machinery was set in motion for exploring the whole problem 
of rehabilitation and defining the longer-term principles and the 
concrete programme of action for the post-war period. 

In December 1941, an Inter-departmental Committee on the 
Rehabilitation and Resettlement of Disabled Persons was ap- 
pointed, with the following terms of reference: 


(a) To make proposals for introduction at the earliest possible date of a 
scheme for the rehabilitation and training for employment of disabled persons 
not provided for by the Interim Scheme [of the Ministry of Labour']; 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 192. 
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(6) To consider and make recommendations for introduction as soon as 
possible after the war of a comprehensive scheme for (7) the rehabilitation and 
training of, and (ii) securing satisfactory employment for, disabled persons of 
all categories; 

(c) To consider and make recommendations as to the manner in which the 
scheme proposed for introduction after the war should be financed. 


The final report of the Committee was issued in January 1943.! 
Its major conclusions and recommendations are summarised below. 
It is pointed out that the proposals of the Committee do not con- 
flict in aim or principle with the proposals of Sir William Beveridge 
on social insurance’, although acceptance of the Beveridge Plan 
might involve reconsideration of the proposed machinery for ad- 
ministering the rehabilitation programme. It is urged, therefore, 
that consideration of the report on rehabilitation and resettlement 
should not be deferred until a decision has been reached on the 
future scheme of social insurance, but should be begun without 
delay in order to enable the Government to introduce a well-planned 
scheme for rehabilitation and resettlement as soon as possible after 
the end of the war. 


THe INTERIM SCHEME 


In October 1941, the Minister of Labour and National Service 
introduced an Interim Scheme for the training and resettlement of 
disabled persons. The Committee considered the working of this 


scheme, and in March 1942 submitted an Interim Report suggest- 
ing two changes in the scheme: first, that the training provisions 
should cover all occupations likely to provide satisfactory employ- 
ment during the war; and, secondly, that the facilities for employ- 
ment under sheltered conditions available in voluntary undertakings 
should, with the financial aid of the Ministry of Labour and Na- 
tional Service, be brought into use for the benefit of persons whose 
disablement prevented employment under ordinary conditions, 
with preference given to service and civilian war casualties. At 
about the same time, the Committee recommended that artificial 
limbs should be supplied to persons not entitled to a free issue, 
provided that this would enable the persons concerned to enter 
or to resume work of importance to the war effort. These three 
recommendations were accepted and have already been put into 
effect with certain amendments. 


PROBLEMS OF REHABILITATION 


The rehabilitation of persons disabled by injury or sickness is 
both a medical and a social and industrial problem. The medical 
problem is to provide adequate and suitable medical treatment. 


1 Report of Inter-departmental Committee on the Rehabilitation and Resettlement 
of Disabled Persons, Cmd. 6415 (London, 1943). The Committee included repre- 
sentatives of the Ministries of Labour and National Service, Pensions, and Health, 
the Home Office, the Board of Education, the Department of Health for Scotland, 
the Treasury, and the Offices of the War Cabinet. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, pp. 46-61: 
“Social Security Plans in Great Britain”’. 
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This should begin as soon as possible and should continue through 
convalescence with the aim of restoring the person’s mental and 
physical capacity at the earliest possible date and to the fullest 
possible extent. Once the medical restoration has been achieved, 
the social and industrial problems of rehabilitation arise. In con- 
sultation with medical experts, a decision must be made as to 
whether the person can return to his previous occupation and, if 
not, what other occupation would be the most suitable for him. 
Next, there must be some way of ensuring that the services of the 
person whose capacity has been restored are fully used in pro- 
ductive work, whether in his old occupation or in another. 

These problems are closely related. During the process of 
rehabilitation there is a transfer of responsibility from the medical 
to the industrial services, and the industrial service should begin 
to operate before the medical service ends. This means that there 
should be the fullest co-operation between these services throughout 
the rehabilitation process. Under the Interim Scheme, hospitals 
were, for the first time, linked with the employment exchange 
service. Provision was made for interviewing the patients in hospital 
and for consulting the hospital authorities as to the patient’s fit- 
ness for employment and as to the most suitable types of employ- 
ment. Experience with this scheme has already proved that this 
must be an essential feature of any permanent rehabilitation scheme. 
The co-operation of hospitals and employment exchanges would 
be facilitated if, as has been suggested, the country’s hospital 
services are reorganised on a regional basis and on the principle 
of dealing with particular types of disabilities in specialised centres 
or hospitals. 

Mere placement in employment does not complete the re- 
habilitation process, however. In the first place, the aim is not to 
put a disabled person into any work but into the most suitable 
work, that is, the most skilled work of which he is capable. Secondly, 
experience with the Interim Scheme has shown that during the war 
many disabled persons can be placed, with little or no training, in 
jobs that are fairly good but of little importance from a long-term 
point of view, and that the few disabled persons taking training 
for skilled trades have trained for engineering processes in munitions 
work. This means that after the war a large proportion of the 
persons disabled during the war will have to receive training or 
retraining for other forms of employment. 

Finally, since post-war rehabilitation will depend on a variety 
of health, social, industrial, and economic factors, any scheme may 
need modification in the light of developments of wider national 
policy and will have to be adapted to other parts of general post- 
war reconstruction planning. 


Eligibility for Post-War Rehabilitation 


Under the Interim Scheme, eligibility is unrestricted. The 
scheme is open to all persons (juveniles and adults) without regard 
to the cause, nature or date of the disablement. It is recommended 
that this principle should also apply to the post-war scheme. This 
conclusion is based on two main reasons. First, there is a national 
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duty to see that persons who have suffered disablement have an 
opporturtity to lead as full and useful a life as their disablement 
makes possible. Secondly, since disablement represents a double 
loss to the community—namely, a reduction of total productive 
capacity and an increase in the cost of maintenance and remedial 
services—the restoration of the disabled person to productive em- 
ployment will be an economic advantage to the nation. Thus the 
cause of disablement is not material. Nevertheless, acceptance of 
the principle of general eligibility would not prevent the introduc- 
tion of any system of preference as between different causes of 
disablement, or any system whereby the payment of costs, or a 
contribution towards the costs, might be required from or on behalf 
of certain classes of disabled persons. 


Medical Rehabilitation 


This section of the Report outlines, under separate headings for 
the principal categories of disablement, the kind of treatment given, 
the medical condition existing at the end of treatment, and any 
further care which the patient may need to restore his working 
capacity. 

Among other things, it is suggested that every effort should be 
made to develop hospital facilities, specialised in caring for persons 
with fractures and other physical injuries, and that special measures 
should be taken to give full publicity to the existence of these 
facilities and to secure their use by all persons concerned—hospitals, 
doctors, employers and workers, and the general public. For the 
great mass of other surgical cases and general medical cases, re- 
habilitation treatment is a relatively new conception, and the import- 
ance of providing this treatment should therefore be brought to the 
attention of the health departments and of all hospital authorities. 
The same general recommendation is made in the case of persons 
suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis. For cardiac cases, the 
competent authorities are urged to examine the question of estab- 
lishing a number of special centres somewhat on the lines of sana- 
toria. Treatment for cases of neurosis is now confined to persons 
who are covered by the Emergency Hospital Scheme!; it is recom- 
mended that the Scheme should be extended to others, and that 
a neuro-psychiatric service should be set up on a regional basis. 
After-care measures for cases of psychosis should be considered. 
Industrial diseases should be dealt with through the general hospital 
service, but in the case of the mining industry, disablement should 
be given special attention by the medical service of the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power, whose co-operation with the other responsible 
departments should be developed. The basic importance of pre- 
ventive medicine in industry is stressed; and it is urged that meas- 
ures aimed at the prevention and early diagnosis of disabilities 
should be carefully examined by the departments concerned. 

To deal adequately with disablement will require a great and 
sustained national effort to improve existing hospital accommoda- 
tion and to find the necessary staff for rehabilitation services. As 





1 This Scheme covers air-raid casualties, service patients, and various groups 
of civilian patients, in particular those engaged on war work. 
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an immediate step towards increasing trained personnel, it is sug- 
gested that special diplomas for medical specialists and other 
workers in the rehabilitation branch of the medical profession 
might be instituted. 


Reconditioning 


Reconditioning—the mental and physical restoration of persons 
who, although discharged from hospital, are not immediately fit 
for full-time employment or vocational training—should be the 
general responsibility of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service. Special centres (mainly residential) should be set up, 
with facilities to assist full recovery—fresh air, good food, physical 
training and exercises, and a limited amount of useful indoor oc- 
cupation, with medical advice available as required, each centre 
being linked with a hospital. The Ministry of Labour and National 
Service has already decided to establish an experimental centre 
of this kind, and it is hoped that the operation of this centre will 
provide useful data. 

It is emphasised that where light employment is thought to be 
a suitable aid to reconditioning, careful arrangements should be 
made to provide this type of employment for the workers con- 
cerned. Where satisfactory arrangements cannot be made in private 
industry (for example, where an employer is not interested in the 
rehabilitation process but only in the amount of compensation to 
be paid to the worker), it would be far better for light employment 
on productive work, under non-competitive conditions and with 
adequate medical supervision, to be provided in special centres. 
These would not necessarily be residential and should be situated 
as near as possible to industrial areas so as to facilitate an early trans- 
fer to regular employment. 

Obviously persons undergoing reconditioning need some pro- 
vision for their support. It is suggested that this should be in the 
form of a maintenance allowance similar to that payable during 
the course of vocational training (see below). 

The reconditioning of juveniles should be left to the education 
———— rather than to the Ministry of Labour and National 

rvice. 


Vocational Training 


Three types of vocational training (meaning training for em- 
ployment under ordinary conditions) need to be provided for 
disabled persons: 


(1) Training for the professional and higher grades of technical, 
administrative and executive employment; 

(2) Training for semi-professional and lower grade technical, 
executive and clerical occupations; and 

(3) Training for industrial occupations. 


Training for persons in the first group is being examined in 
connection with the general demobilisation plans, with a view to 
facilitating the change-over to peace conditions and increasing the 
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number of qualified workers in the professions. It therefore seemed 
unnecessary to devise a special scheme of professional training for 
disabled persons. Men discharged on medical grounds from the 
forces, the merchant navy, or civil defence services and not required 
for other national service may already apply for and receive uni- 
versity and higher professional training.‘ It is recommended that 
immediate consideration should be given to the question of extend- 
ing these facilities to all qualified persons who have been disabled 
otherwise than through war service, and that the possibility of 
including such facilities in the permanent post-war scheme should 
be examined. 

A large number of disabled persons will want training for semi- 
professional occupations of somewhat lower grades. Under the 
Interim Scheme this type of training can be arranged, but the 
demand for it has so far been limited. Provision for training in 
these occupations should be made by the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service as part of the general scheme of training and in 
co-operation, as necessary, with the education departments. 

For the many disabled persons who will wish to train for indus- 
trial occupations, the present training scheme administered by 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service should be adapted 
and extended to meet post-war requirements. It should apply to 
persons of 16 years of age and over, the training of juveniles of 
under 16 years of age being left to the education departments. 

The existing facilities for training in industrial occupations are 
Government training centres, technical colleges, employers’ work- 
shops, and special centres. The first three provide courses of train- 
ing both for the able-bodied and for the disabled and are particular- 
ly suitable for disabled persons who can take training more or less 
on standard lines. For persons who cannot easily be fitted into a 
standard course and who require more individual attention and 
some medical supervision, special centres are necessary. Two such 
centres are already in use under the Interim Scheme. It is suggested 
that the possibility of increasing the number of special centres of 
this kind, either administered directly by the Ministry of Labour 
or (as at present) in association with voluntary bodies, should be 
examined. 

Special emphasis is laid on the importance of full consultation 
with both sides of industry on any scheme of vocational training 
for the disabled which may be adopted. The recommendations 
made should all be discussed in the first instance with the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress and with the British Em- 
ployers’ Confederation. The application of general principles to 
separate industries and occupations should then be worked out in 
detail with the organised employers and workers concerned. All 
these discussions should be started as soon as possible. 

Three general principles should govern the industrial training 
scheme. In the first place, training must be directed towards specific 
employment. The course of training and the number of persons to 
be admitted to any particular course must therefore be determined 
by the employment opportunities in the different occupations. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943, p. 777. 
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Secondly, disablement alone should not be a ground for claiming 
training. The applicant should provide evidence that his disable- 
ment is a handicap to satisfactory employment and that training 
is necessary and may be expected to overcome this handicap. 
Thirdly, training should be continued to the point where the dis- 
abled person can take up work on equal terms with those who have 
entered employment in the ordinary way—whether under appren- 
ticeship or otherwise. The Committee therefore does not favour 
the system adopted after the last war whereby training in institu- 
tions was followed by subsidised “improvership’’ with private 
employers for a period until the worker could earn the full rate 
of wages. 

On the basis of these principles, it is recommended that, in 
consultation with employers and workers, plans should be made 
as to the number of persons to be trained in a given period in the 
different occupations in each industrial group. Employers and work- 
ers should advise the Ministry of Labour on the general standards 
to be applied in selecting persons for training, the curriculum to 
be followed, the nature of the trade tests to be used, and the stand- 
ard of proficiency to be reached. Ultimate responsibility for deci- 
sions in regard to the training to be given and the administration 
of the scheme should rest with the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service. But the representatives of labour and management should 
make themselves responsible for seeing that persons who have 
received training to the proper standard are accepted without 
question and given proper recognition with other workers. 

Under the Interim Scheme, trainees receive maintenance allow- 
ances on a fixed scale. These include a payment for dependent 
wives and children and are paid without regard to the receipt by 
the trainees of any pension or other payment for their disablement. 
It is recommended that this principle should be adopted in the 
post-war scheme, and that the maintenance allowance should be 
at a uniform rate, irrespective of the wage payable in the occupa- 
tion in which training is being given. This principle permits flexi- 
bility in administration and also facilitates transfer to another 
course if the course originally selected is found to be unsuitable. 
Under the present munitions training scheme, trainees receive 
wages at rates fixed in relation to those payable in the engineering 
industry, and disabled persons capable of taking these courses 
receive the wages and are subject to the other conditions of the 
scheme. They are thus able to receive their training in association 
with the able-bodied—‘‘an advantage which the Committee would 
welcome in the post-war scheme’’. 

In general, it is regarded as of great importance that the complete 
scheme of vocational training for the disabled should be based on 
a common plan in order that the fullest opportunity may be given 
to disabled persons to take training, under a general or a special 
scheme, in any occupation for which they are considered capable. 


RESETTLEMENT 


Permanent resettlement involves provision for two main cate- 
gories of persons—those who can take up employment under ordi- 
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nary conditions in industry and commerce, and those who are not 
fitted for employment under ordinary conditions. There is no 
exact dividing line between the two groups. It is suggested that 
many persons who appear at first to be incapable of ordinary em- 
ployment will be found able, after a period of specialised training 
and experience under sheltered conditions, to enter into ordinary 
employment, and that this consideration should govern the ad- 
ministration of the whole scheme of resettlement. 

After the last war the King’s National Roll Scheme was in- 
troduced to facilitate the re-employment of ex-service men. The 
Scheme, which is still in operation, calls for employers to volunteer 
to employ a specified quota (generally 5 per cent.) of disabled ex- 
service men. It has three distinctive features: (1) it is limited to 
ex-service men receiving disability pensions; (2) it is limited to men 
who served with the forces; and (3) the appeal to employers to 
volunteer to employ a quota of disabled service men is reinforced 
by a substantial incentive in the form of a preference to enrolled 
firms in the allocation of Government contracts. 

Examining this Scheme, the Committee comes to the conclu- 
sion that it is not suited in principle, and cannot be made adequate 
in practice, for a permanent and comprehensive scheme for resettling 
disabled persons. It also finds that the voluntary method will not 
suffice in the post-war period and that some measure of statutory 
obligation will be required. Unemployment among disabled persons 
cannot, of course, be cured by a simple statutory requirement that 
employers should engage disabled workers; but the incidence of 
unemployment can be reduced by action to ensure that handicaps 
are not made worse by lack of employment opportunities or by 
prejudice. 

The scheme should not therefore try to create employment or preference for 
disabled persons regardless of their capacity to undertake the work required and 
of the need for efficiency in production; the aim should be to secure for the disabled 
their full share, within their capacity, of such employment as is ordinarily avail- 
able. In this sense the scheme must not upset the industrial structure and must, 
in general, fit in with the normal methods of labour engagement. 


To implement these general conclusions, three principal recom- 
mendations are made: 


(1) The introduction of a quota of disabled persons, and the 
imposition on employers who do not meet the quota of restrictions 
on the engagement of other workers; 

(2) The scheduling of certain occupations for the benefit of 
disabled persons; 

(3) The establishment of a register of persons handicapped 
by disablement. 


The translation of these proposals into a programme of action 
would require new legislation. The Act incorporating the recom- 
mendations should place general administrative responsibility for 
the scheme on the Ministry of Labour and National Service. De- 
tailed administration should be left to local committees, attached 
to the local offices of the Ministry of Labour and working under 
the general direction of the Minister. Each committee should be 
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responsible for the work in its area, and the co-ordination of the 
committees on a regional basis should be provided for to the extent 
found necessary. Each committee should include medical experts 
and employers’ and workers’ representatives. Finally, it is em- 
phasised that the success of the scheme will depend to a very large 
extent upon the close co-operation of employers and trade unions 
in the formulation of policy and in detailed administration. 

It is pointed out that it is not possible for the whole scheme to 
operate in full from any given date. Certain parts, notably the 
register of disabled persons, must start in advance of others. How- 
ever, it would be inadvisable to delay the introduction of the scheme 
until the change-over from war to peace production has reached 
an advanced stage, and it is therefore recommended that the scheme 
should be worked out in detail and embodied in legislation as soon 
as possible so that it may be brought into operation immediately 
after the end of the war. 


Employment of a Quota of Disabled Persons 


The proposed legislation should provide, first of all, that a 
quota of disabled persons should be prescribed for each employer, 
fixed as a percentage of his total labour force, and that a statutory 
restriction should be placed on the engagement of other workers 
by any employer who has failed to employ his prescribed quota of 
disabled persons. There would thus be no statutory obligation to 
employ the quota, and failure to do so would involve no direct 
penalty. But the restriction on the engagement of workers when 
the full quota is not employed would be statutory, and contraven- 
tion would render the employer liable to penalty. 

The quota should apply to as many employers as is practicable, 
the liability of any employer to be determined on the basis of the 
average number of workers employed by him over a given period. 
The size of the quota cannot be determined in advance since the 
proportions and the character of the problem of disablement cannot 
yet be defined. There should, however, be one quota for general 
application, but the Minister should have the power to fix special 
quotas for particular industries if this seems desirable. There 
should also be a provision that any employer who considers that 
the quota is not appropriate in his establishment may apply to 
a local committee for a review and possible reduction of his quota 
for a period of not more than twelve months, subject to renewal. 

It is proposed that an employer who fails to employ his full 
quota of disabled persons should be compelled: (1) to notify the 
local office of the vacancies in his establishment; and (2) to refrain 
from engaging any non-disabled person without a licence from the 
local committee. The local office, on receiving this notification, 
would consider the names of disabled persons who appear suitable 
for the employment in question, and submit them to the employer. 
If the employer refused to engage a person referred to him, the 
local committee would decide whether the refusal was reasonable 
and whether or not the employer should be given a licence per- 
mitting him to engage a non-disabled person. Each employer 
would be required to keep a formal record of the disabled persons 
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in his employ in order to facilitate inspection and enforcement of 
the scheme. 

In order to encourage employers to take on disabled persons, 
it is recommended that the Government should take the lead by 
immediately engaging in its own establishments the appropriate 
quota of disabled persons. At the same time, it should request all 
local authorities and public utility corporations to take similar 
action and should appeal generally to all employers in private 
industry. 


Scheduled Occupations for Disabled Persons 


Many occupations are especially suitable for certain kinds of 
disabilities—lift operators, attendants, and messengers, for example. 
But there is a mistaken belief, all too widely held, that disabled 
persons, particularly those who have lost a limb, can only perform 
work of this type. It is urged that the Ministry of Labour should 
take special action to overcome the prejudices of employers and 
others in regard to the capability and employability of disabled 
persons. 

In the occupations which are particularly suitable for certain 
types of disabled persons, however, the legislation should prohibit, 
except under licence, the engagement for work of anyone except a 
disabled person. The Minister of Labour should be authorised to 
draw up a list of these occupations and to delegate to the local 
committees the work of determining whether the occupation should 
be included in the list, arranging for submitting suitable applicants 
from the register of disabled persons to employers, and issuing a 
licence, if no suitable disabled person is available, permitting 
them to employ non-disabled persons. This measure should apply to 
the engagement only, and not to any existing cases of employment, 
of non-disabled persons in scheduled occupations, in order to avoid 
unnecessary dislocation and hard feeling. If, however, it should 
be found that the vacancies available in this way do not meet 
the need, some stricter prohibition could be introduced. 

The purpose of scheduling these occupations is to secure a 
recognised preference in certain types of employment for a small 
specialised group of the disabled who, because of their disability, 
would find difficulty in getting satisfactory employment. The 
proposal is designed only for persons who are not particularly suited 
to occupations of a higher grade than those to be scheduled. It is 
emphasised that this limited conception of this part of the scheme 
should be kept in the foreground. 

Finally, it is proposed that disabled persons employed in a 
scheduled occupation should not be counted for the purpose of any 
employer’s quota, since the giving of permission to count them for 
quota purposes would tend to reduce the opportunities for the 
employment of disabled persons in other occupations in those 
establishments. 


Register of Persons Handicapped by Disablement 


There are two prerequisites for putting either of these two 
measures into effect. First, there must be a general definition of 
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disablement, and secondly, there must be accurate data concerning 
the persons who satisfy this definition. 

It is proposed that disablement might be defined somewhat 
as follows: 


A disabled person is a person who, on account of injury or disease of a cha- 
racter which is likely to last for more than six months, or on account of congenital 
deformity, is substantially handicapped in obtaining or keeping employment of 
a kind generally suited to his age, previous experience, and qualifications. 


To provide data on the number and qualifications of the dis- 
abled, it is suggested that a “register of persons handicapped by 
disablement”’ should be set up and maintained by the local offices 
of the Ministry of Labour and National Service. Registration 
would be voluntary, but it would be required that all persons who 
wish to benefit from the scheme in any way must be registered. 
The period of registration would be determined according to the 
circumstances of each case. The local committees would be author- 
ised to refuse to register persons whose handicaps had been over- 
come or to make registration conditional on the taking of voca- 
tional training or treatment of some kind. The register would 
provide a continuous test of the degree of handicap and the qualifi- 
cations of disabled persons and would also help to stimulate special 
action, either by areas or by particular occupations, aimed at im- 
proving the opportunities for suitable employment. The only 
persons who would have an automatic right to be registered would 
be those currently receiving disability pensions from the war of 
1914-1918. 


Summary of Proposals 


In brief, the Committee proposes that the legislation should 
establish the following points: 


(a) Application for registration is voluntary; but a disabled person not 
registered will not count for the purposes of the quota, and will not receive 
preference in submission for employment either in a scheduled occupation or for 
quota purposes. 

(>) An employer is free at any time to engage a registered person otherwise 
than through a local office and there will be no obligation upon him to engage a 
registered person submitted by the local office, but, if he is below his quota, he 
will have to obtain a licence from the local committee to engage a non-registered 
person. 

(c) The obligations on an employer are (7) to employ registered persons in 
scheduled occupations, as indicated by the local committee, (ii) to give preference 
to registered persons submitted to him for vacancies within his quota, and (#i#) 
to obtain a licence from the committee for the engagement of a non-registered 
person during any period when he is below his quota. 

(d) Anemployer who has in his employ disabled persons who are not regis- 
tered may invite them to register for quota purposes. 

(e) A disabled person whose registration has been cancelled may apply at 
any time for re-registration. 

(f) A registered person employed in a scheduled occupation will not count 
towards the quota requirement of his employer. 
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Special Problems of Employment 
Employment under Sheltered Conditions. 


For persons whose disablement is so serious or difficult as to 
prevent employment under ordinary conditions, facilities for em- 
ployment in non-competitive conditions should be provided by 
voluntary undertakings, with financial assistance as necessary 
from the Ministry of Labour and National Service. It is suggested 
that the employment activities of these undertakings should be 
directed towards the production of articles required for war or 
other public purposes and away from the production of fancy or 
semi-luxury articles dependent for sale on the charitable public. 

But voluntary undertakings alone cannot meet the requirements 
of a comprehensive or permanent scheme covering severe disable- 
ment from all causes. It is therefore proposed that consideration 
should be given to the establishment of a system of special centres 
under Government auspices. Employment activities in these 
centres, as in the voluntary undertakings, should be directed to the 
production of articles in regular demand for Government or other 
public purposes. It is realised that this scheme may cause a cor- 
responding reduction in the demand ordinarily made upon com- 
petitive industry for these articles; but the Committee points out 
that this would have to be recognised as an essential feature of any 
national scheme to secure satisfactory employment for disabled 
persons who cannot find a place in ordinary industry. 


Employment of the Blind and Deaf. 


To deal with the education and training of the blind, it is re- 
commended that the present powers of the local education autho- 
rities should be converted into a specific obligation laid on these 
authorities to provide for the vocational training of all blind persons 
for whom this provision is required and not otherwise obtainable. 
The employment of deaf persons is a more limited problem than 
that of the blind. In general, it is urged that the provision of hearing 
aids should be the responsibility of the health services rather than 
connected with the disability problem; and that the question of 
supplying these aids at public expense, but on a recoverable basis, 
should be examined by the Ministers of Health and of Pensions. 


Employment on Own Account. 


There are many advantages in introducing special measures to 
help disabled persons to get started in independent work when this 
seems to be the most satisfactory form of resettlement. These 
advantages should be taken into full account in the general plans 
for the immediate post-war period; and the special claims of the 
disabled should be brought within the framework of any general 
action that may be taken in this field. 


Placing and Follow-Up Work 


To deal with the post-war problem, it is suggested that a special- 
ised service should be established, within the present employment 
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exchange machinery, to place disabled persons and to do the follow- 
up work necessary to ensure that the placement is satisfactory 
both to the employer and to the worker. The advice of medical 
and other experts should be made available to this service through 
the local committees, which should be strengthened for this purpose 
by the addition of representatives of voluntary societies specialised 
in welfare work for disabled persons. 

It is strongly emphasised that an efficient follow-up service 
should be regarded as a vital part of the administrative machinery 
of the whole rehabilitation and resettlement scheme. 


Survey of Occupations 


Since little information is available on the suitability of particu- 
lar occupations to particular disabilities, a comprehensive survey 
should be made, which would, among other things, take account 
of possible adjustments of tools, appliances, and machinery to suit 
certain types of disablement. The Ministry of Labour is urged to 
find the best way of collecting this information and of making it 
available to the employment exchanges. 


FINANCE 


The financial proposals relate only to rehabilitation and resettle- 
ment after completion of hospital treatment, since it is assumed 
that any expansion of hospital services on the lines recommended 
in the Report would be provided for under the general plan for the 
post-war development of these services. The rehabilitation scheme 
as a whole should be regarded as an important addition to the 
country’s social services, and its cost should be recognised as a 
public obligation. 

The expenses of reconditioning and vocational training should 
be borne by the Exchequer, but there should be provision for 
recovering the cost, in whole or in part, in cases of disablement 
involving employers or third parties. It is not considered desirable 
that the introduction of a national scheme for the rehabilitation 
of disabled persons should relieve an employer or third party of 
his liability in respect of compensation. 

For juveniles, an obligation should be imposed on the local 
education authorities to provide for the training, rehabilitation, 
and physical welfare of boys and girls under 16 years of age, the 
expenses involved to rank for grant from the education departments. 








Conditions of Work of Hospital 
Employees in the United States 


In 1930 the International Labour Conference adopted a Recom- 
mendation concerning the regulation of hours of work in hospitals 
and similar establishments, a subject to which the International Labour 
Office has continued to devote attentron. More recently, in response to 
requests for information on the remuneration of nurses, the Office 
undertook an enquiry into the conditions of hospital employees in 
various countries. The information obtained relating to conditions 
in the United States was sufficiently complete to suggest publication 
of the following survey in the Review. 


The circumstances in which the conditions of work of hospital 
employees are determined are generally such as to preclude the 
forms of pressure usually associated with collective bargaining. 
For obvious humanitarian reasons a strike declaration by a hospital 
staff would be considered intolerable by the community, and the 
hospital employees themselves would be deterred by their own 
sense of professional responsibility from adopting such a procedure. 
Nevertheless, it is recognised more and more widely that for the 
proper recruiting of hospital staffs, they should be offered adequate 
conditions of employment, and there has in fact been a steady im- 
provement in those conditions. It is the purpose of the present 
article to indicate the methods followed and the results achieved 
in this domain in the United States. 


CATEGORIES OF HospiITaL EMPLOYEES 


A properly run hospital establishment will include a great 
variety of grades of employees. A mere perusal of the study on 
Job Specifications for a Hospital Organization! prepared for the 
American Hospital Association shows that doctors and nurses are 
by no means the only indispensable people in a hospital. Many 
persons are occupied with the dietary, housekeeping, power plant, 
laundry, maintenance, laboratory, pharmacy, radiology, occupa- 
tional therapy, physical therapy, dentistry, and all the adminis- 
trative and clerical work. The number of persons in each depart- 
ment will of course vary with the size and means of the institution. 
But in any event it is necessary to bear in mind that the working 
conditions to be fixed are not only those of doctors and nurses, 
although the information most readily available deals especially 
with the conditions of employment of nurses. 





‘ AMERICAN HosprtraL AssociaTIoNn: Bulletin No. 202, prepared by James 
StePuan, Nellie Gorcas and Gordon Mgapkg (Chicago, 1940). 
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RiGHT oF ASSOCIATION 


In the United States the right of association is granted to 
hospital employees in the same measure as to other classes of em- 
ployees. A certain number of employees in Government hospitals 
belong to the Federation of Government Employees. In some of 
the large city hospitals part of the employees are members of em- 
ployees’ organisations, such as the Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees, which has affiliated local unions in 16 
States, 10 cities, and 7 counties. In practically all these unions 
working conditions are determined by collective bargaining. Nego- 
tiations are frequently held between the management of the hospital 
and the standing committee of the union, usually at hours reserved 
for the purpose. The agreements reached may bear upon questions 
of broad principles only and are not always put into writing, but 
they are nevertheless of preponderant weight in the determination 
of the conditions of work. As these unions belong to the category 
of industrial rather than of craft unions, it follows that all employees 
in a given service (doctors, nurses, attendants, physiotherapists, 
and others) may be organised in a single union. 

The majority of hospital employees, however, are not organised 
in trade unions, although they generally belong to some professional 
association which has much to say about the exercise of the particu- 
lar profession for which it is formed. While the purpose of such 
an association is not to bargain collectively with either workers’ 
or employers’ organisations, it may be authorised by its constitu- 
tion to prescribe rules for the government of the relations between 
its members. The American Hospital Association (A.H.A.) is a 
good illustration of this type of organisation. One of the principles 
of personnel policy it advocates is that hospital employees should be 
free to discuss with the administration any matters pertaining to em- 
ployment or working conditions. It also holds that employees should 
be free to join any lawful organisation, but that the right to work 
in a hospital cannot be dependent upon membership or non-mem- 
bership in any particular organisation; in other words the principle 
of the “‘closed shop”’ has no place in American hospitals. 

There are several other private organisations which establish 
standards for nursing and hospital service, such as the National 
Association of Nursing and Hospital Service, the American Nurses’ 
Association, the National League of Nursing Education, and the 
National Organisation for Public Health Nursing. 

The conditions of work of hospital employees are thus regulated 
in some cases by collective agreements, in others by the standards 
prescribed by professional associations, but more often by private 
agreement concluded within the legal limits imposed by national 
or State laws. 


EMPLOYMENT POoLicy 


The American Hospital Association has outlined the principles 
which it considers should govern the conditions of employment of 
persons engaged by hospitals.!_ While the enunciation of these 


1 Communication to the I.L.0. of a pamphlet in the press at the time of 
writing. 
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principles imposes no strict legal obligations, it is found to have 
a salutary effect on the conditions of employment of hospital em- 
ployees generally speaking. It may therefore be of interest to note 
some of the more important recommendations of the Association. 

As a condition precedent to full employment the A.H.A. recom- 
mends that new employees should be American citizens over 18 
years of age and that there should be no discrimination based on 
race or religion. All prospective employees must pass a physical 
examination and be on probation for at least three months. 

Termination of the employment by the employee should be 
subject to reasonable notice, consistent with the grade of position 
held, but in any event at least seven days. Corresponding notice 
must be given by the management in case of dismissal of an em- 
ployee. If the employee is guilty of such gross violation of the rules 
of the establishment that his immediate discharge is justified, he 
may be given compensation in lieu of notice. 

General principles are laid down by the A.H.A. with regard 
also to special aspects of contractual relations such as hours of work, 
salary, holidays, and various forms of protection of the employee. 
We shall consider separately each of these subjects in the light 
of the guidance tendered by the A.H.A. to the various hospitals 
in the country and of the practice which prevails as indicated by 
the statistics compiled by private individuals or the institutions 
concerned. 

























Hours of Work 


The standard contemplated by the A.H.A. in the matter of 
hours of work is that hospital employees should not work longer 
hours than those fixed by law for employees in industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings. But in view of the fact that such an objective 
is not possible of attainment immediately, certain main recom- 
mendations are made: the maximum hospital working hours should 
not normally exceed 52 hours in any one week or 9 in any day; 
and a weekly rest of at least 24 consecutive hours should be granted 
to all hospital employees. 

In practice the hours of work of hospital employees throughout the 
country, in particular of nurses, are often shorter than the maximum 
hours stipulated by the A.H.A. Statistics are readily available on 
that subject in the report on the status and problems of the hospital 
staff nurse issued in 1941 by the Joint Committee of the American 
Nurses’ Association and National League of Nursing Education 
in collaboration with the A.H.A. and the Catholic Hospital Associa- 
tion’, which is based on information gleaned from current literature 
and on data furnished by superintendents of nurses in hospitals. 

This report points out that information supplied in 1938 by the 
secretaries of 29 State nurses’ associations shows that ‘‘the 8-hour 
day is generally accepted as desirable and efforts are being made 
to establish it in all institutions, though 10 and 12-hour duty exists 
in some institutions in most States’. According to recent surveys 
long hours are still found in hospitals of 300 beds or under, regardless 
































1 The General Staff Nurse (1941). 
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of the size of the community. It is mostly in the large urban centres 
that the 8-hour day schedule is found in operation. Such a system 
of course implies three shifts of 8 hours whenever a continuous 
service is required. But even in hospitals where the 8-hour day 
prevails, the working week may vary from 48 to 56 hours according 
to the number of days of work required in the week. For instance, 
some hospitals operate on the basis of six 8-hour days and one half 
day of 4 hours, making a work week of 52 hours. Others may have 
only five 8-hour days, which with two of 6 hours also total 52 hours, 
or with two of only 5 hours make a total of 50 hours for the week. 

The available information points to the interesting fact that 
where hospitals have adopted the 8-hour day, the result is an im- 
provement in service, and no increase in the cost of running the 
hospital is experienced except where it had previously been under- 
staffed. There are necessarily some hospitals which are under- 
staffed for economic reasons and are thus unable to adopt the 
standard 8-hour day. 

There is also the problem of broken hours, that is to say, the 
breaking up of the working day into different parts totalling 8 hours 
or more. This system is most prevalent and almost exclusively 
used in hospitals with schools of nursing. It is reported that of 364 
such hospitals having an 8-hour day and a six-day week, 76 per 
cent. had broken hours. These together with variable daily sche- 
dules, are the main source of complaint of graduate nurses, who 
rightly argue that in consequence of this system they can make no 
plans for their free time. For the nurse who lives in the hospital, 
the few hours off duty during the day are sleeping hours only; and 
for the nurse who lives out, the broken shift means added expense 
and waste of time if she goes home, while if she stays at the hospital, 
her hours off duty cannot be enjoyed satisfactorily or at any rate 
utilised as an adequate means of relaxation for the restoration of 
her energies. Some encouragement may be perceived in the follow- 
ing passage from the report: ‘“‘There are indications that hospitals 
with the 8-hour day and the 48-hour week are finding it possible 
to arrange unbroken hours and to make a permanent schedule for 
at least all but a skeleton group.’’ Already in May 1940 the Ameri- 
can Nurse’s Association and the National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion had jointly recommended that the hour schedules for nurses 
working in hospitals should correspond to a maximum of 48 hours 
per week, preferably an 8-hour day and a six-day week; in cases 
where the day’s work is longer it should in no case exceed 12 hours. 
In all cases the hours off duty should be made known far enough 
in advance to enable nurses to make reasonable plans for their 
utilisation. 


Salaries 


In the matter of remuneration the American Hospital Associa- 
tion recommends a schedule for all hospital employees in posts with 
a minimum salary of less than $200 per month. Its general principle 
is that every hospital should endeavour as far as possible to pay 
salaries commensurate with those paid in the area for similar work 
with comparable working hours and requiring comparable respon- 
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sibility, experience, and skill. This of course would require for each 
hospital a complete classification of all the positions in regard to 
which the salary schedule is to be established. 

The salary of hospital employees, and in particular, that of the 
gerieral staff nurses, usually includes certain perquisites besides 
the money payment, in the form of partial or full maintenance 
(board, lodging, laundry). Hence a nurse may be remunerated in 
one of four ways: by a cash salary, or a cash salary plus full mainten- 
ance in kind, or a cash salary and only partial maintenance, or a 
cash salary plus a cash allowance corresponding to full or partial 
maintenance. 

The value of maintenance necessarily depends on many factors, 
which vary from one place to another, the chief being the cost of 
living, a point that hardly requires elaboration. But it is interesting 
to note that many hospitals make a “‘cash allowance for outside 
living’’.! It is possible that the living allowance granted by the 
institutions which offer the best lodging facilities would not cover 
the cost of equally comfortable quarters outside the hospital. 
Nevertheless, when given the option, nurses will often choose to 
live out regardless of the adequacy of the allowance so long as they 
can enjoy the greater freedom which this arrangement permits. 

In 1938 the average rate of pay of institutional nurses, that is, 
of nurses working in hospitals, varied between $60 and $90 per 
month plus full maintenance. Those not receiving any form of 
maintenance were paid from $100 to $125 per month. In either 
case the higher salaries are generally found in large centres where 
the demand for nurses is naturally greater. 

A survey of the remuneration paid to various categories of 
hospital employees in the United States and Canada in 1940? fur- 
nishes still more interesting data. The figures given include the 
estimated value of maintenance in addition to the salary attached 
to the particular job. The data obtained from nearly 1,400 hos- 
pitals showed that practically all hospitals with 100 or more beds 
employed dieticians, and 75 per cent. of those with 50-100 beds; 
several of the smaller hospitals also employed a dietician. The 
average salary of these dieticians was $137 per month, ranging 
from $82 per month in hospitals with less than 25 beds to $227 
in hospitals having 500 or more beds. The salaries of 317 hospital 
pharmacists employed by 1,387 hospitals varied from $103 to $206 
per month and averaged $145. Those of 963 hospital engineers 
employed by 1,477 hospitals varied even more, ranging from $78 
to $272 per month, averaging $143. Obviously the responsibilities of 
a hospital engineer are much greater in a large than in a small 
hospital and his services are paid for accordingly. The range was 
smaller, for instance, in the salaries of nursing supervisors, which 
varied from $113 to $173, averaging $128 per month, or of head 
nurses, which ranged from $108 to $138, with an average of $116 
per month. 

In many localities the remuneration of general staff nurses is 
not as high as that of professional workers having comparable 

1 The General Staff Nurse, op. cit., p. 23. 

_ 3 ar B. Mis: “Hospital Salaries’, in Modern Hospital (Chicago), July- 
ec. ° 
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duties and responsibilities, although an improvement in the situa- 
tion can be clearly seen. In fact the situation of nurses would 
appear to be improving steadily, judging from later figures published 
in 1941 by the American Nurses’ Association', showing the remuner- 
ation of the nursing personnel in small hospitals having less than 
100 beds in small communities of less than 50,000 inhabitants. 
Reports from 402 of these hospitals showed that superintendents 
received $1,428 per year plus full maintenance, supervising nurses 
received $1,020 per year plus full maintenance, and general staff 
nurses $840 plus full maintenance. These figures suggest that the 
salary of general staff nurses in some small hospitals is now at least 
equal to, if not greater than, that received a few years ago by general 
staff nurses in large urban centres, where the cost of living is usually 
higher than in small communities. 


Leave of Absence 


The standards formulated by the A.H.A. require that annual 
paid holidays, varying in length with the classification of positions, 
should be granted to persons having at least six months’ service, 
the purpose being to fit them for further service with the hospital. 
The holidays are to be calculated on a yearly basis and persons 
employed for more than six months but for less than one year 
should be allowed a holiday of proportionate length. 

Each hospital usually decides which public holidays shall be 
observed by its employees. But the A.H.A. considers that when a 
recognised holiday falls on Sunday, the following Monday should 
be made a holiday, and that likewise, when employees cannot be 
absent from their duties on a recognised holiday, or when their 
regular day off falls on a public holiday, they should be given a 
substitute day off duty. Finally, an employee wishing to take reli- 
gious holidays not regularly observed by the hospital should be given 
the choice of doing so without pay or of working on the next regular 
hospital holiday which is not another religious holiday that the 
employee wishes to observe. Depending upon circumstances, special 
holidays or absences from work should naturally be granted by the 
hospital administration. 

The amount of sick leave with full pay recommended by the 
A.H.A. is fourteen days or a number of days equal to the employee's 
annual holidays. For employees with less than one year of service 
sick leave would be granted at the rate of one day of sick leave for 
each month of service. It is recommended that in case of injury 
resulting from an accident arising out of and in the course of employ- 
ment, sick leave should be granted in conformity with the provisions 
of the State laws on compensation for industrial accidents and 
should not be counted as part of the normal sick leave allowed 
hospital employees. 

In practice the great majority of hospitals require a year of 
service as the qualifying period for annual holidays, although 98 
per cent. of the hospitals which replied to a questionnaire sent out 
in 1935 by a Committee of the A.H.A. and the National League 

1 AMERICAN Nurses’ AssocraTION, NuRSING INFORMATION BurREAU: Facts 
about Nursing (New York, 1941), p. 48; see also American Journal of Nursing, 
Feb, 1941, p. 171, Mar. 1941, p. 317, and Apr. 1941, p. 422. 
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of Nursing Education required only six months’ service before 
granting an annual holiday. Sixty-five per cent. of the hospitals 
stated that the length of the annual holiday was the same for all 
the personnel, in which case it was found that the total leave was 
more likely to add up to four weeks in the year, particularly in the 
large hospitals and Government institutions. Where a distinction 
is made, the general staff nurse has the shortest holiday.! The 
average length of the annual holiday of general staff nurses is two 
weeks with pay per year. In some localities the unused portion of 
a two weeks’ sick leave is added to the two weeks’ holiday. 

During the last few years, and especially since the beginning of 
the war, nurses’ holidays have been shortened and some hospitals 
are granting no holidays at all. In compensation the nurses receive 
a holiday allowance. The sections of the country where the greatest 
progress is shown in the establishment of the 8-hour day and six- 
day week also reveal the highest percentage of hospitals not grant- 
ing any holidays. The responsible authorities appear to have con- 
sidered that no holidays were necessary for the preservation of the 
health of the nurses when the working hours were thus reduced. 
This practice is decidedly at variance with the policy advocated by 
the American Nurses’ Association, the National League of Nursing 
Education, and the A.H.A., which have approved a 28-day annual 
leave for all nursing personnel. 

With regard to sick leave and absences for illnesses in the family, 
it appears that policy varies with the individual institution, and 
as a rule each case is judged on its merits and at the discretion of the 
superintendent. Ninety per cent. of the hospitals covered by the 
1935 study of the A.H.A. and the National League of Nursing 
Education favoured leave of absence without pay. 


Health Services 


Since the immediate task of hospital emplovees is to assist in the 
restoration of the health of the patients entrusted to the care of the 
institution which employs them, it is only logical that special arrange- 
ments should be made for the proper care of these employees 
if they themselves fall ill. It is no less important to take adequate 
measures in order to prevent illness among their ranks, and 
this not only in their own interest but also in that of the patients 
whom they attend. Hence health services at a reduced cost have 
been established for employees in certain hospitals. 

The A.H.A. recommends that the employees’ health service 
should provide out-patient, hospital, and infirmary care, inclusive 
of professional service. The cost of out-patient service provided to 
employees should be borne by the hospital with the exception of 
certain special medicaments and appliances, the cost of which could 
be shared with the employees. The A.H.A. is also in favour of a 
group hospitalisation programme for all employees, or of an indi- 
vidual hospital insurance plan provided by the hospital. Employees 
should likewise be encouraged to take out insurance for old age, 
disability, and death, and by way of encouragement the hospital 
could share in the cost of the insurance scheme. 


1 Cited in The General Staff Nurse, op. cit., pp. 24 et seq. 
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The A.H.A. has not endorsed the extension to hospital employees 
of the unemployment benefits scheme of the Social Security Board. 
The reason for this attitude is that there is generally a shortage of 
hospital employees, and it is therefore considered that no expendi- 
ture should be incurred by the hospitals as employers, or for that 
matter by hospital employees, to cope with a situation which is 
foreign to their activities. 

Recent enquiries show that the number of hospitals with well- 
organised employees’ health services is very small. Hospitals with 
a large personnel usually provide some kind of health service, but 
it is generally intended to cover cases of actual illness only, rather 
than to deal with the prevention of sickness or the promotion of 
good health among the employees. It would seem that hospitals 
with schools of nursing are more likely to make provision for such 
health services than hospitals not having any school of nursing, 
the best health service schemes being found in hospital schools 
connected with a university medical group.' 














INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC AND THE 
L.O. 


During his recent official visit to Ottawa, His Excellency Dr. 
Eduard BeneS, President of the Czechoslovak Republic, received 
at Government House on 4 June 1943 Mr. Lindsay Rogers and 
Mr. Osvald Stein, Assistant Directors of the International Labour 
Office, who represented the Acting Director, Mr. Edward J. Phelan, 
at that time in London. 

The texts of the address delivered by Mr. Rogers on this oc- 
casion and of the statement made by President Benes are repro- 
duced below. 


Mr. Linpsay Rocsrs’ ADDRESS 


On the morning of the first of February 1919 you, as Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of the Czechoslovak Republic, went to the French 
Ministry of Labour in Paris to attend the first meeting of the Com- 
mission on International Labour Legislation which had been set up 
by virtue of a resolution adopted by the Peace Conference the day 
before. From the deliberations of that Commission of which you 
were a member came Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, which 
created the International Labour Organisation. In this Organisa- 
tion you always took a keen personal and, when occasion permitted, 
an official interest. You were Chairman of the International Labour 
Conference which met in 1925, and in 1937, as President of your 
Republic, you welcomed the Governing Body to Prague. 

Now, nearly six years later, it seems almost as if the whole cycle 
had revolved and that the past again is future. As we greet each 
other in the hospitable Dominion of Canada we are in a sense fellow 
exiles. You, as President of your Republic until the Western Powers 
left it to its fate, and now President again of a Republic free in 
spirit but still to be freed in fact, are concluding a triumphal tour 
of the United States and Canada and you are to travel farther and 
succeed, I confidently anticipate, in cementing additional firm and 
friendly ties between the United Nations. We, the international 
staff of the Organisation which you helped to create, were unable 
to function in Geneva and had to come to Montreal. In the absence 
of the Acting Director, Mr. Phelan, who is in London, Dr. Osvald 
Stein and I have the honour to greet you here. That we, Assistant 
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Directors of the International Labour Office should be locum tenentes 
is not inappropriate. Dr. Stein is your compatriot. I am a citizen 
of the country in which 25 years ago important preparations were 
made for the birth of your Republic. May this be a happy augury! 

And may I say a personal word ? In the dark days of the spring 
of 1939 when your peace-loving land was being ravaged by methods 
which technically did not constitute war and when, unlike you, 
leaders of the Western Powers had not yet seen clearly the Nazi 
threat to decency and justice everywhere, you served as a professor 
on the Walgreen Foundation at the University of Chicago. I, called 
from Columbia University (which in June of that year made you 
an honorary doctor of laws),served at the same time on the Wal- 
green Foundation. I remember the confident hopes that you then 
expressed—hopes which you knew could not be realised at once: 
the darkness would be dense and long before dawn could come. 

The darkness has been dense, but now the sky seems to be 
brighter. The dawn may come more quickly than we dare to hope. 
It will be, as you have so well said to many audiences in Great 
Britain and on this continent, a dawn quite different from that of 
25 years ago. It will be cold and grey. Human misery will be greater 
than in 1918, but human hopes and human demands will also be 
greater. You will rebuild your Republic. We in the International 
Labour Organisation will be entrusted with new responsibilities. 
Our methods and opportunities will differ but our task will be the 
same: to assist in the forward march of the common man towards 
his true and just inheritance. We pledge our help to you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and we confidently count on support from you. 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT Epvarp BENES 


In offering hospitality in this country to the working centre of 
the International Labour Office, Canada has established a new claim 
to the thanks of all the Nations united in this war of liberation. 
The International Labour Office, first under the direction of John 
G. Winant and now under that of Edward J. Phelan, has made 
good use of the facilities at its disposal and has attempted—with 
success, I am happy to say—to fulfil its function. As the British 
Foreign Secretary, Anthony Eden, declared to the House of Com- 
mons, the International Labour Organisation has struggled man- 
fully and with considerable success to remove certain of the evils 
which are among the root causes of war.! 

These evils, such as low standards of living, insecurity, and 
widespread and prolonged unemployment, must be foreseen and 
fought against by co-ordinated international action if there is to 
be a strong and durable peace. It is for this reason that the work 
of the International Labour Organisation should be supported and 
strengthened, now and after the war, with a view to attaining 
through the greatest possible international co-operation the object- 
ive so clearly put forward by the authors of the Atlantic Charter— 
that is, “‘the securing for all of improved labour standards, economic 
advancement and social security’’. 

Czechoslovakia, an active participant in the International 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIL, No. 2, Feb. 1943, p. 207. 
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Labour Organisation from the beginning, has based its social policy 
—its whole policy, in fact—on the principles of collective action and 
collective responsibility, at the same time scrupulously safeguarding 
individual freedom and individual initiative so far as is compatible 
with the general welfare. Having been called upon to preside over 
one of the first sessions of the International Labour Conference, 
I recall, with pride, the contribution made to the International 
Labour Organisation by my country through its harmonious econo- 
mic and social development, by the spirit of its laws, and by their 
just and equitable administration. ‘Social justice’’—the guiding 
aim of Albert Thomas, that great Frenchman who first directed the 
International Labour Office—has been and will remain the object- 
ive of Czechoslovakia. 

Addressing the Czechoslovak State Council on 19 April 1943, 
Mr. Jan Beéko, Minister of Social Welfare, after having recalled 
the wise and vigorous course followed within the International 
Labour Organisation by his predecessors, such as Lev Winter and 
Jaromir Neéas, stated that the Organisation will become the main 
organ for the solution on an international scale of those problems 
on which economic and social progress depends. 

From now on, therefore, we must plan practical solutions and 
formulate the principles which will assure to all nations military 
and political security, and to the common man an equitable share 
in industrial, social, and cultural development. To the fundamental 
rights of man, to freedom of speech and thought, to equality before 
the law deriving from political democracy—which Nazi barbarism 
has made us value to the full—will be added new rights as a counter- 
part to the contribution which each individual owes to the com- 
munity: the right to work, to health, to educational and profes- 
sional development, to social security, and to the fullest realisation 
of the individual. 

Thus, nations and men will be able to turn to account all their 
potentialities in a co-ordinated effort to develop their vast resources 
and to permit the greatest number of individuals to share in the 
advantages of a constantly improving civilisation. In this evolu- 
tion, the International Labour Office will play a notable role, because 
it symbolises and is able to realise international co-operation in the 
economic and social spheres. 

May I therefore in this sense congratulate the International 
Labour Organisation for its work in the past and particularly also 
for having succeeded in continuing its activity even during this 
horrible war. And may I wish the International Labour Organisa- 
tion a further happy existence, an existence and activity which 
mankind—so terribly afflicted by the present catastrophe—will so 
urgently need after this war. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 


Lasour ConpDITIONS IN WaR CONTRACTS 


_ This is a revised and enlarged edition of a report first published 
in 1942.2 It contains an analysis, based on information received up 


1 See below, p. 71. 
2 Cf. International Labour}Review, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 1942, p. 531. 
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to 1 May 1943, of the labour clauses in war contracts and other 
regulations applying to war work in Canada, Great Britain, and the 
United States, together with a discussion of the problems involved 
in framing and applying such regulations. 


New material in the present edition includes the following: 


Canada. A requirement that Government contractors provide medical and 
sanitary services; the Wartime Wages Control Order; collective bargaining rights 
for Crown company employees; statutory holidays. 


Great Britain. Minimum weekly hours of work and maximum holidays; the 
proposed new Fair Wages Resolution; welfare provisions. 


United States. Recommended hours of work and the 48-hour weekly minimum 
on war contracts; basic national policies on the employment of women and young 
persons; industrial relations policy in Government plants; wages and salary 
stabilisation; labour clauses in contracts for imported materials—a form of inter- 
national “fair wages clause”’.* 


Tue Co-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN THE AMERICAS 


This volume, which has just been published, contains the text 
of a series of broadcasts on the co-operative movement, organised 
by the International Labour Office in collaboration with the Co- 
operative League of the United States of America, with the tech- 
nical assistance of the W.P.A. Co-operative Project, and delivered 
during 1942 through the courtesy of the World Wide Broadcasting 
Foundation. 


It gives a comprehensive survey of the aims, achievements and problems of 
co-operative organisations ir Canada, the United States, Argentina, Colombia, 
Mexico, and Peru, by leading co-operators of the Western Hemisphere. Mr. 
Henry A. Wallace, Vice-President of the United States of America, contributes 
a preface, and an introduction surveying the activities of the International 
Labour Office in the field of co-operation is provided by the Chief of the I.L.O. 
Co-operation Service.* 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY SURVEY 


The current number of the quarterly Industrial Safety Survey 
(Vol. XIX, No. 2, April-June 1943) has now been issued. 


The main article in_this issue is an important contribution on safety work 
in the petroleum industry by Mr. Roy S. Bonsib, Safety Director of the Standard 
Oil Company, New Jersey, entitled ‘Safeguarding Petroleum Refineries and their 
Workers’’, which deals in detail with fire hazards and occupational health risks 
in the industry, their sources and prevention. 

The section on the activities of safety institutions includes notes on the annual 
reports of the Safety First Association of India and of the Workers’ Protection 
Association of Sweden. The summaries of laws, regulations and safety codes 
cover recent measures in Argentina (Mendoza), Australia (New South Wales), 
Brazil, the British Dependencies of Aden and Ceylon, Canada (Quebec), France, 
Northern Ireland, Spain, and Uruguay. Noteworthy features of the section on 
official reports are summaries of the reports of the Bureau of Safety of the United 
States Interstate Commerce Commission for 1940-1941 and of the National 
Safety Council’s annual report on occupational, traffic, home, farm, etc., accidents 
for 1941. The number is completed by reviews of periodicals and books and some 
reproductions of new safety posters 








1 Labour Conditions in War Contracts with Special Reference to Canada, Great Britain and the 
United States. Second edition. Studies and Reports, Series D (Wages and Hours of Work), 
No. 23, Montreal, 1943. iv + 74 pp. Price: 25c.; Is. 

m.. ee Movement in the Americas. An International Symposium. Montreal, 1943. 
ice: .; ls. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


EuROPEAN RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING 


Continued progress is recorded in the work of the Inter-Allied 
Committee and the Allied Post-War Requirements Bureau, which 
were established in London in accordance with a resolution adopted 
on 24 September 1941 by the representatives of the Governments 
of several Allied Nations.! In the course of 1942 four Allied Tech- 
nical Advisory Committees were set up by the Inter-Allied Com- 
mittee, to advise on agricultural supplies, medical supplies and 
services, the nutritional aspects of food requirements, and the 
organisation of inland transport. A brief account of the work of 
these bodies is given below. 


The Inter-Allied Committee. 


The task of the Inter-Allied Committee is to study post-war problems with 
a view to the determination of the best means whereby adequate supplies of 
foodstuffs, raw materials, medical supplies, and other articles of prime necessity 
may be made available to the countries liberated from Nazi oppression. Many 
of the Governments concerned have already sent to the Committee estimates 
of their probable requirements in foodstuffs for the first eighteen months after 
liberation. Most of them have also submitted lists of their medical requirements 
and have provided estimates for all or at least the most important classes of raw 
materials and industrial goods. 

In assisting the Inter-Allied Committee to co-ordinate these preliminary 
estimates, the Allied Post-War Requirements Bureau, which acts as the Secre- 
tariat of the Committee, has also acted as liaison between the representatives 
of the Allied Governments and the various experts who are able to give technical 
advice to the Allies on individual items in the estimates. The Bureau is likewise 
investigating the organisation of field missions and is also in close contact with 
the Council of British Societies for Relief Abroad and with the Allied Red Cross 
Committees in London. Discussions are taking place on a number of important 
practical questions. 


Technical Advisory Committee on Agriculture. 


This Committee was established to study the state of European agriculture 
so as to make possible an assessment of the level of European food production 
at the end of the war and to consider how food production may be restored by 
reconstituting livestock herds and providing adequate supplies of seeds, imple- 
ments, and fertilisers. It has produced a detailed report on the probable post- 
war requirements of the Allied countries of Europe, with a view to the assistance 
which may be given Europe to feed itself. 

The Committee points out that though in normal times Europe as a whole is 
largely self-supporting in seeds, yet even if no destruction has taken place, it 
will be necessary, on the cessation of hostilities, to organise the collection and 
distribution of seed as well as to provide prompt and adequate food relief and 
thus prevent the consumption of seed for food purposes. It therefore recom- 
mends that provision should be made for a probable deficit of rather over one 
million tons of seed, including cereals, seed potatoes, pasture and garden seeds. 
The types of seed and time of year at which delivery must be made are specified 
in detail. Not all the seed will have to come from overseas, but where no European 
source is likely to be available the Committee has suggested the overseas country 
from which the most suitable seed could be obtained, if possible, with the shortest 
sea voyage so as to reduce the strain on shipping. 

The livestock situation is the subject of a similar study. The experts are now 
endeavouring to determine the extent of the destruction of livestock herds since 
the German invasion and to calculate the effects of this loss on supplies of meat 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 4, Apr. 1942, p. 422. 
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and dairy produce and on the number of work animals available for future plough- 
ing and other agricultural work. The lack of horses for agricultural work con- 
stitutes another problem. Horses have been requisitioned in large numbers for 
the German Army, especially for the winter campaigns in Russia, and there is 
considerable danger that in some countries lack of animal power, rather than 
shortage of man-power or supplies, will hold up production. 

The livestock experts estimate that the deficiencies to be made good amount 
to many million head, and that if farmers depend upon natural increase alone, 
it will take five or six years to restore herds to their pre-war level. Owing to a 
shortage of shipping space, the import of live cattle on a large scale is likely to be 
impracticable. The Committee is however investigating the possibility of speed- 
ing up recovery by means of improved veterinary services, by the import of breed- 
ing animals, and also by resorting to other modern scientific means. 

Another subject under consideration is the restoration, by the immediate 
supply of grass and clover seeds, of pasture ploughed up on Nazi orders, and 
the increased production of other kinds of fodder. 

A third question being investigated by the Committee is that of agricultural 
labour. In some countries lack of man-power may be one of the greatest difficul- 
ties of the early post-war period, because peasants and farm labourers have been 
deported by the enemy, others are prisoners, and others are serving in the Allied 
armies. As much information as possible regarding their numbers and where- 
abouts is being compiled in advance. 

The Committee is also considering the provision of fertilisers and agricultural 
implements to make up for losses suffered during the war. Discussions held so 
far suggest that in countries which normally produce their own agricultural 
machinery it is likely that the industry will only have to be restarted in order 
to be able to meet current needs and make up for the wartime suspension of 
manufacture. In other countries, however, all but the simpler instruments had 
to be imported before the war, and it is frequently the case that in these countries 
the loss of draught animals may make necessary a great increase in the use of 
mechanical cultivation. This will mean increased imports of agricultural machin- 
ery and the training of adequate personnel to work it. Co-operative use of machin- 
ery to get small farms into full production as quickly as possible is being con- 
sidered in the light of the experience of the British war agricultural committees. 
In the meantime, the Committee is arranging for training courses for Allied 
nationals in Great Britain in mechanised agriculture. Those completing the 
training will act as instructors in their own countries. 


Technical Advisory Committee on Medical Supplies and Services. 


This Committee was set up to investigate post-war needs in pharmaceutical 
and medical supplies and the re-establishment of medical services. 

It has already been able to establish a basic list of drugs, showing the total 
quantities which, it is estimated, will be required per 100,000 of population per 
month during the period immediately following the liberation of a given area. 
With the list is a recommendation that the drugs should be packed in units for 
a population of 100,000 for one month, since this is the only way of ensuring 
the necessary elasticity to meet the uncertainty as to which countries may be 
liberated first and the size of the populations that may require relief drugs. Stocks 
sufficient for 50 million people are envisaged. 

Other problems have also been considered. Recommendations have been 
put forward regarding the basic requirements for mothers and newborn children, 
and the supplies required by doctors and midwives for treating maternity cases 
during the emergency period. The whole subject of typhus fever is also under 
review, and recommendations have been made as to the way in which persons 
working in typhus areas should protect themselves against the disease, and for 
the preparation of a stock of anti-typhus vaccine to be held in readiness for 
sending to heavily infested typhus areas and for inoculating relief workers. 
Malaria, typhoid fever, dysentery, cholera, and diphtheria are likewise being 
considered. Proposals have also been under consideration regarding international 
action to combat epidemics. 

In all this work the Medical Advisory Committee has been able to draw, 
not only on the experience of its own members, but on the advice of other experts, 
who include British medical scientists of international reputation in their resrect- 
ive fields and men who have had first-hand practical acquaintance with large- 
scale operations of the nature involved. 
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Technical Advisory Committee on Nutrition, 


On the liberation of an area from the enemy, it will be the task of the relief 
organisation to rush supplies to people who are suffering from starvation and 
acute malnutrition; to provide the population during the next twelve or eighteen 
months with the most healthful diet that can be supplied; and to encourage the 
local production of the most nutritive foodstuffs. To ensure that the probably 
limited supplies of food and animal feeding-stuffs available for these purposes 
are used to the best advantage, an accurate knowledge of their nutritional values 
and of the nutritional requirements of the population is essential. Fortunately, 
nutritional science can give valuable help in determining what items should be 
included in relief deliveries to given areas, what classes of goods should have 
priority, and what special action will be needed either to improve the food supply 
or to avoid omissions. 

It was with the object of providing the Allied Committee and Allied Post- 
War Requirements Bureau with expert advice on these matters that a Tech- 
nical Committee on Nutrition was established. Its main functions are to consider 
from the nutritional standpoint the estimates of food requirements submitted 
to the Inter-Allied Committee and any other relief questions which touch on 
problems of nutrition. 

The Committee's first task has been to make recommendations as to the 
food which should be supplied to the liberated countries of Europe during the 
first emergency period immediately following their liberation. The Committee 
has considered the quantities of food likely to be available from home production, 
the special needs of each particular country, and the peculiar circumstances 
affecting each. It has also considered the general nutritional! level which should 
be aimed at during this period, and has worked out an emergency basic diet by 
means of which this level can be attained with the foodstuffs most likely to be 
available. It has thus been possible to estimate how much of each of the main 
staple foods should be supplied to each country in order to bring its consumption 
up to the prescribed level. 

The Committee is now proceeding with the examination from the nutritional 
standpoint of the estimates of the foodstuffs to be supplied to the occupied Allied 
countries of Europe during the first eighteen months of their liberation, in accord- 
ance with the suggestions and priorities recommended by the Allied Governments. 


Technical Advisory Committee on Inland Transport. 


The efficient distribution of relief supplies and the movement of displaced 
people and refugees will necessarily depend upon the prompt re-establishment 
of communications both within and between the countries of Europe. Advance 
groundwork on this problem is being done by this Technical Committee, whose 
functions consist in advising on what measures will have to be taken for restoring 
inland transport and storage facilities—including dock and harbour facilities, 
inland waterways, road and rail transport, and civil air services—and to estimate 
what transport equipment will be required for this purpose. 

As regards the first subject, good progress is being made in considering the 
character of the inter-Allied organisation which will be needed to ensure the 
satisfactory movement inland of relief supplies for Europe. 

As regards the second subject, a general schedule of the principal items which 
will be required has been prepared and is now being used by members as a basis 
for estimating requirements for transport equipment. 

The Committee is also considering the arrangements that will have to be 
made for the transport, maintenance, and quarantine control of large masses 
of displaced people, as well as various other matters.! 


THe NorWEGIAN MINISTRY OF SUPPLY AND RECONSTRUCTION 


In pursuance of the measures it had already taken with a view 
to the creation of the necessary organs to study post-war problems?, 
the Norwegian Government established in the latter part of 1942 
a new ministry, known as the Ministry of Supply and Reconstruc- 


1 GreAT BRITAIN, MINISTRY OF INFORMATION: International Reconstruction. Post-War Relief 


and Rehabilitation (London, 8 Mar. 1943). 
Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 1942, p. 533. 
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tion, to deal with problems connected with supplies and the general 
post-war reconstruction and reorganisation of the economic life 
of Norway. The following particulars concerning the new Ministry 
have recently been communicated to the International Labour 
Office by the Government. 


The Ministry of Supply and Reconstruction comprises a special department 
to handle general questions of relief and reconstruction, including the interna- 
tional aspects of trade and supply questions, a statistical office, a fishing, whaling 
and sealing department, and a department for industry. A purchasing depart- 
ment is responsible for commercial matters relating to supplies for post-war 
relief. 

The activities of the Ministry have hitherto centred mainly on the problem 
of the immediate supplies to be sent to Norway as soon as the country, or part 
of the country, is liberated, in which respect the Ministry is collaborating closely 
with the Inter-Allied Post-War Reconstruction Committee and the Allied Post- 
War Requirements Bureau.’ When these more urgent problems have been dealt 
with, it is intended to undertake a close investigation into the more far-reaching 
tasks of economic reconstruction, among them the rebuilding of war-stricken 
areas and the full employment of the nation’s man-power.? 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING OF THE CZECHOSLOVAK GOVERNMENT 
IN LONDON 


On 18 December 1942 the Government of the Czechoslovak 
Republic adopted a Decree to amend the Decree of 3 July 1942 
concerning the authority and organisation of the Ministry of 
Economic Reconstruction, previously described in these pages’, 
by transferring responsibility for the preparation of the reconstruc- 
tion of agricultural economy from that Ministry to the Ministry 


of Agriculture. 

The Government decided on 12 March 1943 to set up a standing 
commission of leading officials of the Ministries concerned with 
problems the solution of which has a direct bearing on the 
national economy, namely, the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, Econo- 
mic Reconstruction, Social Welfare, the Interior, Industry, Com- 
merce and Trade, Agriculture, and National Defence, and the 
Prime Minister’s Office. The object is to secure close collaboration 
of the different State departments in the solution of economic prob- 
lems in general, and especially in the preparation for the post- 
war period. 

Extracts are given below of a speech delivered in the State 
Council on 7 April 1943, by Mr. Jan Becko, Minister of Social 
Welfare, in which he described the activities of the Ministry and 
dealt among other things with post-war reconstruction and colla- 
boration with international institutions. 


Post-War Reconstruction. 


Speaking of reconstruction in the field of social policy, the Minister of Social 
Welfare divided the duties of his Ministry into those relating to temporary social 
and economic measures and those relating to the long-range system of social 
policy. 

The temporary measures, he said, were those which must be carried into effect 
immediately after the liberation of the country in all fields of social insurance 
and national economy so as (1) to ensure an uninterrupted medical service; (2) 
to re-establish the normal activity of the trade unions and the co-operatives, 


1 See above, p. 
? Communication to the L.L.O 
3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942, p. 580. 
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which will collaborate in the long-term adjustment of the Czechoslovak social 
and economic system; (3) to organise without delay the distribution of food, with 
the participation of municipalities, the Czechoslovak Red Cross Society, and 
other bodies; (4) to ensure repatriation of Czechoslovak citizens; (5) to secure 
compensation for damage caused by the occupation in the field of social insurance; 
(6) to devote the greatest possible effort to the organisation of labour for the 
revival of production; and (7) to organise the distribution of the most necessary 
clothing and to supervise the housing and the fundamental hygiene conditions 
of the population. He continued: 


In dealing with the transition from war production to peace production 
there will arise the necessity of a large number of measures which will have 
direct social effects. Unemployment, public works, employment exchanges, 
specialised education, wage problems, and other questions for the purpose 
of ensuring a human standard of living, and public health and medical ser- 
vices—these are the problems the solution of which will not allow of any 


unnecessary delay 


Turning to the question of long-range policy, the Minister stressed the point 
that a solution of the various problems becomes futile unless it is a technical 
component of broadly founded and well-planned action aiming at the revival of 
national life. He said: 


We must work to attain a new and just, complete social system to lay the 
foundations of a better future for our country. Whatever else we created 
would only lead to new conflicts and new disaster. The solution of the in- 
dividual problems is certainly an indispensable condition for successful work, 
but it is nothing more than a technical means to achieve our final aim. The 
real activity of the Ministry of Social Welfare in the sphere of social recon- 
struction can therefore only be one—and a very important one—of the com- 
ponents of total reconstruction. Not a mere reconstruction, nor a return to 
the old régime, but the creation of a new and better system so just that it will 
give us a new mankind, full of human dignity and love of peace. 

































Collaboration with International Institutions. 


Mr. Becko stated that, apart from activities connected with the actual social 
welfare and health of Czechoslovak citizens abroad, his Ministry was also engaged 
in preparing for the solution of problems of social policy on an international scale, 
a field of activity which was steadily broadening in scope as time went on. 


In the first place, said the Minister, it is necessary to dwell upon our col- 
laboration with the International Labour Organisation and its standing 
organ, the International Labour Office. It is a generally recognised fact that 
the International Labour Organisation was the only component of the whole 
organism of the League of Nations which, throughout the whole time of the 
existence of the League of Nations, never gave rise to any disappointment, 
and which, moreover, is continually expanding both its influence and its 
activities. Of all the League of Nations institutions, the International Labour 
Organisation is in fact the only one which never interrupted its work even 
for a moment. 

The International Labour Organisation quickly overcame the technical 
and financial difficulties which have arisen since the outbreak of the war, and 
within a short period not only resumed its regular activities but also took up 
the most urgent task, the problem of economic and social reconstruction with 
which we are faced to-day. In my opinion, the International Labour Organisa- 
tion is for the whole world a deeply rooted international mechanism with an 
excellent equipment which can be developed into a permanent and efficient 
type of central organ for the international solution of social problems in the 
broadest sense. The world had to suffer two world wars before it realised that 
international peace can only be maintained if mankind lives under a just 
social order... It is imperative that the Czechoslovak Republic should 
maintain and even strengthen and improve its present relations with the 
International Labour Organisation. . . 

The Ministry of Social Welfare therefore aims at establishing the closest 
possible contacts with the International Labour Organisation and the Inter- 
national Labour Office, within the framework of their possibilities and of the 
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present difficult conditions. At the given moment it will be the task of the 
whole Czechoslovak Government to pull with all its weight in strengthening 
the position of the International Labour Organisation, especially with the 
object of widening its competency for the solution of problems of social policy 
and reconstruction . . . Position within the International Labour Organisa- 
tion is a key position, as . . . it is possible to expect that the International 
Labour Organisation will become the main organ for the international solution 
of questions connected with economic and social progress.' 


RE-EMPLOYMENT AND RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING IN 
SoutH AFRICA 


The Social and Economic Council of the Union of South Africa, 
which was set up in March 1942 and charged with the analysis of 
social and economic conditions and policies’, has issued its first 
report, entitled Re-employment, Reconstruction and the Council's 
Status. The Council has made a survey of the Union’s wartime 
economy in order to appraise the immediate post-war adjustments 
that will be necessary and to link them with longer-term planning 
for raising production and living standards. The report, which 
embodies the results of this survey and the recommendations 
derived from it, is summarised below. 


Impact of the War on Employment. 


The main change in the employment situation has been caused by enlistment. 
No figures are given, but the report states that European males preponderate 
in the Army, and that there are far smaller numbers of European women, but 
a considerable number of Natives, coloured people, Indians, and Malays. The 
European men enlisting from industry have been replaced in manufacturing 
and construction activities chiefly by coloured and Indian men and women, by 
Native males, and by European women. The net increase in the male and female 
jabour force of private manufacturing industries from June 1939 to June 1942 
is estimated as follows: 


(no estimate available for European women) 


Coloured 
Asiatic 


Among the different industries, the engineering industry has had the greatest 
development. It now employs 7,000 more Europeans and 10,000 more Natives 
than before the war. The labour force of the food processing industry has increased 
by 12,000, and that of the chemical industry by 5,500. Both the textile and the 
leather industries have expanded considerably. Employment in building and 
construction, although now decreasing, was still close to the pre-war level in 
June 1942. In the timber, furniture, and printing industries, on the other hand, 
employment has fallen. 

Enlistment has also affected the European male staff of the public service, 
railways, banks, building societies, local authorities, commercial firms, and 
insurance companies. Most of the replacements in these activities are drawn 
from the reserve of women workers (25 per cent. of the women who have entered 
employment are married), and a smaller number are male pensioners and tem- 
porary male clerks. Losses due to enlistment have been more than made good 
in the public service, railways, banks, and building societies; but there has been 
a net loss in the labour force of insurance companies and in municipal and com- 
mercial employment. 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, p. 178. 
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Magnitude of the Post-War Re-employment Problem, 


According to the rough and incomplete data available, the number of volun- 
teers who have no employment to return to is estimated at 70,000 European men 
and 5,500 European women, 25,000 Indians and Malays, and 60,000 Natives. 
The 40,000 European men who expect to come back to some employment will 
replace 10,000 white men, 15,000 European women, and 15,000 non-Europeans. 
The re-employment problem will consist, according to the Council, in findin 
work for a total of 230,000 persons, namely 80,000 European males, 30, 
European females, 90,000 Native males, and 30,000 coloured, Indian, and Malay 
males and females. 


Re-employment Plans. 


The task of re-employing these people within a limited time is one ‘‘with 
which the competitive system, unaided, cannot cope”. This is proven both by 
the history of the Union after the last war and by the necessity for deliberate 
national planning in the change-over from peace to war at the onset of this war. 
The Council therefore urges the Government to use “every available device to 
redirect the employment of resources and to ease and expedite the whole process 
of adjustment”’. 

The report then summarises the plans for re-employment which have been 
made so far or are under consideration by the Civil Re-employment Board and 
by the Public Works, Irrigation and Lands Departments, and the Railways 
and Roads Board. 

The first task of the Civil Re-employment Board was to recommend measures 
for reabsorbing ex-soldiers into employment. In this connection, the Council 
emphasises that the question of re-employment must be considered as a whole, 
and that the provision of employment for ex-soldiers and for those whom they 
replace should not be separated from the re-employment of other categories. 
The Civil Re-employment Board has put into operation a scheme of dispersal 
depots, through which most discharged volunteers (with the exception of Natives 
pass when they are demobilised. On the Board’s initiative, an organisation call 
the National Readjustment Services for Disabled Soldiers has been set up to 
rehabilitate, retrain, and re-employ disabled soldiers; but the success of its schemes 
admittedly ‘‘will depend largely on the buoyancy of the labour market”’. 

The Board has also given attention to employment possibilities in a variety 
of economic branches and on public works projects. The greatest advances have 
been made in the planning of public works to facilitate re-employment. But 
these schemes—even apart from the fact that many of them are not very far 
ahead from a practical point of view—are estimated to provide direct work for 
only about 15,000 persons. 

On the whole, the Council concludes that “the question of preparing post-war 
re-employment schemes is not being tackled seriously’’. It declares that planned 
public works are essential for re-employment after the war. It urges that atten- 
tion should be centred on a long-term public works programme (rather than on 
emergency relief works), stating: 


Both theory and such experience as is available . . . confirm that if .. . 
the public accepts the need for a public works programme financed by loans— 
whether for the purpose of waging a war or to give work to unemployed— 
it stimulates activity markedly. Indeed, without an expansionist work pro- 
gramme, economic activity, once on the downgrade, tends to stay in the 
doldrums. 


The Council suggests that any long-term works programme should (1) be 
quick to start; (2) use the greatest possible proportion of local raw materials; 
(3) select diversified projects so as to use diversified skills; (4) be dispersed geo- 
graphically; and (5) include projects with the highest social and economic utility. 

It recommends that two directive committees should be set up to arrange 
for the preparation and eventual carrying out of public works programmes, one 
by the Central Government departments, quasi-public bodies, and the South 
African Railways and Harbours, and the other by the provincial administrations 
and local authorities. 





1 In contrast to these principles, it points out that present public works programmes in the 
Union are neither co-ordinated, pre-planned nor properly timed. 
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Need for Factual Data as a Basis for Planning. 


In order to plan a public works programme, basic facts concerning the coun- 
try’s development, population, and resources are essential. Systematic informa- 
tion of this nature does not yet exist. The Council therefore recommends that 
regional surveys of the country be undertaken “‘as a matter of urgency” by the 
various universities. In this connection, it also recommends the appointment 
of a town planning committee, to overhaul the whole field of town planning 
practice, in order that there may be a factual basis for orderly town and regional 
development and for sound housing schemes. 


Longer-Term Planning. 


Since no public works programme alone can cope with the anticipated employ- 
ment difficulties, the Council stresses the necessity of other aids for bridging 
the after-war transition and of linking these up with important longer-term 
aspects of post-war planning. The principal fields for local action to achieve 
productive full employment and to improve the position of low-income groups 
are therefore considered: improved nutrition, farming reconstruction, and the 
social and economic conditions of the Native people. In all of these fields, specific 
schemes for improvement are needed. The Council therefore urges that com- 
— should be set up on all of these questions, to begin their work without 

elay. 

In addition, the Council recommends the establishment of a committee to 
examine existing social services and to prepare a scheme for their improvement. 
Declaring that the creation of greater social security is its primary guiding object, 
it stresses the necessity to make adequate provision for social security, not as 
an isolated objective but ‘“‘coupled with preventive and restorative work’’. The 
proposed committee (to consist of representatives of various Government depart- 
ments and of the Council, and a university expert) would report on the general 
essentials of a comprehensive scheme of social services and social security and on 
the specific measures which should be taken, both in the near future and at a 
more distant time, in order to realise these essentials. 


Other Enquiries of the Council. 


The Council is studying various other fields: industrial expansion generally, 
transport developments, vocational training and apprenticeship, mining develop- 
ment, foreign trade, and the compilation of statistics to facilitate knowledge of 
economic and social conditions. It is also responsible for reviewing and co- 
ordinating the policies and programmes of Government departments and boards; 
and it suggests that it should be specifically empowered to arrange for agreed 
information to be supplied to it by these bodies as a matter of routine. 


Status of the Council. 


Finally, the Council states that its work cannot be done on a part-time basis 
(as has been the case), and proposes that at least two of its members should be 
placed on a full-time basis. It states further that it must have a clear legal status 
and statutory powers. The report therefore includes a draft Bill, governing the 
Council’s membership, defining its powers and functions, and providing for its 
financing. 

The “cotiniiiiees recommended by the Council would function under the 
Council, while utilising the technical services of the various departments. Where 
officials from departments serve on them, it is suggested that they should not be 
fettered by being regarded as binding their respective departments. The two co- 
ordinating and directive committees on post-war re-employment would be ex- 
empted from this, however, since it is proposed that they should be given specific 
powers, to be exercised with the Government’s approval.! 


Tue Superior Lasour Counci, In CHILE 


In conformity with Decree No. 18,880 of 2 October 1942 (as 
amended on 29 December 1942), which repealed all earlier Decrees 


1 SocraL AND Economic PLANNING CouncIL, Report No. 1: Re-employment, Reconstruction 
and the Council's Status (Pretoria, Oct. 1942). 
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on the same subject', the Chilean Government, on 5 April 1943, 
established a Superior Labour Council to study social legislation 
and the economic development of the country. 


On this occasion, Mr. Mariano Bustos Lagos, Minister of Labour and Chair- 
man of the new Council, delivered a speech in the course of which he stressed the 
advantages of tripartite collaboration and observed, among other things, that 
while Chilean social legislation had been initiated by political régimes of different 
social tendencies, yet it had, in general, been in conformity with international 
ae because Chile had continued to support the International Labour 

rganisation, whose aim was to make more uniform the conceptions and principles 

nderlying these studies and issues—questions which it was the constant 
oulaent of the Chilean authorities to bring into harmony with certain important 
aspects of the economic problems of the country. 

Speaking of the assistance which may be rendered by technical services to 
the executive authorities of Government, the Minister observed that the desired 
object was to bring together the three essential factors—the State, capital, and 
labour—to collaborate in such a manner as to assure beforehand the successful 
application of the laws and regulations considered most appropriate for the 
effective protection of the working class in conjunction with the vigorous and 
progressive development of the national means of production. Experience, he 

continued, had already shown in a most unambiguous manner, that great progress 
towards harmonising conflicting interests and points of view could be achieved 
through agencies based on the tripartite principle. The participation of the 
Superior Labour Council in the study of social problems in effect gave expression 
to the conviction, latent among all who had to deal with these questions, that 
personal contacts must be established between representatives of labour, capital, 
and the State before legislation was put into operation.* 


Composition of the Superior Labour Council. 
The Superior Labour Council is composed on a tripartite basis and comprises: 


(a) The Minister of Labour, as Chairman, and the following members 
representing the State: the executive vice-chairman of the Institute of Agri- 
cultural Economy, the executive vice-chairman of the Corporation for the 
Development of Production, the Director-General of Labour, and the head 
of the Department of Mines and Petroleum in the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs and Commerce; 

(b) The executive vice-chairman of the Private Salaried Employees’ 
Provident Fund or a representative appointed by him, and one employers’ 
—— and one employees’ representative on the governing body of 
the Fun 

(c) The executive vice-chairman of the Compulsory Insurance Fund or 
a representative appointed by him, and one employers’ representative and 
one employees’ representative of the Fund; 

(d) One employers’ representative of the Society for the Development 
of Manufactures, one representative each for the Central Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Agricultural Society, and transport undertakings, and 
two representatives of the National Mining Society, appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic from lists of five names submitted by each of the above- 
mentioned institutions; 

(e) Three representatives each of salaried employees and wage earners 
in private employment, appointed by the President of the Republic from a 
list of five names submitted by the incorporated unions and occupational 
organisations concerned of the province of Santiago or by the appropriate 
national confederation, if any; 

(f) One former judge of the Supreme Court and one former judge of the 
Court of Appeal, appointed directly by the President of the Republic. 


Duties of the Council. 
It is the duty of the new Council: (a) to study regularly the economic and 
industrial development of the country and the living conditions of wage earners 
11.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1942, Chile 2. The Decree amalgamates the Superior Labour Council 


first set up in 1934 and the board for the classification ed employees and wage earners. 
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and salaried employees; (b) to study social legislation sogleriy and closely and 
endeavour to effect improvements in order that it may harmonise the interests 
of capital and labour; (c) to examine and report on Bills and draft regulations 
referred to it by the Minister of Labour; (d) to handle collective disputes in the 
cases where the parties are authorised to ask for the appointment of an arbitration 
court; (e) to deal with matters covered by the Labour Code which are within 
the limits of the functions of the board for the classification of salaried employees 
and wage earners; (f) to hear appeals relating to the determination of minimum 
wages in conformity with the relevant laws and regulations; (g) to promote the 
holding of conferences on social questions, whether of a national or an inter- 
national character. 


Auxiliary Boards. 


In the discharge of its duties the Superior Labour Council acts through the 
intermediary of different boards depending upon the nature of the questions 
involved, namely, the board for the classification of salaried employees and wage 
earners, the mines board, the board of industry and commerce, the board of 
agriculture, and the arbitration board. All these boards are constituted on a 
tripartite basis, with the exception of the arbitration board, which is composed 
of the Director-General of Labour as chairman and of those members of the Supe- 
rior Labour Council who are former judges of the Supreme Court and the Court 
of Appeal. The arbitration board may, however, request the advice of the em- 
ployers’ and employees’ representatives on the Superior Labour Council, accord- 
ing to the nature of the question before the board. 


LAND IMPROVEMENT MEASURES TO FACILITATE REFUGEE 
SETTLEMENT IN CHINA 


To facilitate the resettlement in the interior of China of refugees 
from the war zone and to improve agricultural production, the 
Central Government is devoting special attention to schemes of land 


clearance and improvement. The Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry, through the Land Clearance Office, now has control of 
ten agricultural land improvement areas, in each of which an 
administrative office has been set up under the supervision of the 
Ministry and of the other competent Central Government author- 
ities. 


These zones are in the following areas: Huanglungshan and Liping in Shensi, 
Anfu in Kiangsi, Minshien and Hosi in Kansu, Sichang in Sikang, Tungsishan, 
Leimaping and Kingfushan in Szechwan, and Talungshan in Kweichow. The Huang- 
lungshan zone, which is the most important was formed in 1938 by the provincial 
Government of Shensi and has been under the control of the Central Government 
since 1939. The area comprises six villages and covers 5 million mows', of which 
500,000 are suitable for cultivation. The progress made in this area is evidenced by 
the increase both in the number of persons working there and in the extent of land 
cleared. The number of persons engaged in cultivation rose from 8,000 in 1938 
to 23,532 in 1940, 26,200 in 1941, and 29,500 in July 1942. The area of land 
cleared increased from 140,000 mows in 1940 to 171,886 mows in 1942. Measures 
have also been taken to improve the education, health, and general welfare of 
the settlers; these include the establishment of two elementary schools, one chil- 
dren's welfare institution, one clinic, 96 mutual aid societies, and 82 co-operative 
societies including 65 credit unions, 16 production and transport societies, and 
one consumers’ co-operative. 

The other zones, which are smaller in extent, have also proved useful for the 
resettlement of many civilian refugees and disabled soldiers. 

Measures have likewise been taken to encourage private enterprise in the same 
field. In 1941, the Central Government made grants to the provincial Govern- 
ments of Shensi, Kiangsi, Fukien, and Shansi; and the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry and the technical staff of the provincial Governments have organised 
technical assistance throughout Free China. 





11 mow=6.66 acres, 
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Plans are also under consideration for land improvement after the war. It 
has been estimated that 1,500,000 ex-soldiers and their families will be able to 
cultivate 18 million mows of land in the provinces of Kansu, Chinghai, Ninghsia, 
Suiyuan, Szechwan, Sikang, and Yunnan. The Ministry of Agriculture and Fores- 
try is preparing a survey of cultivated and uncultivated lands, the preliminary 
results of which indicate that 20 million mows of uncultivated land are available 


in 204 localities. 












PROMOTION OF SocIAL WorK IN CHINA 


The Ministry of Social Affairs of the Central Government in 
Chungking has from its inception devoted a good deal of attention 
to the promotion of social work in China.? Recognising, however, 
that the activities of the Ministry in this direction must be supple- 
mented by those of private individuals and voluntary associations, 
having regard to the vast amount of work that needs to be done 
and the expense involved, the Ministry drew up a scheme for the 
award by the local authorities and the Central Government of 
various orders of distinction, in appreciation of the services rendered 
in the field of social work and for the purpose of encouraging similar 
efforts. The scheme, which provides for the award of gold and silver 
medals, five types of ordinary certificates and a certificate of honour, 
was approved by the Executive Yuan in Jure, and put into effect 
by the National Government in August 1942.8 


















Foop ContTROL IN INDIA 








SECOND MEETING OF THE CENTRAL Foop Apvisory CouNcIL 






Asa result of the shortage of food supplies in India in the present 
emergency, and the difficulties of distribution, measures have been 
taken by the authorities for increasing and regulating the distribu- 
tion of the supplies. Reference has previously been made in these 
pages’ to some of these measures, such as the establishment of the 
Central Food Advisory Council and the Department of Food of 
the Central Government. A second meeting of the Council was 
held in February 1943 in New Delhi, with the Member of the Vice- 
roy’s Executive Council then in charge of the Department of Food, 
Mr. N. R. Sarker, in the chair. Its proceedings are summarised 


below. 














Address by the Chairman. 


In his opening speech the chairman gave particulars of the food situation at 
the time, explained a scheme prepared by the Department of Food for improving 
the situation, and outlined some of the other measures that had been taken 
since the first meeting of the Council. 


The situation in February 1943. The provisional estimate of the 1942 summer 
rice crop, the speaker said, was 25,500,000 tons, as compared with the annual 
average for the three pre-war years of 26,500,000 tons. The estimate for millets 
(bajra and jowar) was 9,264,000 tons, as against the pre-war average of 9,187,000 
tons. No estimates of the winter crops were available, but the first wheat acreage 
forecast showed an increase of nearly 1,400,000 acres under wheat in comparison 


















1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942: ‘‘Wartime Economic and So- 
cial Organisation in Free China”’, pp. 709-715. 
* Communication to the I.L.O. 
4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, Mar. 1943, p. 360. 
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with the previous year and the monsoons had been reported to be favourable. 
It ae therefore hoped that the winter crops would be substantially above the 
normal. 

There might, however, be a deficiency of nearly 2,800,000 tons in respect 
of the summer crops, in view of the loss of imports of rice from Burma and the 
requirements of the defence forces and of some of the neighbouring countries. 
The total might be reduced to 2,500,000 tons should the expectations of favour- 
able crops be fulfilled. 

As to the winter crops, even if present expectations were to be belied and no 
wheat was to be imported from abroad during the coming year, the total shortage 
under this head would be not more than 300,000 tons of wheat. The estimated 
shortage might not in fact arise, for considerable quantities of wheat, of which 
no statistics were kept, were usually carried over from year to year; moreover, 
similar and even larger shortages had been dealt with without serious difficulty 
on more than one occasion in the previous decade. 

The actual position in the market was, however, much more difficult than 
the figures would indicate. The primary cause of the present difficulties was the 
large-scale hoarding of food-grains by cultivators, consumers, and middlemen 
alike. Cultivators had been holding back their surplus stocks from the market 
in the hope of securing higher prices in the future. The consumers had resorted 
to panicky purchases owing to exaggerated notions of the actual shortage or 
apprehensions of dislocation in the normal channels of supply, and had laid up 
stocks of food grains much above their immediate requirements; and, in between, 
the speculators were hoarding substantial stocks in the hope of making large pro- 
fits against a rising market. 

The main problem was not so much that of a serious shortage in the total 
supply in the country as that of restoring the confidence of the public and the 
trade. A free flow of the available supplies to the market would enable stocks 
to be acquired in the surplus regions in order to make them available to deficiency 
areas for equitable distribution among the consumers. The task called for well 
co-ordinated action on a comprehensive basis, involving more effective and strin- 
gent methods than hitherto. 


The Food Department's scheme. As a preliminary step designed to combine 
in one department several functions connected with the procurement and distribu- 
tion of food grains for the requirements of the deficiency areas and the armed 
forces, previously spread over a number of departments, the Department of Food 
had been set up. The Department had prepared a scheme applicable to the whole 
country—the provinces as well as the States—and calculated to secure the surplus 
supplies in the producing regions for distribution in the deficiency areas. It was 
based on the assumption that the situation would be such as to create conditions 
that would induce the cultivators or middlemen to offer the surplus for sale. Its 
main features were: 


(1) The Central Government would make itself responsible for the procure- 
ment of supplies from surplus areas as well as imports from overseas and their 
distribution to the deficiency areas and to the defence services, and steps would 
be taken for the co-ordination, on a national basis, of all the necessary arrange- 
ments. The provincial Governments would act as the agents of the Central 
Government for the procurement of stocks in surplus areas, and in deficiency 
areas for the proper distribution of supplies placed at their disposal. 

(2) Steps would be taken for the restoration of public confidence and normal 
trading. The normal channels of trade would, accordingly, be utilised to the 
greatest possible extent and would, where necessary, be re-established. In the 
procurement of stocks from surplus areas commercial methods would be followed 
to the greatest possible extent. 

(3) Major emphasis would be placed on the control measures and on distribu- 
tion. The inter-provincial transmission of stocks of food grains and the distribu- 
tion of supplies would be controlled, and imports from and exports to a province 
would therefore be on Government account. 

(4) Central controls relating to the fixing of maximum prices had been 
removed in respect of wheat, and reliance would be placed on other measures 
for keeping prices steady at reasonable levels. 

Stocks of food grains that continued to be hoarded after the introduction 


of the scheme would be confiscated, but the anti-hoarding measures would not 
apply to cultivators or consumers, who would not keep back more stocks than 
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were necessary if they were certain, after having parted with their own stocks, 
of getting them back later on in required quantities and at reasonable prices and 
were satisfied that other interests were not earning excessive profits by creating 
an artificial scarcity. Closest liaison would be maintained with the provincial 
Governments in the day-to-day working of the scheme by appointing provincial 
officers as ex-officio Central Government officers. Where necessary, the F 
Department would establish branch offices in the provinces for liaison and co- 
ordination between the Central Government and the several adjoining Govern- 
ments, and would pay particular attention to the question of collecting advance 
information on all-India railway movement programmes—especially those relating 
to large despatches that might involve special transport facilities to be planned 
at the Centre. 

Steps had already been taken to initiate propaganda with a view to inducing 
both cultivators and consumers to abandon the habit of holding excessive stocks, 
which had been one of the main causes of the difficulties. The removal of the 
ceiling on the prices of wheat should ensure the cultivator a reasonable price for 
that produce as compared with other food grains. This measure was taken at a 
time when, having regard to the promising prospect of the new crop of wheat, 
and also to the arrangements made with the assistance of the British Government 
for imports from abroad in substantial quantities, the prices might be expected 
to be steady and at a reasonable level. 

A Standing Committee of the Food Council had also been set up in November 
1942, and, in accordance with proposals considered by the Committee, the Central 
Government had taken action to urge the provincial and State Governments 
to intensify the drive to increase food production and to assist in the campaign. 
But Government action alone would not be of sufficient avail in dealing with so 
difficult a problem in so large a country, and such action would, in order to be 
successful, need to be enthusiastically supported by the people. 


Recommendations of the Food Council. 


General approval of the measures taken and of the position as stated by the 
Central Government was expressed by the Council, which made a number of 
recommendations. The recommendations urged in particular the need for a high 
degree of centralisation, extending to the whole country, of the Central Govern- 
ment’s administrative machinery for dealing with the food situation, and the 
desirability of the early announcement of the Government’s price policy, the 
rapid enforcement of steps designed to bring cultivable waste lands under food 
or fodder crops, the improvement of the machinery for the compilation of agri- 
—— statistics, and the institution of facilities for increasing the supplies of 
ertilisers. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COTTAGE INDUSTRIES IN INDIA 


Reference has previously been made in these pages to the assist- 
ance given by the Central Government for the development of 
cottage industries in India.2 The Standing Finance Committee of 
the Legislature decided in February 1943 to continue the grants 
in question during the year 1943-44 and approved a proposal to 
provide a sum of 500,000 rupees for the handloom weaving industry 
and 100,000 rupees each for the sericultural and small-scale and 
cottage woollen industries. , 


In the case of the sericultural industry, the grant will be used as previously 
for the increased production of seed free from disease and for research on silkworm 
diseases. As to the small-scale and cottage woollen industries, in the light of the 
experience gained in past years it was thought that the grant would be used most 
advantageously in procuring technical advice and assistance in respect of the 
marketing arrangements. In previous years such assistance had been employed 
for similar purposes, including the organisation of co-operative societies. The 
Supply Department of the Government of India had placed orders with the in- 
dustry for 1,880,000 blankets in 1941-42 and 2,847,300 blankets in 1942-43. 

1 Indian Information, Vol. 12, No. 110, 1 Mar. 1943. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 451. 
3 Indian Information, Vol. 12, No. 110, 1 Mar. 1943. 
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INDUSTRIAL REORGANISATION IN JAPAN 


According to a broadcast made on 1 June 1943 by the Tokyo 
radio and recorded by the United States Office of War Informa- 
tion, the authorities in Japan consider that ‘“‘the war situation is 
extremely grave”’ and that ‘the demands for increased production 
of war materials have become extremely urgent and important’’. 
It was also stated that a new plan designed to meet the situation 
=< _been prepared and that the plan had been approved by the 

abinet. 


The plan had been prepared by the Cabinet Planning Board! with Lt. Tellichi 
Suziki as chairman. It aims at the consolidation of the “productive elements 
in all fields of industry”, the expansion of undeveloped industries vital to the 
prosecution of the war, the “improvement and renovation’”’ of production tech- 
niques, the ‘‘readjustment”’ of the labour supply, the rationalisation of the trans- 
portation industry, and the reorganisation of finance so as to enable the necessary 
funds to be provided ‘“expediently and harmoniously”. The “stabilisation of 
people’s wartime living” had been, it was stated, provided for in the plan, which 
will be applied ‘even in places outside Japan”’ [the occupied territories], where 
the “reorganisation of enterprises will carried out” in accordance with the 
main principles mentioned, though “special conditions in those areas will receive 
consideration”’. 

In a previous broadcast on 13 May 1943 it had been announced that the 
Government had begun an investigation of the administration of virtually every 
Government agency concerned with the production of war materials, in order 
“to increase production efficiency’. Along with the proposed reorganisation, 
it had also been announced that the Imperial Rule Assistance Political Society had 
“decided to commence a gigantic people’s movement” in co-operation with the 
Government in order to enhance the popular support and enthusiasm for the 
reorganisation. ‘“‘The three main points’’ about the present drive, it was stated, 
“will be the expansion and consolidation of the five essential industries, the 
increase of the production of foodstuffs, and the stabilisation of the living con- 
ditions of the people.” 

Specific measures for the enforcement of the industrial reorganisation plan 
will be taken subsequently.? 


WARTIME COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE MippLe East 


Tue Mippie Eastern Suppiy CENTRE 


Notes on the activities of the Middle Eastern Supply Centre 
have previously been published in these pages.* The following 
additional information is taken from the weekly journal of the 
United States Department of Commerce.‘ 


Area of Operations. 


The area of operations of the Centre covers Egypt, Iraq, Iran, Syria and 
Lebanon, Transjordania, Saudi Arabia, Ethiopia, Palestine, the Sudan, Malta, 
Cyprus, Aden, British, French, and Italian Somaliland, and Eritrea and Libya. 





1 The Board is presumably the Board of Cabinet advisers set up following the passing of a 
new Act by the Diet on 18 Mar. 1943 giving the Premier, Mr. Hideki wefe. Sametete control of 
industry and war production. For particulars of the composition of the and of the main 
provisions of the Act, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943, p. 760, 

2 New York Times, 2 June 1943. According to information published in the Christian Science 
Monitor (Boston, 26 May 1943), the Japanese Minister of Social Affairs has extended the scope 
of the compulsory labour law. It was formerly obligatory on all civilian males from 14 to 40 years 
of age to furnish annually 30 days of compulsory labour service; the age limit has now been extended 
to 50 and the period of service to 60 days. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, p. 66; No. 6, June 1943, p. 751. 
4 U.S. DEPARTMENT OF Commerce: Foreign Commerce Weekly, Vol. XI, No. 10, 5 June 1943. 
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Quantity of Supplies Handled by the Centre. 


Since the establishment of the Centre two years ago, shipments from the 
United Nations sources to the Middle East have totalled some 1,600,000 tons, 
including 600,000 tons of wheat, 200,000 tons of fertilisers, 47,000 tons of cotton 
goods, and 147,000 tons of sugar; 88,000 tons of sugar and 452,000 tons of general 
supplies were sent to the Red Sea, and 59,000 tons of the former and 184,000 tons 
of the latter to the Persian Gulf ports. 

Fertilisers are the principal item shipped to the Middle East. Cereals are a 
close second. Fertilisers predominate because food grains in particular are in 
short supply, and three tons of food grain can be produced locally from every 
ton of fertiliser shipped. In peacetime, Egypt imported 750,000 tons of fertilisers 
annually from Germany and Chile. In the present emergency not only has this 
to be supplied from other sources, but additional quantities have to be made 
available. Cereals are traditionally the basic diet of the people of the Middle 
East. The average worker, for example, lives on 244 pounds of bread aday. With 
the exception of some fruit and a small amount of meat as a luxury, bread is 
virtually the whole diet. 


Crop Shifts Effected. 


Some changes have been made, at the instance of the Centre, in the crops 
produced in the Middle Eastern countries in order to help to meet the general 
food shortage. The most important of these is perhaps in Egypt, which has agreed 
to reduce the acreage under cotton by 50 per cent., or 1,000,000 acres, and to 
substitute wheat. 


Long-Range Planning. 

From the standpoint of long-range planning, the Centre has rendered valuable 
aid to the Middle East by its endeavours to function as a unit in the exchange 
of goods in order to reduce the dependence of this region upon other parts of the 
world. In most cases, the countries concerned are large in area but small in popula- 
tion, and for years have functioned as independent units. In Palestine a hydro- 
genation plant has been built to produce edible oils and margarines. Palestine 
is also producing chemicals for various parts of the Middle East which previously 
were obliged to import them from other parts of the world. Egypt has so increased 
its production of grain as to furnish rice and sugar to its neighbours. A factory 
has been established in Iran to crush oilseeds grown locally, thus saving imports 
of vegetable oils from India and Ceylon. Canning plants are operating in Egypt, 
opening the way for the expansion of the range of the diet of the people of the 
Middle East by the preservation of fish and vegetables. 

Asa result of the encouragement given and investigations made by the Centre, 
the production of dry batteries in Palestine is now sufficient to cover all Middle 
Eastern requirements. Iran has increased its manufacture of matches and so 
will use more of Palestine’s potassium chloride. These are only a few of the many 
projects under way; many others are being investigated by the Centre. 
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Lasour Supply PrRoBLEMS IN NEw ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s principal problems of labour supply continue 
to be those of determining the best allocation of man-power between 
industry and the armed forces at the present stage in the war 
effort and of mobilising labour resources to counter the existing 
shortage in essential activities. —The Government has taken action 
to release from the Army men in the youngest age groups called 
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for service and selected men in older age groups, required for em- 
ployment in important war industries.' At the same time, grade 1 
men reserved in industry are being re-examined and the mobilisa- 
tion of women and girls for work of national importance is being 
pressed forward. A scheme for the financial assistance of transferred 
war workers has also been introduced, with a view to encouraging 
transfers which are clearly in the interests of the war effort. 


Release of Men from the Army. 


Important procedural changes have been made in the system for releasing 
men from the armed forces. In future, all releases are to be handled in the first 
a by the district man-power officers instead of by the armed forces appeal 

s. 

In accordance with a decision to release from the Army selected men required 
for industrial work, a survey of men in the Army has been made in order to deter- 
mine the number available and suitable for employment in major war industries. 
A preliminary selection is being made by the National Service Department from 
the survey cards, and particulars are forwarded to the district man-power officers. 
The officer investigates each case and, if necessary, interviews the proposed em- 
ployer and soldier to determine the needs of industry and the suitability of the 
soldier. He also ascertains from the Army commander whether the soldier can 
reasonably be released, if this is not already known. 

If it is decided that a soldier should be released, he is given a direction order, 
directing him to report to a man-power officer or to a particular employer. Every 
man released for industry is, however, given a reasonable choice of employment 
and has the usual right of appeal to a man-power appeal committee. 

Where a man’s release is sought by an employer or by the man himself, or 
by some other person on his behalf, it is now necessary for application to be made 
to the local man-power officer ; and if, after investigation, the release is approved, 
the officer takes the su uent action. 

In the case of men under 20 years of age, special applications are completed 
from the military unit orderly room. These men are released without the inter- 
vention of a man-power officer, but each one is required to report within seven 
days after his release to the local man-power officer, in order that control may 
be exercised to prevent him from taking up unimportant or blind-alley employ- 
ment.” 

Review of Men Reserved in Industry. 


Parallel with this comb-out of men from the Army, steps have been taken to 
review the position of grade 1 men in industry, who are estimated to number 
about 40,000. At present, these men are the subjects of adjourned appeals. The 
majority are in essential work and cannot be released unless their places are filled 
by other men. It is proposed that the appeal boards should undertake a complete 
survey of cases of these grade 1 men still in industry, and that their places should 
be filled by grade 2 soldiers released from the Army under the arrangements 


described above.* 
Declaration of Essential Industries. 


Since January 1942, 133 declarations of essentiality have been made under the 
Industrial Man-Power Emergency Regulations. The declarations include more 
than 100 classes of industry. In February 1943, it was estimated that there were 
probably 50,000 to 60,000 people covered by the provisions of the Man-Power 
Regulations governing resignations and dismissals in essential undertakings.‘ 
Very few industries now remain outside the scope of the Regulations. Of these, 
the most important excluded so far (largely for administrative reasons) are farm- 
ing and most whoiesale and retail distribution establishments. Waterfront work 
is also excluded but is subject to other controls. The rest of the less essential 
industries of the country are serving as a reservoir from which workers are being 
drawn to meet the needs of essential industries. 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 5, May 1943, p. 639, for an account of 
lier measures. 
2 New Zealand Herald, 25 Mar. 1943. 


3 Idem, 13 Mar. 1943. 
« The Press (Christchurch), 12 Mar. 1943. 
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Registration and Placement of Women. 


The Registration for Employment Order No. 8, dated 18 February 1943, 
requires the registration for work of national importance of all girls between the 
ages of 18 and 20. The registration was carried out in February 1943 and was 
estimated to affect over 20,000 women. Girls who reach the age of 18 or who 
cease to be exempt from registration must register within seven days of the change 
in their status. Exemptions from registration under the Order include full-time 
students, persons already registered, those serving full-time with the forces or 
employed as civilians by the forces, invalids and inmates of hospitals and institu- 
tions, and full-time hospital employees.! 

The Minister of Industrial Man-Power has emphasised the need for a much 
larger number of young women in war industries, despite the fact that many of 
them had already voluntarily moved into these industries. He said that girls 
in essential work were unlikely to be directed elsewhere; that no girls under 21 
would be directed to work away from their homes; and that girls of 18 and 19 
would not be sent to work in mental hospitals or licensed hotels unless they 
volunteered for such work and appeared to be suitable for it.” 

On 15 April 1943, the Controller of Man-Power stated that 107,000 women and 
girls between the ages of 18 and 30 were registered for war service. He added 
that women are needed for the textile and boot and shoe industries, hospitals, 
hotels and restaurants, and Government employment. Further mobilisation 
of women is predicted to meet these continuing needs. Moreover, the National 
Service Department is appealing for part-time women workers to enter war work 
and oe to take the places of women transferred from less essential work to war 
work. 


Financial Assistance for Transferred War Workers. 


The Minister of Industrial Man-Power has announced the introduction of 
a scheme of financial assistance for workers directed by a man-power officer to 
jobs in essential industries where the remuneration is lower than that received 
in the jobs from which they were transferred. The Minister considers that the 
operation of the scheme will enable the man-power officers to draw on a consider- 
able pool of labour which had not been readily available for direction into essential 
industries in the past owing to the necessity for avoiding, so far as possible, the 
issue of directions in circumstances where a loss of income would result. 

Under the scheme, which is effective as from 1 April 1943, grants of assistance 
to workers transferred to lower paid work may be paid to the amount of £2 per 
week for men and £1 per week for women, provided that the assured remuneration 
from the job, plus the assistance, does not exceed £8 a week for men and £5 a 
week for women (exclusive of overtime earnings).® 

Assistance is available only to persons suffering a reduction in earnings as a 
result of a direction order. It would not be available, for example, to a person 
who claims that he could get a better paid job were it not for the restrictions on 
transfer imposed by the Man-Power Regulations. The assistance is not granted 
automatically. Claims are instituted by a personal call at the man-power office, 
where the procedure is explained and the form of application completed. No 
employer will be able to make a profit out of the wage subsidisation, because 
every employer, in engaging a worker, is required to pay the prevailing rate for 
the job (which may be higher than the award rate). 

If a worker has to meet extra travelling expenses as a result of a direction 
order, this will be taken into account in assessing the amount of assistance pay- 
able. Conversely, if his travelling expenses are decreased, this too will be taken 
into account. Adjustments may also be made, when necessary, to meet advant- 
ages or disadvantages with respect to the employer’s arrangements for board and 
lodging or travelling time. Special payments will also be taken into account in 
calculating the assistance. In other words, the assistance granted is based on the 
practical test of whether or not and to what extent a worker’s financial condition 
is worsened as a result of a compulsory transfer from one job to another. 





1 Registration for Employment Order No. 8, Statutory Regulations, Serial No. 1943/24. 

2 The Press, 17 Feb. 1943. 

3 New Zealand Herald, 16 Apr. 1943; The Press, 16 Apr. 1943. 

4 The Standard (Wellington), 22 Apr. 1943. 

5 In assessing the weekly remuneration of a worker from his former employer, the average 
weekly remuneration (exclusive of overtime) for the four weeks prior to direction will be taken. 
If this is not a normal period, another period will be taken as the base. 
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Payments of assistance will be made by four-weekly periods. Each claim 
will thus be assessed at the end of each four weeks of employment. 

According to the Minister of Industrial Man-Power, for the present the only 
jobs involving possible loss of pay to which women are to be directed are those 
in hospitals, Rosie restaurants, woollen mills, laundries, some munitions work, 
and canning factories. Man-power officers may use their discretion, however, 
in submitting other cases of industries to which they recommend that women 
should be directed at a loss of pay. 


REHABILITATION ALLOWANCES FOR DISCHARGED SERVICE MEN 
IN NEw ZEALAND 


In February 1943, the New Zealand Prime Minister announced 
that rehabilitation allowances are to be provided for service men 
after their discharge from the forces and the cessation of service 
pay. The purpose of these allowances is to assist discharged men 
during any interval after the stoppage of their service pay and 
pending their placement in suitable employment or the granting 
of an appropriate war pension. The allowances will be payable for 
a period of up to 13 weeks. In amount, they will range from £3.10s. 
for a single man to £6 for a married man with a wife and five or 
more children. They will be free from national and social security 
taxes.’ 


PREFERENCE IN PuBLIC EMPLOYMENT FOR RETURNED SERVICE 
MEN IN AUSTRALIA 


By an Act which received assent on 1 April 1943, the Australian 
Soldiers’ Repatriation Act was amended to include a new section 
granting preference in public employment and on public contracts 
to returned members of the armed forces who have served overseas 
or in prescribed combat areas.? 


The Act now provides that, notwithstanding anything contained in any law 
of the Commonwealth or of any State or in any award, order or determination 
of any tribunal or industrial agreement, preference in appointment to the public 
service of the Commonwealth, or to the service of an authority of the Common- 
wealth, shall be given to members of the forces who have served overseas or in an 
area prescribed as a combat area and who are competent to do the work in ques- 
tion. Moreover, all public contracts made by the Commonwealth Government 
must include a clause binding the contractor, under penalty of a fine of £50 for 
each act of non-compliance, to grant a similar preference in engaging workers 
for the purpose of executing the contract. 

The preference clause is new to Australian repatriation legislation, although 
after the last war preference in public employment was granted to returned 
soldiers under provisions of the Commonwealth Public Service Act. The clause 
was inserted in the Repatriation Act by an amendment moved by the opposition 
during the debate on the Bill. The Government spokesmen opposed the insertion 
of preference in the repatriation legislation, primarily on the grounds that the 
question of preference should be approached more generally, that the proposed 
clause excluded persons who should be covered by any preference system that 
might be introduced, and that, since no machinery was proposed to give effect 
to the principle, delay in application would be inevitable. The Government 
took the position that the complicated matter of preference in employment 
needed very careful consideration, the more so since the question was inextricably 
bound up with demobilisation in general. In the Government's view, to deal with 
the problem in separate bits before giving it full attention as a whole or providing 
machinery to implement the principle involved was merely to court innumerable 

1 The Press (Christchurch), 20 and 23 Feb. 1943. 


2 An Act to amend the Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Act, 1920-1941, and for other purposes, 
No. 22 of 1943. 
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difficulties for the future. The Government therefore proposed to introduce at 
an early date a comprehensive measure on the re-employment of members of the 
armed forces and to deal with the preference question as a part of this wider 
measure. 

Nevertheless, since the feeling in the House and Senate was almost evenly 
divided in regard to the inclusion of a preference clause in the Repatriation Act, 
the Government finally agreed to the insertion of the clause. It proposed, however, 
that the definition of returned soldiers should be broadened to include men of 
the Australian merchant navy serving in prescribed danger zones and other per- 
sons whose war work or service had necessitated their employment in an area 
declared to be a combat area for the purpose of the Act. The latter group would 
include members of the Civilian Constructional Corps serving in combat areas, 
for example, and pilots and crews of civilian aircraft directed to operate in combat 
areas. This proposal, although accepted by the House, was defeated by the oppo- 
sition in the Senate. It was not subsequently insisted upon by the Government, 
in the interests of preventing a deadlock which would keep the measure as a 
whole from becoming law. 

During the debate on preference in connection with the repatriation legisla- 
tion, the Government introduced a Bill to amend the Commonwealth Public 
Service Act by applying the principle of preference to returned soldiers of this 
war to employment within the Commonwealth public service. Regardless of 
whether or not the principle of preference had been inserted in the Repatriation 
Act, the amendment to the Public Service Act would be necessary, since up to 
now preference in public employment extends only to men who served in the last 
war. Three departmental committees have reported on the question of preference 
in public service to returned service men of this war. Briefly, the 1940 committee 
proposed the same preference as to men of the 1914-1918 war, with a proviso 
that if the war came to Australia, the matter should be reconsidered. The 1941 
committee, with the same proviso, advocated an extension of preference to the 
merchant marine. The 1943 committee urged preference to all members of the 
forces and to the women’s auxiliary services and members of the merchant navy 
serving in danger zones, and also invited special attention to the claims of those 
serving in Darwin after February 1942 and to all members of air crews. The 
Government has accepted this broader scope for the proposed extension of prefer- 
ence in public employment. The measure of preference to be granted will remain 
substantially similar to that now enjoyed by men of the last war, except that 
provision is made to ensure that there will not be a total cessation of recruitment 
of youths to positions as clerks in the public service, as was the case after the last 
war. Legislative action on this measure had not been completed when Parliament 
adjourned at the beginning of April (to meet again some time in June, unless war 
circumstances should call for an earlier reassembly ).! 


PROGRESS OF SELECTIVE SERVICE IN CANADA 


Several steps have been taken in Canada to counter the labour 
shortage existing in a number ot essential activities. A second Com- 
pulsory Employment Order has been made? and Orders in Council 
have been issued in regard to the mobilisation and employment of 
coal mirlers, the recruitment and placement of agricultural labour, 
and the utilisation of the services of prisoners of war. 


Second Compulsory Employment Order. 


The Compulsory Employment Order No. 2, made on 15 May 1943, provides 
that no employer may continue to employ any person in any of the following 
occupations who belongs to an age class designated under the National Selective 
Service Mobilisation Regulations, unless the employer has obtained a permit 
from Selective Service: any occupation in or associated with retail stores, the 
manufacture of feathers and artificial flowers, chewing gum, wine, lace goods, 
greeting cards, jewelry, distilling alcohol for beverages, the production of statuary 
and art goods, the operation of ice cream parlours and soda fountains; and any 





1 COMMONWEALTH OF AusTRALIA: Parliamentary Debates, 16th Parliament, first session, eighth 
period, Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12, 11 Mar.-1 Apr. 1943. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943, p. 772. 
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of the following occupations—bus boys, cleaners, custom furriers, dancing teach- 
ers, dish washers, doormen and starters, greens and grounds keepers, porters 
(except on railroads), and private chauffeurs.* 


Employment and Mobilisation of Coal Miners. 


In view of the need for increased coal production on the one hand, and the 
shortage of coal miners on the other, the National Selective Service Regulations 
have been amended by the addition of a new section dealing with the employment 
of coal miners.? 

The Order in Council, P.C. 4092 of 17 May 1943, containing the new section 
of the Regulations provides that every employer must try to discover how many 
ex-coal miners® are in his employ, and that every ex-coal miner engaged outside 
of coal mining must report his mining experience to his present employer before 
26 May. The employer is then required to notify the names and addresses of ex- 
coal miners employed by him to Selective Service before 2 June. After 1 June, 
no coal miner may continue to be employed in any occupation or employment 
other than coal mining and no employer not engaged in coal mining may keep 
— coal miner in his employ without the written permission of a selective service 
officer. 

A selective service officer may order any ex-miner to report for interview. 
Unless he finds the man unsuitable for employment in coal mining, he is instructed 
to direct him to leave his present employment and to apply for, accept, and enter 
specified mining employment. Moreover, directions may be given to any man, 
with or without mining experience, who belongs to any of the age classes design- 
ated under the Mobilisation Regulations but has been rejected for or excused 
from military training, to take up employment in coal mining. 

No employer may terminate the services of any coal miner without the written 
permission of a selective service officer; and no coal miner may leave his employ- 
ment without the written permission of such an officer. 

Every ex-coal miner directed to return to coal mining is entitled to receive 
regularly not less than the full-time wage for the full-time hours of work prevailing 
by custom or agreement and actually worked in the mine to which he has been 
sent. If an ex-miner is not immediately placed in mining employment, Selective 
Service must pay him, during any interval between the leaving of his former 
employment and his placement in a mine, at the rate of 40 cents per hour on the 
basis of an 8-hour day and a 48-hour week. An ex-coal miner may also receive 
the supplementary allowances specified for transferred workers under the Selective 
Service Regulations, and if he is separated from his family as a result of his direc- 
tion to take up mining employment, he may receive the amount of his living 
expenses, but not more than $7.50 per week, for the duration of the separation, 
unless the employer furnishes free board and lodging. 

No person directed to employment as a coal miner or employed in a coal mine 
may be accepted for enlistment in any branch of the armed forces before February 
1944 without a special permit to enlist, obtained from the selective service officer; 
and every coal miner is to be regarded as having been granted a postponement 
order for military service until February 1944. 

No person may take into his employment any ex-coal miner, unless the latter 
is a to present to him a valid permit to seek such work from a seléctive service 
officer. 

Finally, the Order in Council provides that, notwithstanding any other 
Dominion or provincial law or regulations, boys of 16 years of age and over may 
be employed as miners and women of 18 years of age and over may be employed 
as surface workers in and around mines. The Order suggests that the appropriate 
provincial authorities should modify the qualifying standards for certified mine 
workers with a view to increasing the number of men engaged in coal production; 
and it also calls the attention of employers to the facilities of the War Emergency 
Training Programme as a possible agency for training miners. 


Agricultural Labour Supply. 


The shortage of labour available for agriculture has been causing increasing 
concern. It is estimated that nearly 400,000 men have left farms since the out- 


1 Canadian War Orders and Regulations 1943, Vol. II, No. 6, 17 May 1943. 

2 Idem, Vol. II, No. 7, 24 May 1943. 

* An ex-coal miner is defined as anyone who, since 1 Jan. 1935, has worked under provincial 
certificate or licence in or around a coal mine or who, since the same date, hes been employed for 
a total of at least 24 months in the production of coal (office work excluded). 
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break of the war. The Government has therefore been mapping out a Dominion- 
provincial agricultural labour supply programme. 

By an Order in Council, P.C. 3620 of 4 May 1943, the Minister of Labour is 
authorised to make agreements with the provinces for the purpose of making 
the best use of men employed in agriculture in each province, of recruiting addi- 
tional workers suitable for farm work, and of transporting these workers from 
one province to another and placing them in agricultural work.! The cost of the 
programme is to be shared by the Dominion and the provinces on a dollar-for- 
dollar basis (except the cost of transporting workers from one province to another, 
which is borne entirely by the Dominion); and a Dominion-provincial committee 
is to be set up in each province to determine the kind of programme to be followed. 
An agricultural employment adviser has been appointed for each selective service 
region and for each province in the prairie region. 

A memorandum of the terms of the agreement between the Dominion and 
the provinces is attached to the Order in Council. It includes undertakings by 
the provinces to make full use of the facilities of Selective Service, to ensure a 
substantial length of employment to workers recruited from outside the province, 
to ensure that the terms of their employment are clear, and to allow no discrimina- 
tion by reason of nationality, racial origin, religious views or political affiliations. 
The memorandum states that it is understood that adequate working and living 
conditions will be established and maintained to protect the health and welfare of 
workers recruited for farm employment. The provinces also agree to help Selective 
Service to recruit farm workers during agricultural slack seasons, and other 
workers as well, for employment in logging, lumbering, coal mining, and food 
processing. 

In accordance with these general principles, a joint agricultural labour supply 
programme has now been put into operation in each province of the country, 
under the general supervision of special Dominion-provincial farm labour com- 
mittees. Provincial farm labour directors are carrying out the programmes. 

Efforts are also being made to secure the return to agriculture of former agri- 
cultural workers now in other activities; and the permits granted to agricultural 
workers to take up other employment temporarily are being cancelled. 


Prisoners of War. 


A further Order in Council, P.C. 2326 of 10 May 1943, authorises the Minister 
of Labour to arrange for using prisoners of war in essential employments, to estab- 
lish labour camps for accommodating labour detachments from internment 
camps, and to arrange with the Minister of National Defence for the selection 
of the prisoners of war who agree to enter labour detachments.? The Department 
of Labour will be responsible for the employment, security, and welfare of prison- 
ers transferred to labour camps and for the administration of the camps. To 
assist the Department of Labour, the Department of National Defence will 
detach officers responsible for the discipline of prisoners engaged in agricultural 
and other work. 

In a statement in the House of Commons on 17 May 1943, the Minister of 
Labour said that woodcutting, mining, and selected types of agricultural work 
offered the most suitable opportunities for utilising the services of prisoners of 
war. He stated that, since Canada was a party to the Geneva Prisoners of War 
Convention, the conditions of employment, rates of pay, and provision for the 
welfare of the prisoners would conform to the terms of this Convention. 


GROWTH OF THE WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAMME DURING 1942 


Figures have been published to illustrate the expansion during 
1942 of the training programme. The total enrolment was 119,478, 
of which 23,871 were women. The number of men in training almost 
doubled during 1942, while the number of women increased by 
seven times over the number given training in 1941.* 


Of the 1942 total, 23,774 were in courses to provide training for enlisted 
R.C.A.F. personnel. Full-time industrial classes were attended by 40,353, an 





1 Saptiee War Orders and Regulations 1943, Vol. II, No. 6, 17 May 1943. 
° has 


id. 
*Labour Gazette, Mar. 1943, pp. 342-347. 
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increase of 25 per cent. over 1941. Over 40 per cent. of the trainees were women, 
as against 11 per cent. in the previous year. Of those given training, 30,452 
completed their courses and were placed in employment. Part-time classes were 
attended by 16,884 men and women, eight times the number for 1941. Recently, 
there has been a reduction in the number of persons enrolled for full-time pre- 
employment classes, which is attributed to two main causes: (1) a great many 
companies have reached their peak labour force and now require only a small 
number of replacements; and (2) there is a greatly reduced number of female 
applicants for training in spite of the greater opportunities afforded to women 
trainees. 

The two most important developments in the War Emergency Training 
Programme during 1942 were the establishment of plant schools and of super- 
vision training courses. Some 64 plant schools were set up, with a total enrolment 
of 7,036. The supervision training courses, designed for the instruction of foremen 
and junior plant supervisors, were attended by nearly 13,000 persons during 1942. 

The training programme is carried out through provincial facilities, in co- 
operation with the provincial Governments, but is under the general super- 
vision of the Supervisor of Training in the Department of Labour. 


CANADIAN REGULATIONS ON THE REINSTATEMENT OF DEMOBILISED 
MEN AND WoMEN 


The Canadian regulations concerning the re-establishment in 
civil life of persons demobilised from the war services! were further 
modified by Order in Council P.C. 2/3241 of 20 April 1943, the 
provisions of which came into force on 1 May 1943. 


One of the objectives of the new Order in Council is to raise the amount of 
the out-of-work benefits and special grants payable to discharged persons from 
$9 per week for single persons and $13 per week for married persons to $10.20 
per week and $14.40 per week respectively. 

Under special conditions discharged persons may also receive transportation 
and travelling expenses from their usual place of residence to the place where 
they are required to go for consultation with representatives of the Government 
administrative authorities and to the place where they will be allowed to follow 
a special course or where they will be sent for purposes of rehabilitation. 

More detailed provisions are also laid down with regard to the allowances 
which may be paid to the dependants of discharged persons.’ 


EMPLOYMENT ORGANISATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


The War Manpower Commission of the United States has 
abandoned plans for stabilising employment on a national basis 
and has decided to continue to place reliance primarily on the 
area and regional programmes of employment stabilisation. This 
decision, which modifies the application of the regulation sum- 
marised in the last issue of the Review, may be attributed in large 
part to the opposition of the major labour organisations to a national 
job control programme.*® 

Further developments in labour supply policy include the placing 
of the steel industry on a minimum 48-hour work week, and a regula- 
tion governing the machinery for appeals by employers and workers 
from Manpower Commission actions under employment stabilisa- 
tion plans, the 48-hour week policy, and other man-power regula- 
tions or directions. Unemployment through the whole country is 
now about 900,000; and in a growing number of centres of war 
industry the labour shortage is becoming more and more acute. 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, 2; 


190. 
. 2 Canadian War Orders and Regulations 1943, Vol. II, No. 4, 3 May 1943, p. 219. 
8 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943, p. 771. 
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At the same time military needs are steadily decreasing the number 
of occupational deferments granted to men of military age. 


Regional and Area Employment Stabilisation Plans. 


Instead of blanketing the country with a job control programme approved 
only by the national Labor-Management Policy Committee, the Chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission has announced that each region will draft 
and put into effect its own employment stabilisation programme, approved 
by the regional labour-management committee. These regional programmes 
will be “temporary arrangements” to cover all communities within the region 
until more comprehensive local area plans are developed and adopted in all 
industrial areas in the region. The area programmes are being put into effect 
as rapidly as ible. hen an area programme becomes operative and has 
been approved by a regional War Manpower director, its provisions replace 
those of the regional plan in that area. The regional and area plans differ in some 
respects from one region and area to another but their main provisions are very 
similar. These provisions conform to the principles set forth in the directions, 
orders and regulations of the War Manpower Commission, which were previously 
summarised in these pages.* 

By the middle of May, all the 12 War Manpower Commission regions were 
covered by employment stabilisation plans. At the beginning of May, area plans 
were operating in 70 areas and were in preparation in 110 other areas. 

The Chairman of the War Manpower Commission has stated that so long as 
employers and workers conform to the provisions of a regional or area stabili- 
sation plan, they will be in compliance with Regulation 4 of the War Manpower 
Commission restricting the transfer of workers, which was issued under the 
President’s “hold the line” Order? stabilising wages, prices and employment.* 


Minimum Work Week in the Iron and Steel Industry. 


The Chairman of the War Manpower Commission has issued a regulation 
designating blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills as essential activities in 
which the minimum wartime work week of 48 hours must be established.‘ The 
regulation will affect over 500,000 steel workers. The steel industry had been 
working on an average of 41.5 hours per week, and the application of the 48-hour 
— is expected to make available some 50,000 workers to the industry's labour 

orce. 

A minimum work week of 48 hours a week must be established in every blast 
furnace, steel mill or rolling mill not later than 1 June 1943, if the longer hours 
will not involve the release of any workers. If, however, the adoption of the 
48-hour week in any particular plant will mean that workers will be released, 
the employer is required to prepare a schedule indicating the proposed time of 
these releases and to submit this schedule to the area or regional director of the 
War Manpower Commission on or before 1 July 1943. After the approval of the 
schedule, the minimum wartime work week must be put into effect by the em- 
ployer in accordance with the timing indicated in the schedule. No undertaking 
covered by the regulation and working less than a 48-hour week may hire any 
new worker on or after 1 June 1943 without the approval of the War Manpower 
Commission, unless the employer has obtained an exemption. 

Instructions as to the application of the regulation were issued to man-power 
officers on 31 May 1943 The most important feature of these instructions is 
that they provide that the regional man-power directors shall consult represent- 
atives of management and labour in making their decisions under the regulation.® 


Appeals Machinery. 


On 22 May 1943, the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission issued a 
regulation governing appeals from any War Manpower Commission actions.® 
Workers and employers, groups or organisations of workers or employers, or 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, pp. 496-498. 

2 Idem, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943, p. 760. 

* Orrick oF War INFORMATION, WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION: Press releases of various dates, 
May 1943, and texts of numerous regional and area or ili > 

4 Code of Federal Regulations, Title 29-Labor, Ch. VII, War Manpower mission (Regula- 
tion 3), Part 903.24. Federal Register, 1 June 1943. (The regulation was originally published as 
General Order 8, 3 May 1943. 

& Ibid., Part 903.24a; Federal Register, 2 June 1943. 

* Idem, Title 29-Labor. Ch. VII, War Manpower Commission (Regulation 5), Part 906 (Regu- 
lation governing Appeals). Federal Register, 25 May 1943. 
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others who claim to be prejudiced by any action of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, may request a hearing upon the action. A worker may appeal whenever 
the War Manpower Commission (a) refuses to refer him to, or consent to his bein 
engaged for, employment to which he may be sent or for which he may be hi 
only with the consent of the War Manpower Commission, or () refuses to give 
him a statement of availability, or (c) requires or permits his employer to release 
him under a Manpower Commission policy or instructions, or (d) determines 
that he has violated any order, regulation or direction of the Commission. An 
employer may appeal whenever the Manpower Commission (a) refuses to refer, 
or consent to his hiring, a worker who may only be engaged or referred to the 
employer by or with the consent of the War Manpower Commission, or (5) issues 
a statement of availability to any of his workers, or (c) requires or refuses to permit 
him to release any worker, or (d) determines that he has violated any War Man- 
power regulations or directions. 

The regulation sets forth methods of appeal for areas where there is an area 
man-power director and an area management-labour War Manpower committee 
and for areas where these have not as yet been established. In the first type of 
area, appeals will be taken to the area management-labour committee. If this 
committee so wishes, the cases may be heard by an area appeals committee, 
made up of an equal number of representatives of aemgemant and labour, 
selected by the area man-power director from a panel chosen by the area manage- 
ment-labour committee.'! The area director (or his representative) will serve as a 
non-voting chairman at appeals hearings. In areas without an area director and 
a management-labour committee, appeals will be heard by an area appeals com- 
mittee, made up of an equal number of representatives of management and labour 
selected by the regional man-power director from a panel chosen by the regional 
management-labour War Manpower committee, with a representative of the 
regional director as non-voting chairman. All appeals hearings are to be conducted 
informally and “in a manner that will best develop the facts”. 

Decisions made by the majority of the area appeals committee or the area 
management-labour committee will be final, unless the appellant wishes to take 
his case further or unless the representative of the War Manpower Commission 
requests that the appeal be heard at the regional level. In the event of a tie vote, 
the appeal will automatically be refer up to the regional body. An area 

ent-labour committee may override any decision rendered by an area 
ap committee on any case assigned by the former committee to the area 
appeals committee. 

At the regional level, appeals may be heard either by the regional management- 
labour committee or by a regional appeals committee, composed of equal repre- 
sentatives of management and labour chosen by the regional man-power director 
from a panel nominated by the regional management-labour committee. The 
director or his representative will serve as non-voting chairman at the appeals 
hearings. In the same way as at the area level, a regional management-labour 
committee may take jurisdiction of cases assigned by it to the regional appeals 
committee. 

Final appeal in any case may be taken to the Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission. Moreover, the Chairman may take jurisdiction over any appeal 
at any time and render a final decision upon it. In giving a decision, he must 
consider the recommendations submitted by the national Management-Labour 
Policy Committee. 

All appeals must be made within a period of time (not less than three days) 
specified by the regional man-power director. The period for appeals to the 
Chairman of the War Manpower Commission is fixed at ten days following the 
decision from which an appeal is made. Appellants must be given reasonable 
notice of the time and place of hearings and may be represented by any duly 
authorised person or organisation. 

If an employer or a worker appeals from a Manpower Commission decision 
granting a worker a statement of availability or requiring or permitting the 
release of 2 worker, an appeal does not stop action on the decision; but the officer 
to whom the appeal is taken may direct that subsequent cases involving other 
workers of the employer and raising identical issues may be suspended pending 
final settlement of the question. In all other cases, the making of an appeal 
prevents the action from being effective, unless the chairman of the committee 
to whom the appeal is taken should direct otherwise. 





1 Including representatives of agriculture, when agricultural employment is involved. 
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Selective Service Withdrawal of Man Power. 


The War Manpower Comm ssion has announced that the supply of available 
man-power of military age will permit a maximum of only about 1,500,000 in- 
dustrial deferments on occupational grounds by the end of 1943. At present, 
about 3,000,000 men are deferred from military service for occupational reasons. 
In order to plan the orderly withdrawal from industry of half of these men, em- 
ployers have been urged to co-operate with the Manpower Commission by filling 
out manning tables and replacement schedules.! So far, about 6,000 employers 
are co-operating with the Commission in this way . The completion of the tables 
and schedules gives the Employment Service a most useful picture of the employ- 
er’s labour requirements, and the Selective Service Bureau a time-table by which 
to plan the induction of men into the armed forces.” 


CONTROL OF EMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


In January 1943, the British Minister of Labour and National 
Service announced that the powers of directing persons to work 
not scheduled under the Essential Work Orders (including part- 
time work) were to be used, and that an Order would be made to 
give security of tenure and to safeguard the conditions of employ- 
ment of workers directed to take up such work.* On 28 April 1943, 
the Control of Employment (Directed Persons) Order was made, 


effective on 8 May.‘ 


The Order provides that, for the period during which any direction remains 
in force, the employer may not dismiss the worker (except for serious misconduct) 
and the worker may not leave his employment. Either the employer or the worker 
may appeal at any time to a national service officer, however, requesting the 
direction to be withdrawn so that the employment may be terminated. So far as 
possible, the national service officer is required to withdraw or refuse to withdraw 
the direction within seven days of the receipt of the application. Where a directed 
person applies for the withdrawal of a direction on the ground that he is laid off 
by the employer without wages, the national service officer, if satisfied that this 
is true, must withdraw the direction, provided that the application for with- 
drawal was made during or within three days of the end of a period of lay-off. 
In cases of alleged serious misconduct or of grievance over a national service 
officer’s decision, an appeal may be made to a local appeal board, which will 
make a recommendation on each case to the national service officer. Every direc- 
tion issued will, in future, specify the period for which it is to remain in force. 
No direction will be for a longer period than six months, subject to renewal at 
the end of that time; the normal period of direction will be six months and the 
minimum period will be three weeks. 

It is to be noted that this Order, unlike the Essential Work Orders, does 
not deal with the wages and conditions of employment of directed persons. 
The Minister of Labour has the general power, however, to refuse to direct per- 
sons into work where wages and conditions are substandard. 

There are now about 8,000,000 workers (excluding the merchant navy) in 
work scheduled under the Essential Work Orders. The new Order will regulate 
the employment of workers directed to employment in unscheduled work as sub- 
stitutes for workers who are now needed elsewhere for work of high importance. 

Part-time work even in a scheduled undertaking is not covered by the provi- 
sions of the Essential Work Orders. Therefore, the new Order will apply to part- 
time workers in scheduled and unscheduled work as well as to full-time workers 
in unscheduled work. Women in the registered age classes (between the ages 


1 A manning table in a plant or industry analysis made up from a complete and detailed survey 
of the personnel requirements of an employer. It is filed with the man-power director of the region 
or area in which the plant or activity is located. A replacement schedule lists employees liable for 
military service with reg to their selective service status and states definitely when each can be 
replaced. Normally this schedule is based upon data developed in a manning table, but a State 
selective service director may accept a replacement schedule for immediate operation without the 
preparation of a manning table. 

2? OrFIce OF WAR INFORMATION, WAR MANPOWER CommIssION: Press release, 1 June 1943. 
3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 5, May 1943, p. 637. 
4 Statutory Rules and Orders, 1943, No. 651, dated 28 Apr. 1943. 
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of 18 and 45) may be directed to take up part-time work, that is, work of up to 
30 hours a week, if unable to perform full-time work or service. It has been 
announced that powers of direction will not be invoked against women with 
young children under 14 years of age living with them; that women will not be 
directed to take up part-time work beyond reasonable travelling distance from 
their homes; and that as a rule, they will be directed to part-time work only when 
the local women’s advisory panel recommends that it is reasonable for them to 
be asked to accept such work. It is estimated that there are now as many as 
600,000 part-time workers (nearly all of them women). None of these have 
received directions to take up part-time work; but at the present stage of the 
war effort, it is proposed to use the power of direction for this purpose wherever 
necessary to mobilise needed workers. 

The mobilisation of women has already been pressed forward vigorously. 
In a speech to the Scottish Trades Union Congress in April, the Minister of Labour 
announced that 2,500,000 married women were in full-time work or service, and 
that over 90 per cent. of the single women between the ages of 18 and 40 were 
engaged in the war effort.! 


REGISTRATION OF BRITISH ENGINEERS 


The Specified Classes of Persons (Registration) Order, 1943, 
requires the registration at a local office of the Ministry of Labour 
of certain classes of male engineers born between 1 February 1898 
and 31 January 1923.2 The men must give particulars of their 
education, industrial career, present employment and other work 
in the last ten years, and any special qualifications. The registra- 
tion is part of a national effort to increase the supply of men avail- 
able for highly skilled military and marine engineering work. 


The classes required to register are: (1) men who have completed a general 
apprenticeship in mechanical or electrical engineering; (2) men who have com- 
pleted an apprenticeship in one particular engineering craft and are employed 
on any kind of mechanical or electrical engineering work and who either hold 
an executive position above the rank of foreman or are wholly or mainly engaged 
in draughtsmanship, rate fixing, time and motion studies, planning and progress- 
ing, research and design, testing, plant installation or technical sales; (3) men 
who have passed certain technical examinations or hold certain technical or 
academic degrees or certificates; and (4) men who hold engineering competency 
certificates issued by the Board of Trade or the Ministry of War Transport or 
of Shipping. Men who are not required to register include those serving on ships 
or in the merchant navy reserve pool or in receipt of pay from a shipping company 
as members of the company’s seagoing staff. 


TRAINING FOR THE BUILDING INDUSTRY IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The British Minister of Labour and National Service and the 
Minister of Works have recently issued a White Paper on Training 
for the Building Industry.* Pointing out that ‘there will be an un- 
precedented demand and need for building in the post-war years’”’ 
and that ‘‘a rapid but orderly expansion of the industry will be 
necessary”’, the memorandum sets forth the Government’s proposals 
for expanding the industry’s labour force to the 1,250,000 men 
estimated to be required for the post-war construction programme. 


The Building Programme. 


The necessary expansion of the labour supply of the building and civil engineer- 
ing industry must be planned, the memorandum states, in relation to the long- 
term construction programme. At this stage in the war, any after-war construc- 





1 Daily Herald (London), 3 May 1943. 
2 Statutory Rules and Orders, 1943, No. 339, dated 27 Feb. 1943. 
* Cmd. 6428 (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1943). 
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tion programme is provisional only. Nevertheless, the Government considers 
that a ten to twelve year building programme will require the labour force of the 
industry to be built up gradually to about 1,250,000 men. The aim will be to 
maintain stability in the industry over the whole period; and recruitment will 
be regulated so as to correspond as closely as possible with the estimated future 
demands of the industry. A further condition of the satisfactory expansion of 
the labour force is “‘the establishment, under adequate guarantees, of conditions 
of work which will, as far as possible, eliminate the casual form of engagement 
which was formerly the most unsatisfactory characteristic of employment in the 
industry”. Any guaranteed payments in the industry should be worked out by 
the joint negotiating machinery within the industry itself. The memorandum 
points out, neremeng that the Government would favour the adoption by the 
building industry of measures for a guaranteed period of employment, and if 
requested, would consider favourably the continuance, at least during the imme- 
diate post-war period, of the present statutory provisions requiring registered 
undertakings in the industry to observe the terms and conditions of employment 
agreed in the industry. 


Expansion of Skilled Labour Supply: Special Training. 


Expansion of the total labour force to 1,250,000 men means that special steps 
must be taken to expand the number of craftsmen in the industry during the first 
few years after the war. It is anticipated that there will be a large deficiency of 
skilled workers which cannot be made good by the normal methods of recruitment 
and apprenticeship and which must be met by the special training of adults on a 
large scale. 

Under the proposed special training scheme, intensive courses would be given 
to selected men who are likely to become reasonably efficient craftsmen and per- 
manent workers in the industry. The object would be to fill the short-term gap 
in the supply of skilled building workers. Although it is not now possible to 
estimate the size of this gap, “there can be no doubt that it will be large and 
the plan is therefore being prepared on the basis that training will have to be 
provided for up to 200,000 men during the first three or four years of the pro- 
gramme”. 


Proposed Advisory Panel. 


Representatives of both sides of the industry should participate in and be 
associated, at all levels, with the planning and administration of the schemes 
of training and with the selection of men for training. To give effect to this 
principle, the Government proposes to set up, under the presidency of the Minister 
of Labour, a Building Industry Advisory Panel, to deal with all labour questions 
arising out of the building programme. Under the Panel, a Special Training 
Committee would be constituted to handle such matters as (a) the number of 
persons to be admitted to training over a given period; (b) the proportion between 
different occupations; (c) the methods of selection; (d) the curriculum and trade 
tests; (e) the required standards of proficiency; and (f) the development of retrain- 
ing schemes to keep men already in the industry abreast of changes in processes 
and techniques. Local advisory committees, attached to the employment ex- 
changes, would assist in selecting trainees; but the final decision on any applicant 
would rest with the Ministry of Labour. The local committees would also help 
with advice on other matters connected with the scheme. 

The Ministry of Labour will be responsible for providing the special training, 
whether in Government training centres or other centres or institutions. It will 
work in close contact with the education departments and the Ministry of Works. 

It is proposed to establish the headquarters machinery of the scheme ‘“‘in the 
near future” and to proceed with the local organisation ‘at the appropriate 
time . 

The great bulk of the training will naturally be given in Great Britain. Con- 
sideration is to be given, however, to the position of men retained in the armed 
forces overseas. 


Apprentice Training. 


The memorandum draws a clear distinction between the permanent recruit- 
ment and education of boys for the industry and the short-term special recruit- 
ment and training of adults. The Government will not be responsible for appren- 
ticeship in the industry, but it regards it as essential that the various Ministries 
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concerned should be closely associated with the formulation and operation of 
schemes of apprenticeship and youth training. The industry has not neglected 
the importance of apprenticeship as the best recognised method of training youn 
workers, but the memorandum states that it follows no comprehensive an 
systematic plan. “The time has come”, it notes, “to survey the whole field with a 
view to putting recruitment and apprenticeship training on the soundest possible 


basis, and maintaining such basis at all times. 


Proposed Apprenticeship and Training Council. 


The Government therefore proposes to set up at once an Apprenticeship and 
Training Council for the Building Industry, representative of the industry itself 
and also of Government departments concerned and other interested bodies. 
It will be an advisory body, financed at the outset by the Ministry of Works, 
and will endeavour to encourage constructive craft and student apprenticeship 
schemes. It might, for example, review existing schemes, define minimum stand- 
ards, maintain a register of apprentices in training and issue certificates after 
training, promote publicity for the building trades as a career, and work out 
practical methods of encouraging employers and apprentices to take part in 
approved schemes. The Council would not encroach on the field of the joint 
industrial councils which deal with wages, hours and conditions of work for crafts- 
men, apprentices and trainees alike. 


Co-ordination of Special Training and Apprenticeship. 


Finally, the memorandum emphasises the necessity for close liaison between 
the Apprenticeship Council and the organisation for special training for adults, 
in order that the two programmes may be kept in step and considered together 
in relation to the estimated inflow of labour needed to meet the industry's require- 
ments. The representation of the Government departments on the Council will 
assist in this direction, and in making nominations to the Panel, the industry 
will have the opportunity to facilitate close relationship between them and to 
promote similarity of outlook on the problem of post-war recruitment as a whole. 


REPORT BY CENTRAL CoUNCIL FOR WORKS AND BUILDINGS 


A further report on training in the building industry, mentioned 
in the White Paper, has been issued by the Education Committee 
of the Central Council for Works and Buildings.' It includes the 
results of detailed examination of labour supply problems of the 
industry and a number ®f recommendations for meeting them. 


GERMAN EMPLOYMENT PoLicy 
MoBILISATION OF MAN-PowER FOR EsSENTIAL WoRK 


With a view to mobilising the total man-power of the country 
for national defence, the General Controller of Labour in Germany 
issued two Orders in January 1943, providing respectively for the 
registration of men and women and for the closing down of non- 
essential undertakings. 


Registration of Men and Women. 


The Order of 27 January 1943 concerning the registration of men and women 
for work connected with national defence provides that, with certain exceptions 
mentioned below, all men a 16-65 years and all women aged 17-45 years 
inhabiting the territory of the Reich must register at their local employment 
office. The exceptions are: foreigners; men and women in public employment, 
members of the armed forces, oa those mobilised in the police and in the labour 
service; men and women who at least since 1 January 1943 have been in employ- 
ment involving not less than 48 hours’ work per week; persons having an inde- 
pendent occupation who on 1 January 1943 employed more than five persons; 


1 Report on Training for the Building Industry (London, 1943). 
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men and women fully occupied in agriculture; men and women in an independent 
occupation related to public health; clerks in holy orders; pupils of recognised 
schools; and persons in institutions and incapable of work. In addition, expectant 
mothers and women with one child who has not yet reached the school age, or 
with at least two children under 14 years and living with their parents, are exempt. 

All those who register have the right to indicate the occupation for which they 
consider themselves most suitable and to state whether they are disposed to work 
away from their place of residence.! 

The registration was to be made in the following order: (1) men who are not 
working either for themselves or for others; (2) women without children who 
are not working either for themselves or for others; (3) men and women who 
are working in an employment for less than 48 hours per week; (4) men and women 
working on their own account and having no employees or, except in trade or 
handicrafts, from one to five employees; (5) women with children so far as they 
are liable for registration. 

Employers must immediately take the necessary steps to be able to use part- 
time workers in their undertakings. 

The registration was to be completed by 31 March 1943.? 


Closing of Businesses to Release Labour. 


An Order was issued on 29 January 1943 providing that in order to release 
directly or indirectly as much labour as possible in trade, handicrafts and in- 
dustry for essential work the Minister of Economic Affairs and other competent 
authorities are authorised, in agreement with the General Controller of Labour, 
to issue orders for the closing or amalgamation of undertakings and also for the 
prohibition of certain activities,’ 

On the basis of this Order the Minister of Economic Affairs issued three 
supplementary Orders on 30 January 1943 relating to trade, handicrafts, and the 
hotel industry respectively. 

The first Order provides that all commercial undertakings not necessary for 
the immediate needs of the population must be closed. This must be carried out 
in such a way as not to endanger the feeding of the population. Consequently, 
undertakings engaged in the distribution of food, coal, seeds, fertilisers, and 
a an and of agricultural machinery are exempt from the provisions of the 
Order. 

The second Order provides that all handicraft undertakings must be investi- 
gated, but special regulations were to be issued for those concerned with food. 

The third Order provides that restaurants and hotels not absolutely necessary 
for war purposes or for the needs of the population must be closed. 

These Orders were to be carried into effect by 15 March 1943. 

It is also reported that the rationalisation measures already adopted in banks 
and insurance offices were to be reinforced by further measures.‘ 

Commercial undertakings to the number of 80,000 have already been closed 
as a result of mobilisation, and about 100,000 others were to be closed by 15 
March 1943 under the above Orders.§ Of 1,600,000 handicraft undertakings a 
large number had already been closed since the beginning of the war, and many 
of the remainder are engaged on essential work. The number of such undertakings 
which were to be closed under the new Orders would therefore be smaller than 
the corresponding number of commercial undertakings.® 


RESTRICTIONS ON CHANGE OF EMPLOYMENT 


The Decree of the Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan of 20 
May 1942 restricting the movements of workers’ ceased to be 
valid on 1 October 1942 and was replaced by a further Decree of 
29 September 1942. 


This Decree supplements the original Decree of 1 September 1939, which 
provides that no contract of employment or apprenticeship may be terminated 





1 Reichsgesetzblatt, No. 10, 30 Jan. 1943. 

2 Frankfurter Zeitung, 7 Feb. 1943. 

3 Reichsgesetzblatt, No. 11, 1 Feb. 1943. 

‘ Frankfurter Zeitung, 5 Feb. 1943. 

5 Die Deutsche ar, _ 1943, pp. 138-139. 

* Frankfurter Zeitung, 7 Feb. 

7 Cf. International Labour y Bang Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 463. 
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without the permission of the employment office unless (a) the worker gives 
notice while on military service, or (b) the parties agree to terminate the contract, 
or (c) the work of the firm is suspended for one reason or another, or (d) the 
worker is engaged as a probationer or substitute and the contract ends within a 
month, or (¢) the worker works only occasionally or receives little pay and is 
consequently not covered by sickness insurance. In all except the first and last 
cases a worker who leaves his job must register with an employment office. 

The new Decree provides that the termination of a contract of employment 
or apprenticeship requires the consent of the employment office even if one party 
gives notice to terminate the contract and the other party does not contest it, 
or if the contract is terminated by mutual agreement. It applies to important 
war industries, namely, mining, iron and steel, non-ferrous metals (smelting and 
semi-finished products), manufacture of iron, steel and non-ferrous metal pro- 
ducts, the construction of machinery and vehicles, electro-technical undertakings, 
optical and precision goods, the chemical industry, and transport and commu- 
nications. It applies only to private undertakings and not to public undertakings. 

The termination of contracts of employment or apprenticeship is still allowed 
in the other cases referred to above. 


Pusiic WorKS AND THE RELIEF OF AGRICULTURAL UNEMPLOY- 
MENT IN ARGENTINA 


The 1943 maize harvest in the Argentine Republic is expected 
to fall far below the anticipated yield, and heavy unemployment 
is therefore likely among agricultural workers. The loss in wages 
involved will probably amount to about 40 million pesos. To meet 
this situation, the Government has decided, according to a recent 
statement by the Minister of Agriculture, to work out a scheme for 
creating new employment opportunities in agricultural areas. The 
scheme covers, in particular, the execution of public works such as 


road building, irrigation, and afforestation in regions subject to 
erosion. The Governments of the provinces of Buenos Aires and 
Santa Fe have also planned to carry out certain public works on 
their own account, in addition to other measures; thus a sum of 170 
million pesos was allocated to this purpose in the province of Buenos 
Aires by a Decree of 31 March 1943.? 


Public Works Schemes in Progress. 


The proposed works will be incorporated, where appropriate, in the national 
public works scheme in progress under Act No. 12,576, of 25 January 1939. This 
scheme was divided into three instalments, to which the Government was 
authorised to allocate funds amounting to 505 million pesos, 291 million pesos, 
and 53 million pesos respectively. The first instalment consisted of works which 
had already been begun when the Act was passed, the second, of works which 
had not yet been put in hand, and the third, of works for which the provinces, 
municipalities, and private institutions were responsible. The funds allotted 
under the Act mentioned above were later increased by fresh credits approved 
by Congress. The most recent of these credits was sanctioned by Act No. 12,786 
of 5 October 1942, amounting to over 80 million pesos and intended to finance 
hydraulic and irrigation works and the construction of railways and roads. 
According to a Government statement’, the part of the scheme to be carried out 
in 1943 would require funds amounting to 276 million pesos. 

The Act of 5 October 1942 also lays down certain conditions applicable to the 
execution of the proposed schemes. The necessary equipment and material must 
be home produced wherever possible; if this is not possible, they will be imported 
free of customs duty. The specifications must state the minimum wages which 
will be paid to the workers in accordance with statutory requirements.* 


1 Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 28, 5 Oct. 1942, Part I, p. 426; Part V, p. 534. 
? Communication to the I.L.O. 

* Boletin Oficial, 13 Aug. 1942. 

4 Idem, 26 Oct. 1942. 
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Organisation of Public Works. 


The Government has also taken measures to improve the organisation of 
public works and the co-ordination of the activities of the central and provincial 
Governments in this field. As already mentioned in these pages', this matter 
was discussed at a conference of the national and provincial Ministers of Public 
Works, held in Buenos Aires on 29 June 1942, which recommended, among other 
things, the setting up of an advisory commission for the co-ordination of public 
works. A Presidential Decree of 2 July 1942, which approved the establishment 
of this commission, also provided for the organisation, within the Ministry of 
Public Works, of a General Division for the Co-ordination and Planning of 
Public Works. The functions of these two new agencies have now been defined 
by two Decrees, the provisions of which are summarised below. 


General Division for the Co-ordination and Planning of Public Works. 


The functions of this Division were prescribed by a Presidential Decree of 
5 November 1942. The Division is responsible for deciding how much of the 
public works scheme shall be carried out each year in accordance with Act No. 
12,576 of 25 January 1939; for this purpose it will take into account the partial 
schemes drawn up by the appropriate ministries and administrations, and also 
the opinion of the Ministry of Finance. The Division will likewise examine the 
schemes submitted each year by the Ministry of War and of the Marine, and by 
autonomous institutions, for works which are not covered by the general scheme. 

The detailed duties assigned to the new department correspond to its general 
functions. It is responsible for instance, for drafting the Messages and Bills 
through which the Government applies to Congress for the funds necessary to 
implement new schemes, and for providing the Government with any information 
necessary to enable it to give Congress an opinion on Bills relating to public works. 
The Division is also required to amend the regulations for the administration 
of the existing legislation concerning public works in order to simplify the execu- 
tion of the schemes.” 

The Decree of 19 December 1942 also provides that the Division for the 
Co-ordination and Planning of Public Works shall have regard to the recom- 
mendations made by the provincial Governments in deciding the most suitable 
time and methods for putting federal works in hand.* 


Commission for the Co-ordination of Public Works. 


This Commission, which was set up by a Presidential Decree of 19 December 
1942, is a purely advisory body. It consists of a representative of each of the 
fourteen provinces and of each of the national territories, and a representative 
of the municipality of Buenos Aires, together with representatives of the various 
Ministries concerned and of the technical sections of the Ministry of Public Works. 
The General Division for the Co-ordination and Planning of Public Works is also 
represented. In advising on the questions referred to it by the Ministry of Public 
Works, the Commission must take special care to define the competence of the 
national Government and the provincial Governments respectively, in accord- 
ance with its co-ordinating functions. It must also see that in allocating public 
works to the various parts of the country, due regard is had to economic, social, 
and technical conditions in each region. 


ASSISTANCE FOR UNEMPLOYED AND SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED 
PERSONS IN CHILE 


A Chilean Decree of 21 September 1942 provides for the detailed 
organisation of the General Directorate for Social Assistance, set 
up by a Decree of 26 August 1942 to reorganise the public adminis- 
trative services. 


The General Directorate for Sccial Assistance, which is attached to the Minis- 
try of the Interior, is responsible for assisting not only unemployed workers, 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, Feb. 1943, p. 228. 
2 Boletin Oficial, 23 Nov. 1942. 
3 Idem, 13 Jan. 1943. 
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but also persons who are voluntarily unemployed, necessitous persons, and the 
victims of fire, earthquake, flood and other disasters. The Decree defines volun- 
tarily unemployed persons as those who are socially maladjusted, such as beggars 
and tramps, excluding delinquents and the sick. It is part of the functions of the 
new Directorate to integrate such persons into society. 


Functions of the Directorate. 


The functions now assigned to the Directorate were formerly distributed 
among a number of different services, which, as explained in the preamble to the 
Decree, acted without any proper co-ordination, so that some persons received 
double protection while others received none at all. 

The duties of the Directorate are as follows: to compile unemployment sta- 
tistics; to establish and maintain workshops and agricultural centres in which 
the unemployed can be temporarily employed, and to encourage home industries, 
the experience of the former General Directorate for Unemployment having 
proved the value of temporary employment for the unemployed pending their 
reintegration into normal employment; to provide for the rehabilitation of unem- 
no persons who are unsuitable for normal employment; to fix and inspect 
charges in resident institutions; to provide wholesome meals at a low charge for 
salaried employees, workers, and the general public in public canteens and State 
restaurants; to guide and exercise supervision over private and semi-official 
institutions fulfilling the same purposes as the Directorate. 

Provision is also made for collaboration with the employment service of the 
Ministry of Labour, with the medical aid services in the case of sick or disabled 
unemployed workers, with the official agencies for assistance to minors, to be 
responsible for the care of children and juveniles who are unable to work, and with 
the competent section of the Ministry of Justice, to be responsible for juvenile 
and adult delinquents. 


Organisation. 

The Director-General is required to organise his department so as to include 
sections dealing respectively with the following matters: direct assistance; institu- 
tions; workshops and assistance centres; centres for agricultural and industrial 
relief works; State restaurants; and the registration, classification, and allocation 
of the unemployed. 

The new Directorate is administered by a board under the chairmanship of 
the Minister of the Interior, which includes, besides the Director-General, two 
members appointed directly by the President of the Republic, the chief of the 
Central Maternity and Child Welfare Department in the Ministry of Health, 
the General Director of Labour, the chief of the State restaurant services, a 
juvenile court judge, and a medical officer representing the General Directorate 
of Welfare.! 


EMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE FOR DOCKERS IN CUBA 


The rates of unemployment relief payable to dockers in Cuba 
were increased on 20 March 1943 by Decree No. 893. The relief 
scheme was introduced by a Decree of 10 July 1942?, which also 
set up a committee to operate it. The rate of relief was fixed at 
50 per cent. of the workers’ normal wages. Under the new Decree 
the committee is authorised to raise the allowance to 90 per cent. 
of the normal wages in all cases in which it considers that such an 
increase is justified.* 








1 Diario Oficial, 17 Oct. 1942. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, p. 85. 
* Communication to the I.L.O. 
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CONDITIONS OF WORK 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT AND WELFARE OF WOMEN IN 
AUSTRALIAN War INDUSTRY 


The Women’s Employment Board in Australia, set up in March 
1942 and confirmed by the Women’s Employment Act of 6 October 
1942, has issued a large number of decisions to permit and regulate 
the wartime employment of women in industry. To promote the 
welfare of the women so employed, the Industrial Welfare Division 
of the Department of Labour and National Service has issued a 
code of working conditions for women war workers in Australian 
industry and has encouraged the training of industrial welfare and 
personnel officers. Details of these and other welfare measures 
taken by the Commonwealth Government are given below. 


THE WoMEN’S EMPLOYMENT BOARD 


Asa result of difficulties arising in connection with the increasing 
employment of women during the war, the Minister of Labour and 
National Service was authorised, under the National Security 
(Employment of Women) Regulations of 25 March 1942, to set up 
a Women’s Employment Board which would be able to deal more 
expeditiously than the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration with problems such as the employment and payment 


of women in jobs reserved for men under existing industrial awards 
and agreements.! 


The regulations under which the Board was established were later disallowed 
by the Senate, however, and similar provisions were therefore embodied in the 
schedule to the Women’s Employment Act, No. 55 of 1942, assented to on 6 
October 19422, which maintained the continuity of the provisions of the regula- 
tions, enabled the Board to be re-established with its former personnel unchanged, 
and confirmed the validity of all the decisions made by it up to 23 September 1942. 
(Regulations under the Women’s Employment Act to amend the Women’s 
Employment Regulations were issued on 22 December 1942, but were disallowed 
by the Senate on 16 March 1943%, so that the regulations continued in force as 
existing before 22 December 1942.) 

On 8 April 1943, amendments were made to the Women’s Employment Act‘, 
whose principal effect was to give the Board power to declare a ‘“‘common rule”’ 
by extending its decisions to any other employers employing women on work 
of the kind specified in the decisions, and to provide for the notification by the 
Board of any proposed decision so as to enable all interested parties to be heard 
on the matter on a specified date before the decision is given. 

The large number of decisions® issued by the Board since it was originally 
set up under the Regulations of 25 March 1942 deal in particular with the condi- 
tions of work and rates of payment of women. 


Conditions of Work. 


All the decisions allow women to replace men in industry, except in certain 
classifications on the railways pending the provision of adequate amenities, and 


= sejwactione Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, p. 199; No. 5, Nov. 1942, 
pp. 593-594. 

2 Cf. I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1942, Austral. 1. 

3 Statutory Rules, 1943, No. 75; Commonwealth Gazette 25 Mar. 1943. 

4 Statutory Rules, 1943, No. 92. 

5 Mimeographed texts communicated to the I.L.O. For the important award of 17 July 1942 
for the munitions industry, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, p. 92. 
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in the asbestos products industry, where an investigation was to be made and the 
matter subsequently reopened. Work in abattoirs is reserved for men. Several 
industries are not allowed to employ girls for certain types of work, and women 
are not accepted in certain classifications which require working with a foot 
board or on a footing machine. In one case (National Cash Register Co.) the 
performance of mechanical repairs, which is done by very skilled mechanics, is 
reserved for men. 

Hours and conditions of work for women are the same as those fixed for men 
by existing awards. Some special conditions have been added, however; for 
instance, women may not lift weights of more than 35 pounds!; in case of strenuous 
work short breaks must be allowed in the middle of the shift; ten minutes must 
be allowed for washing before the conclusion of work in certain industries (rail- 
ways); and proper wearing apparel must be provided. 


Rates of Payment. 


Probationary period. In granting an application for the employment of women 
the Board may impose a preliminary period of probation during which a lower 
rate of wages may be prescribed, but subject to a minimum of 60 per cent. of the 
male rate. 

In many cases, however, no probation period has been prescribed, and in the 
majority of cases where such a period is required the rate of pay is equal to the 
men’s rate. Where lower probationary rates are set, they normally vary between 
60 and 80 per cent. of the male rate. Instances are 62 per cent. in the barbed 
wire industry; 662/3 per cent. for clerks; and in a few cases, 80 per cent. (rail- 
ways), 85 per cent. (paper mills), and 90 per cent. (lamps). 

The most recent decisions show a marked tendency to fix the probationary 
rate at 662/s3 per cent. of the male rate.* 


Full rates. The full rate for women ranges from 80 per cent. (County Council, 
towel supply) and 85 per cent. (paper mills, electricity, saddlery, lamps, baby 
carriage industry), to 100 per cent. (railways, transport, hardware) of the male 
rates, a large number of decisions setting it at 90 per cent. 


Juvenile rates. Girls usually perform a type of work which does not require a 
period of probation. They receive 90 to 100 per cent. of the juvenile rate for 
males, but must not be paid a lower rate than that fixed for boys of 17 years 
of age. 

A special clause in most of the decisions specifies that the rate of payment 
should be calculated to the nearest sixpence. 


The Regulations provide for retroactive payment when the decision fixes 
women’s wages at a higher rate than has hitherto been paid. The date to which 
payment is retroactive is not always the same; some decisions mention 2 March 
1942 (the date on which the first regulations on the wartime employment of women 
were issued ), subject to deduction of the probationary period; others, 23 September 
1942, the date specified in the Women’s Employment Act; while in some cases 
the rates are valid simply from the date of the decision, without retroactive 
effect. In the most recent decisions, however, the general tendency is to provide 
for retroactive payment; the decisions are regarded as valid from 23 September 
1942, or from the date of employment, and it is provided that retroactive pay- 
ment will not be made unless an application is filed by the worker. 


Dissenting Opinions. 

Several dissenting reports have been submitted to the Board by the employers’ 
representatives. These deal exclusively with the rates of payment, which they 
propose should range from 60 to 65 per cent. of men’s wages during the probation- 
ary period and from 662/3 to 75 per cent. as the full rate for women. For girls it 
is proposed that the rate should be 75 per cent. of the rate for juvenile males, 
provided that a girl does not receive a lower rate than that fixed for boys of 17 
years of age. One dissenting opinion objected to the decision setting the retro- 


1In one case the maximum weight is 45 pounds, because of the nature of the parcel, which 


cannot be reduced. 

2 In several cases provision is made for an increase of 10 to 20 per cent. during the iod of 
| eye ene e.g. after six months in the hardware industry, and at three three-monthly intervals 
or stove makers, enamellers, etc. 
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active payment from 2 March 1942, but no definite alternative proposal was 
made.! 

The Council of Action for Equal Pay (New South Wales) published a pam- 
phlet in November 1942 criticising the Board for having granted the full men’s 
rate to women workers in so few instances, the number being only 13 at the time. 
Out of 118 decisions communicated to the International Labour Office to date, 
only 16 provide for payment of the full male rates to women. 


CopE oF WoRKING CONDITIONS FOR WOMEN WAR WORKERS IN AUSTRALIAN 
INDUSTRY 


In February 1943 the Industrial Welfare Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labour and National Service made certain recommenda- 
tions, approved by the Commonwealth Committee of Industrial 
Hygiene in Munitions Establishments, which are designed to meet 
wartime emergency conditions and to set out the minimum stand- 
ards that, in the interests of production, should be observed in all 
industries employing women in wartime.* Employers are expected 
to adopt these standards, many of which are lower than those that 
would be tolerated in peacetime, and the Industrial Welfare Divi- 
sion is prepared to assist and advise on certain technical aspects 
of the recommendations, the main features of which are summarised 
below. 


General Welfare. 


The Code provides that a woman welfare officer should be appointed full 
time in every establishment employing more than 350 women, and that in every 
establishment employing less than 350 and over 20 women it should be the res- 
ponsibility of one specified member of the staff to supervise the welfare of the 


women employees. An industrial welfare officer should help to carry out scientific 
improvements in working conditions and give information to workers about their 
individual problems. 

A responsible woman should be on duty on every shift on which women are 
employed. No woman should be required to work alone in any isolated place, 
or in any place in which all other employees are males. 


Workroom Conditions. 


The minimum temperature, one hour after commencing work, should be 60° 
F. or 65° F., according to the type of work performed. A minimum of 30 cubic 
feet of fresh air per person should be provided. The carbon dioxide content of the 
air should not normally be greater than 314 parts per 10,000, or in any case than 
8 parts per 10,000, in excess of the outside air. Careful attention should be given 
to the movement, temperature, and humidity of the air. 

Seats should be provided for all women whose work is done standing, in the 
ratio of at least one seat for three women, as well as wooden platforms to stand on. 
For women doing sedentary work, a seat with a back and adjustable height 
should be provided, and a foot rest where necessary. Equipment should aim at 
eliminating unnecessary movement. 

One drinking fountain with bubbling water under 75° F. should be readily 
accessible to every 100 or part of 100 employees working on the premises at any 
one time. 

Weight Lifting. 

In order to reduce fatigue as well as the danger of strain, no woman should 
commence work requiring lifting or carrying by hand until she has received in- 
struction in safe methods of lifting and carrying, and all practical arrangements 
should be made to place the work within easy reach and at a convenient height. 

The maximum weight should be: 


1 Decision No. 27 of 1942; New South Wales Industrial Gazette, Vol. 67, Oct. 1942, pp. 7-17; 
Nov. 1942, pp. 221-237; and Dec. 1942, pp. 544-550. 

2 The Dawn (Perth), 20 Jan. 1943. 

? DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE, INDUSTRIAL WELFARE Division: Code 
of Working Conditions for Women War Workers in Industry (Feb. 1943). 
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Age Rigid or compact body Non-rigid or bulky body 
Ibs. Ibs. 


18 years and over 35 28 
16—18 years 28 24 
under 16 years 16 12 


Conditions and Occupations Requiring Special Protection. 


As required by the international labour Convention, women should not be 
employed within a period of six weeks after childbirth. 

Special measures of protection, specified in detail in the Code, should be taken 
against exposure to toxic substances and dust, to unduly high or low temperature, 
or to wet conditions. 


Amenities and Sanitary Accommodation. 


The Code provides that in all factories where 10 or more women are employed 
at one time, there should be provided and maintained in a clean state by the 
employer: a mess room, with sufficient tables and seats (preferably chairs) to 
accommodate all workers having a meal break at one time, and, if there is no 
cafeteria service, means for boiling water and heating food; a sink and bench 
for dish washing; and vermin-proof garbage bins. No meals should be permitted 
to be taken in any workroom. In all but the smallest factories, canteens serving 
simple cooked meals on a non-profit or limited profit basis should be provided. 

Detailed specifications are also given for locker rooms and water closets. 

In each factory washing facilities should be provided by the employer, includ- 
ing warm water, clean towels and liquid soap; either separate basins or troughs 
with sprays fitted above them, with at least one lavatory basin or 2 feet of trough 
for every 15 or fraction of 15 persons starting or finishing work at one time, and 
foot baths at the rate of one to every three washing points. 

Where 50 or more women are working on the premises at any one time, there 
should be provided at least one shower with hot (between 100° and 140° F.) and 
- water; and a cubicle having an outer door and a seat and clothes pegs for 

anging. 

A mn room entirely for the use of women who are ill should be provided apart 
from any other room. It should be well lit and ventilated and equipped in con- 
formity with the Code. This room should be under the supervision of a responsible 
person and adjacent to the women’s locker room and lavatories. In factories 
where a trained nurse is employed, it should be under her supervision and close 
to the casualty room. 


First Aid. 


In every factory where more than 10 women are working at one time there 
should be available on the premises a woman holding a current St. John Ambu- 
lance Medallion to render first aid. Efficiency should be maintained by recurrent 
courses at least every two years. 

Where more than 250 women are working on the premises at any one time, a 
registered trained nurse, who will not only undertake first-aid treatment and 
subsequent dressings, but will oversee the general health of the workers, should 
be appointed. Workers on every shift should have access to her at some time 
during the week. 

In every factory where more than 1,000 women are employed, or where fewer 
women are employed in certain dangerous or unhealthy trades, or where accident 
rates are high, a medical officer should be appointed part or full-time, or on con- 
tract. 

In every factory the employer should provide and maintain the first-aid equip- 
ment required under the State Factories Acts. 

Where more than 100 women are working on the premises at any one time, 
the employer should provide and maintain a casualty room of not less than 120 
square feet floor space, in a position conveniently accessible to all persons em- 
ployed in the area. This room should be increased in size where a nurse is em- 
ployed, and where the particular conditions of the industry require it. Where a 
nurse is employed, the women’s rest room should be close to the casualty room 
so as to come under her supervision. The Code provides detailed specifications 
regarding the equipment of the casualty room. 
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Safety. 

No woman should work at a machine until she has received sufficient training 
or is under adequate supervision. Necessary protective clothing should be prov- 
ided by the employer. Detailed rules are given in the Appendices to the Code 
concerning protective and suitable working clothing in factories and the guarding 
of machines and equipment against accidental operation or contact. 


Hours of Work and Meal Breaks. 


No woman should work more than 10 hours in any one day or 104 hours in 
any one fortnight, or for more than six consecutive days without 24 hours off 
duty. Where shifts rotate, the duration of the period on day shift should not be 
less than that on other shifts. There should be not less than 30 hours off duty 
at the change-over from one shift to another. Times of starting and finishing 
work should be such that satisfactory arrangements can be made for the transport 
of the workers concerned. No woman under the age of 16 years should work 
between 8 p.m. and 6.30 a.m.; no woman under 18 between 12.30 a.m. and 6.30 
a.m.; and no woman under 21 should work night shift for a continuous period 
of more than four weeks. 

No woman should be required to work longer than 4% hours without a meal 
break or crib time except on 5-hour shift. No meal break or crib time should be 
less than 30 minutes ‘“‘machine to machine”’. 

There should be a rest pause of 10 minutes after each period of not more 
than 2% hours’ work, during which machines should be stopped if practicable. 
Such rest pause is to be deemed normal working time. Arrangements should be 
made by the employer for tea or other refreshments to be available during the 
rest pause. 


ADDITIONAL WELFARE MEASURES 


Among other welfare measures adopted by the authorities are 
the provision of training courses for welfare officers and of grants 


for day nurseries. 


Training of Industrial Welfare Officers. 


The Industrial Welfare Division of the Department of Labour and National 
Service published on 25 February 1943 a Memorandum on its emergency training 
scheme for industrial welfare and personnel officers, already mentioned in these 
pages', which gives detailed information on the theoretical and practical aspects 
of the training. 

The course is full time and is completed in six months, divided into two sec- 
tions of three months. The first period provides a general background in social 
studies, industrial and social legislation and trade unionism, psychology, and 
general and industrial statistics. Discussions are arranged on social problems, 
and social and group work. The theoretical course is closely tied in with practical 
work of four days weekly in a social agency and visits to social institutions. The 
second period is devoted to special studies of social psychology and industrial 
welfare and personnel management, closely linked with practical work, consisting 
of visits of observation and regular work in a factory under the supervision of a 
personnel officer. 

Since the inauguration of the training courses in September 1941, 61 men and 
women welfare officers have been trained and placed in employment; 48 of them 
are working in Government factories, 9 in private factories, and 4 in investigation 
and survey work for the Department of Labour and National Service. Their 
function is to encourage the provision of good working conditions and to assist 
in the general well-being of the workers inside and outside the factory. For 
= two grades of welfare officers, the women’s salaries are about 75 per cent. of 
the men’s. 


Care of Workers’ Children. 
At the beginning of February 1943, the Commonwealth Government made a 
grant of £5,000 to be divided among the States as assistance for kindergartens.* 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, p. 515. 
2 Munition Worker, Dec. 1942. 
3 The Dawn, 17 Feb. 1943. 
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The Ministry of Health announced at the beginning of March that within two 
months nurseries for the children of mothers engaged in war work would be estab- 
lished in all the States. Existing pre-school organisations would be accepted and 
subsidised and the hours would be extended to suit the present situation.? 


Cu1_p LABOUR AND THE ScHooL LEAVING AGE IN NEw ZEALAND 


New Zealand, in common with all other countries at war, has 
faced an acute child labour problem as a result of the increasing 
employment opportunities for young people, on the one hand, and 
on the other, the growing shortage of man-power. The entry of 
young people into employment is of course directly related to the 
school-leaving age. Following a spate of public criticism of the 
present extent of child labour, the Government has announced 
that it is preparing practical proposals for raising the school-leaving 
age at an early date. 


The Problem of Child Labour. 


According to a report of a Research Fellow in Social Relations in Industry 
at Victoria College, Dr. A. E. C. Hansen, 21,000 boys and girls under 16 years of 
age have entered factory employment in the last five years (from 1938 to 1942 
inclusive). Nearly 9,000 boys and girls under 16 took up factory work between 
March 1940 and March 1942, while in the year ended April 1942, nearly 500 
children under 14 were given permission to enter factory employment. 

In March 1943, the Board of Governors of the Christchurch Technical College 
expressed strong disapproval of the increasing tendency for children to leave 
school and to enter industrial and other employment. It pointed out that the 
children often entered blind-alley employment, attracted by the relatively high 
wages offered. The Canterbury Manufacturers’ Association has drawn attention 
to the employment of young people in non-industrial occupations and to the long 
hours worked by children on farms, in retail shops, on house-to-house delivery 
routes, in theatres, and in street trading. Press articles have appeared, rousing 
public anxiety about the problem of child labour in general. Finally, the whole 
question has been the object of considerable discussion in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


Proposed Government Action. 


On 11 March 1943 the Prime Minister, after regretting that it had been impos- 
sible in the past to raise the school-leaving age because of a lack of teachers and 
a shortage of school buildings, expressed his wish that, as a part of reconstruction 
plans, the school-leaving age in New Zealand should be raised to 15 years and 
then to 16 years. 

A few days later, the Minister of Education announced that the Government 
was investigating the possibility of raising the school-leaving age, and that 
it was the come Maer policy to build more intermediate schools, the provision 
of which was closely linked with the school-leaving age. The Minister pointed 
out that it was more than twenty years since the statute provided that the school- 
leaving age might be altered by Order in Council. Shortages of buildings and of 
teachers were alleged to have precluded measures for raising the age for leaving 
school, but the time had come to reconsider the whole position. The Department 
of Education had been instructed to consider suggestions to bring about a change 
gradually and to make provision from time to time for the increased school regis- 
tration that would follow the raising of the school-leaving age. He said that he 
aes to be in a position to submit practical proposals to Parliament at an early 

ate. 


Wace Po.icy IN THE UNITED STATES 


A recent case decided by the National War Labor Board in the 
United States brought into sharp focus its role as the appellate 


1 Idem, 17 Mar. 1943. 
2 The Press (Christchurch), 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 amd 22 Mar. 1943. 
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body for any questions that are referred to it for review after initial 
determination by its subsidiary agencies. Since the President’s 
Executive Order No. 9328 had shorn away much of the Board’s 
powers to adjudicate wage disputes', the threatened defection of 
its labour members presaged the Board’s dissolution. However, 
action taken by the Director of Economic Stabilization preserved 
the Board’s judicial character by somewhat mitigating the severity 
of the Executive Order. 


The Appellate Role of the War Labor Board. 


The agencies subsidiary to the National War Labor Board are a number of 
industry commissions, which are authorised to make primary decisions, as well 
as the regional boards, which handle disputes and wage questions.? In the Oregon 
and Washington Plywood Cos. case it was held that the conditions under which 
decisions of these subsidiary bodies will be accepted for review by the central 
Board are as follows: 


The party seeking review must establish with reasonable certainty that one 
or more of the following conditions exists: (1) that the Commission has made 
findings or issued orders which are in conflict with the established policies of the 
Board; (2) that a novel question is involved which is of sufficient importance 
to warrant action by the Board on the basis of national considerations; (3) that 
the Commission has acted in abuse of the authority conferred upon it by the 
Board; or (4) that the Commission has followed an unfair procedure which has 
resulted in substantial hardship to the appellant. 


This policy is designed to speed the settling of labour disputes, and it is similar 
to that of the Supreme Court of the United States in that findings of fact by 
subsidiary bodies will, as a rule, be considered final.® 


Powers of the War Labor Board. 


The President’s statement which accompanied Executive Order No. 9328 
of 8 April 1943 contained a prohibition against all increases in wages and salaries 
beyond a point 15 per cent. higher than that which obtained on 1 January 1942, 
“except where clearly necessary to correct substandards of living. Reclassification 
and promotions must not be permitted to affect the general level of production 
costs or to justify. price increases or to forestall price reductions”. Therefore all 
possibility of increasing wages by Board decision in order to remove ‘“‘inequal- 
ities’’ was done away with. 

In its first decision since Executive Order No. 9328 the Board emphasised 
its intention to adhere rigidly ‘‘to the spirit and intent and literal meaning” 
of the new Order. It cecdiaes reduced a referee’s recommendation for a 54% cent 
per hour wage increase for employees of a United States Steel Corporation sub- 
sidiary to a bare increase of 2 cents per hour. This kept the increase within the 
15 per cent. rule, but failed to correct the inequalities in wages between this and 
other plants of the Corporation, all of which had formerly received a 5% cent 
per hour increase. In another case, however, minimum rates of 30 cents per hour 
for women and 43-45 cents per hour for men were characterised as substandard 
and raised to 40 cents and 50 cents per hour respectively. Thus the Board was 
initially limited by the Order to finding that current wage rates were substandard 
as the only way in which wages could be raised to a greater extent than provided 
for by the 15 per cent. rule.‘ Furthermore, all pending cases which sought wage 
increases on the grounds of inter-plant inequalities were dismissed.5 

However, the rigid provisions of Executive Order No. 9328 were somewhat 
relaxed by an Order of the Director of Economic Stabilization® which allows the 
Board to make wage adjustments ‘‘to aid in the prosecution of the war or correct 
gross inequities’”’ provided such adjustments do not increase prices or production 
costs. The same Order reaffirmed the 15 per cent. rule, and it did not restore to 
the Board the authority to make wage adjustments to correct “inequalities”. 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943, p. 760. 
2 Idem, Vol. XLVII, No. 5, May 1943, pp. 648-649. 

3 Labor Relations Reporter, Vol. 12, No. 8, 19 Apr. 1943, pp. 265-266. 

4 Ibid., pp. 266-269. 

5 Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 6, No. 16, 19 Apr. 1943, p. 371. 

6 New York Times, 13 May 1943. 
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Furthermore, ‘any wage adjustments which may furnish the basis either to 
increase price ceilings or increase production costs cannot become effective until 
approved”’ by the Director of Economic Stabilization. In cases where a longer 
work week would create a maladjustment between pay on an hourly and on a 
salary basis, wage adjustments would be permitted in the latter case, but they 
“are to be staggered so as to avoid the need for adjustment in higher wage or 
salary brackets’’. 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GERMAN UNDERTAKINGS AND 
SERVICES IN FRANCE 


French legislation, in particular social legislation and the pro- 
visions relating to collective agreements, is applicable to German 
undertakings and nationals in France, except where they are directly 
responsible to the occupation authorities. In that case, they are 
covered neither by German legislation, which applies only within 
the territory of the Reich, nor by French legislation. Hence, in 
order to standardise their conditions of employment, hitherto 
covered only by individual agreements, the Military Command 
issued three Orders during 1942 to regulate conditions of employ- 
ment for all classes of workers in German undertakings and services. 
The first two of these Orders, dated 26 January and 15 August 1942 
respectively, apply to German workers. The third, dated 1 Septem- 
ber 1942, applies to non-German salaried employees and workers 
employed in German undertakings and services and to German 
nationals resident in France. 


German Workers. 
Scope. The Order of 26 January 1942 covers only private German industrial 


undertakings, whereas that of 15 August 1942 also applies to the German services, 
and by extension to non-German undertakings working under German manage- 
ment for the Army. 

The Order of 26 January 1942 applies only to German nationals transferred 
from Germany, subject to a few exceptions. 

The Order of 15 August 1942 applies both to German workers transferred 
from the Reich and to those resident in France. 


Wages and salaries. German nationals transferred from the Reich are in 
principle entitled to the same conditions of employment as in the undertaking 
from which they came. Only part of the sum due is paid in France, fixed, according to 
the rate of pay, at 60, 90 or 100 marks a month. Workers and salaried employees 
also draw a daily allowance of 1.50 to 5.50 marks daily, according to their wage 
or salary class and family circumstances. If free board and lodging cannot be 
provided, a food allowance of not more than 3.60 marks and a lodging allowance 
of not more than 2 marks daily is also payable. German workers who were domi- 
ciled in France before 10 May 1940 must be paid in accordance with the rates 
applicable in France, subject to an increase of not more than 25 per cent. 


Miscellaneous provisions. The Order of 15 August 1942 prohibits breaches 
of the contract of employment, such as premature termination of employment 
without just cause, refusal to work and unjustified absence, and the poaching 
of labour, in particular by the offer of better conditions of employment. The 
Order of 26 January 1942 gives the worker the right to a holiday at home, the 
period allowed being normally six days plus two days for the journey. 


Non-German Workers; German Workers Resident in France. 


Scope. The Order of 1 September 1942 applies to German undertakings and 
services, and is extended to non-German undertakings, especially those in the 
building industry, working directly for German undertakings or services. 

In these undertakings, the Order covers all non-German salaried employees 
and workers, irrespective of residence or nationality, and German nationals 
and persons of German race resident in France. It does not apply to German 
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workers transferred from the Reich, nor to workers from Belgium and the Nether- 
lands employed on building schemes for the Todt Organisation and the military 
authorities, for whom special provisions have been laid down. 


Wages and hours of work. As a general rule, current wages and salaries may 
not be increased in German undertakings and services unless exceptions have 
been specially authorised. The current rates may be raised by 25 per cent. for 
German nationals and persons of German race. An increase in wages is also 
allowed in the event of promotion by seniority or merit into a higher paid group, 
and also in the event of an extension of hours of work. In all other cases, wages 
and salaries may not be raised without the prior approval of the appropriate 
military command of the area or of the commandant for the Greater Paris area. 
Workers newly engaged in an undertaking may not be paid higher rates than 
those already in similar employment. 

Special provisions apply to piece and bonus rates, and to allowances for heavy 
work and other types of work. The building industry is regulated by the collective 
agreement of 2 June 1942 for building workers. 

Minimum hours of work are 48 in the week, but as a general rule the workin 
week must be extended to 54 hours. The appropriate local military comman 
or the commandant for the Greater Paris area must be notified if hours of work 
are in excess of 60 in the week. Any hours worked in excess of the compulsory 
minimum are payable at 10 per cent. above the ordinary rate, while the overtime 
rates for night work and for work on Sundays and holidays are time and a quarter 
and time and a half respectively. 


Engagement and dismissal. When seeking new employment, a worker must 
produce a certificate confirming that his previous contract has expired. If he 
cannot do so, his engagement is subject to the approval of the appropriate military 
command for the area, which may also require all engagements in specified under- 
takings, building sites or workshops to be submitted for approval. 

In principle, both parties have the right to terminate the employment. The 
appropriate military command for the area may, however, require the employer 
to report 6 days before the expiry of the contract where more than ten workers 
are discharged at a time. The minimum period of notice on both sides is 15 days 
for workers and one month for salaried employees. In the French undertakings 
covered by the Order, however, any clause of a collective agreement prescribing 
a longer period of notice must be applied. Certain undertakings may also agree 
to a period of notice of 24 hours if special circumstances so require. A leaving 
certificate must be issued to every worker at the expiry of his contract of employ- 
ment, stating the wage and nature of the employment. 


Social insurance. The provisions relating to social insurance apply to all 
undertakings covered by the Order except non-German undertakings in the 
building industry. 

All workers and salaried employees resident in France, including both German 

nationals and persons of Germen race, are compulsorily insured with a social 
insurance fund against sickness, invalidity and old age, but not accidents. Work- 
ers from Belgium who are not resident in France are also covered by these regula- 
tions. 
German nationals transferred from the Reich and foreign workers recruited 
abroad for employment in Germany and subsequently employed in France are 
insured with the German insurance funds against accidents as well as other risks. 
Special provisions are applicable to workers from the Eastern Territories. Work- 
ers and salaried employees from the Netherlands are covered by the social insur- 
ance legislation of their own country. Special regulations are also in force for the 
Todt Organisation, for non-German crews of ships operating on account of the 
German authorities, and for officials or workers who have been employed in 
French State services or undertakings. 


Family allowances. Since 1 November 1942, non-German workers and salaried 
employees have been covered by the family allowance schemes in force in French 
undertakings, instead of receiving a special allowance as was formerly the case. 
Equalisation funds have been set up in each department for the payment of these 
allowances. 

Settlement of disputes. The heads of the military administrative areas and the 
Commandant of the Greater Paris area are responsible for settling any disputes 
arising in connection with the workers’ rights. 
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Penalties. 


Breaches of the employment regulations issued by the Military Command 
are punishable as disturbances of industrial peace in accordance with the Order 
of 6 November 1941! for the protection of industrial peace.? 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS OF WORKERS IN TUNGSTEN MINES 
IN CHINA 


Tungsten is an important item of export from Free China* and 
the mines in South Kiangsi employ some 31,000 workers. Before 
the war the deposits were mined for the most part by local agri- 
cultural workers, who worked in small groups in their spare time 
and sold the output to private traders. Since 1936, when a Bureau 
of Tungsten and Antimony Control was established by the National 
Resources Commission‘, and especially since 1941, steps have been 
taken to promote the welfare of the miners by the Welfare Section 
of the General Affairs Department of the Bureau. A short account 
of these measures, based on information published by the Bureau 
in March 1942, is given below. 


Grant of Short-Term Loans to Miners. 


In order to assist the miners, who were in the habit of borrowing money from 
moneylenders at exorbitant rates of interest, provision has been made for the 
issue, during periods of diminishing output or when additional equipment has 
to be obtained, of loans at 6 per cent. for a period of six months. The loans are 
partly or wholly cancelled when circumstances justify such action. The total 
number of persons who benefited by this measure in 1941 was 1,774 and the loans 
amounted to 397,000 dollars. 


Establishment of Stores for the Sale of Essential Commodities at Reduced Prices. 


Stores have been established in places in which over 500 workers are employed 
for the sale, at prices 30 per cent. lower than the market rates, of essential com- 
modities, including rice, oil, and salt, and the sulphur and bars of steel which the 
miners require for work in the mines; arrangements have also been made for the 
sale of these commodities at the mines in other places. As the mine area does not 
produce foodstuffs to any substantial extent, 19 silos for storing rice have been 
built. Three consumers’ co-operative stores have also been set up with the assist- 
ance of capital advanced by the Bureau, and it is proposed to establish three 


others. 


Provision of Social, Educational and Health Services. 


Provision has been made for the payment of compensation for injury to the 
miners from accidents at work in the mines, and of subsidies for medical assistance 
as well as assistance in respect of funeral expenses. A system of pensions has also 
been established; 136 miners received pensions in 1941, totalling 25,000 dollars. 

Seven schools, in which tuition and books as well as other similar requirements 
are provided free of cost, have been established by the Bureau for the children 
of the members of its staff and the miners’ children. The total number of children 
in these schools in 1941 was 400. There are, in addition, eight schools subsidised 
by the Bureau. Attached to the schools there are centres for adult education, 
at which in 1941, 180 miners completed courses of two months’ duration. Lectures 
on current affairs and matters of public interest are given in the centres, and 
special recreational centres and an information service have also been established. 

One large clinic with 17 branches and five other clinics have been set up. 
According to the returns for 1941, 30 per cent. of the entries were for injuries 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 6, June 1942, p. 672. 

2 Deutsch-Franzésische Wirtschaftsseitschrift, Dec. 1942, p. 24. _ : d 

* Cf. Generai Ho Yao-Tsu: ‘‘Chinese Economic Policy in Wartime”, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 5, May 1943, pp. 562-563. ’ . 4 

4 For an account of the functions of the Ceonsted ion, see ‘Wartime Economic and Social - 
isation in Free China", in International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942, pp. 692-715. 
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due to accidents, 23 per cent. for skin diseases and cancer, 31 per cent. for in- 
fluenza and digestive disorders, and 9 per cent. for affections of the respiratory 
organs. Water supply and sanitary services have been installed, and provision 
has also been made for maternity care and vaccination against smallpox, cholera, 
and typhoid. 


Housing. 


The Bureau built 40 houses in 1940 to be let to the miners at a low rent, but 
the scheme has not proved popular. It also makes loans to the miners for repairing 
and reconditioning their houses.* 


Drarr MarINnE CopE IN SoutH AFRICA 


A Merchant Shipping Bill to establish a marine code is under 
consideration by the Government of the Union of South Africa. 
This Bill involves important changes in marine legislation in the 
Union, and would consolidate all existing legislation, repealing six 
Natal, three Cape Province, and four Union Acts. 


The draft code provides that the registration of ships of 15 tons and over in 
the Union will be limited to ships owned wholly by Union nationals, natural-born 
British subjects, and corporations having their principal place of business in the 
British Dominions. 

The Governor-General is empowered to appoint surveyors of ships at Union 
ports and to make regulations for the safety of vessels consistent with the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act of 1894. 

Provision is made for the setting up of Union marine enquiry courts, consisting 
of one or more magistrates and at least two assessors. An appeal to the Supreme 
Court will be allowed against their decisions. 

The Governor-General is empowered to make rules for the scope and conduct 
of merchant marine examinations in the Union, which have hitherto been under 
the control of the British Board of Trade. Lists of the certificates of competency 
issued in the Union will be forwarded to the Registrar-General of Shipping and 
Seamen in the United Kingdom. 

The Bill contains full regulations regarding the competency of officers carried 
by ships registered in the Union, and deals extensively with the rights of seamen 
and apprentices. Seamen’s agreements with masters of foreign-going ships must 
be signed before a superintendent. Wages cannot be made dependent on the 
earning of freights, nor can seamen forfeit their right to recover wages and salvage. 
Where seamen die at sea or are lost at sea, full provision for the protection of their 
interests, with heavy penalty for abuse, is made. There are separate sections 
dealing with the welfare of seamen at sea. 

Severe penalties are provided for desertion. A deserter will forfeit all wages 
and effects upon the ship, and all or any part of the wages earned by him in any 
other ship until his next arrival in the Union, and will be liable to 12 weeks’ 
imprisonment upon conviction. Persons harbouring deserters will be liable to a 
fine of £10.? 


WalITING Pay IN THE NETHERLANDS MERCHANT MARINE 


The Minister of Social Affairs of the Netherlands Government 
has made an Order, dated 24 February 1943 but taking effect as 
from 1 January 1943, fixing the rates of ‘waiting pay”’ and allow- 
ances payable to officers and ratings of the Netherlands merchant 
marine. 

The Order was made in pursuance of the Compulsory Service Order of 11 
March 1942 (replacing an earlier Order of 6 June 1940), under which Netherlands 


merchant seamen are liable to compulsory service, provided that a seaman who, 
through no fault of his own, ceases to be liable to compulsory service, and for 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Cape Times, 19 Feb. 1943. 
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whom other suitable work cannot be provided, is entitled to free food, lodging 
accommodation, medical treatment and nursing, and to waiting pay. 


Payment during Unemployment and Sickness. 


Seamen temporarily unemployed receive, while waiting to be assigned to their 
next ship, full pay (excluding war risk bonus) for the first three weeks ashore and 
80 per cent. of pay thereafter, together with board and lodging and shore bonus. 

Seamen temporarily unemployed owing to sickness receive 80 per cent. of 
pay together with board and lodging and shore bonus, and seamen incapacitated 
by accident are a charge upon the shipowner under the provisions of the Com- 
mercial Code and the Sea Accident Act of 1919. The new Order makes provision 
to meet the case of men who become unfit for work owing to prolonged sickness, 
nervous exhaustion or age, and for whom employment ashore cannot be provided 
in the “first reserve’ (e.g. as relief workers enabling the crews of ships in port 
to take the leave to which they are entitled'); it therefore applies only to men 
who have been ashore for a continuous period of at least three months. The rates 
of pay fixed by the Order are those applicable for payments in the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


Rates of Waiting Pay. 

A seaman is entitled under the Order to free board and lodging, or to payment 
in lieu thereof of £2 10s. a week for masters and officers and £1 15s. for ratings, 
but as from 30 August 1942 these rates are increased by a supplement of 5s. a 
week. Payment in lieu of board and lodging is not made to a seaman maintained 
in a hospital, sanatorium, or other institution where he receives free medical 
treatment and nursing. Married men receive an additional £1 5s. a week in the 
case of masters and officers and 17s.6d. a week in the case of ratings, with 5s. a 
week for a first child and 2s.6d. for each child after the first, up to a maximum 
allowance for children of 10s. a week. Waiting pay, in addition to board and 
lodging or compensation in lieu, is given according to rank at the following rates, 
reduced by 40 per cent. of earnings in the case of those who have found employ- 
ment but with a minimum of 10s. a week for masters and officers and 5s. a week 
for ratings: 

Monthly pay 


Seafarers formerly engaged in foreign-going ships 


Master 

Chief engineer 

First mate, purser, doctor, chief steward, etc 

IIE. dnc a ceadetatbanehhndehineapdakbess.<ece 

Second mate, first radio operator, second purser, etc 

Third and fourth mates, third, fourth and fifth engineers, 
second radio operator, electrician, etc 

Nurse, second steward, first cook in passenger ship, etc 

Boatswain, first carpenter, deck and engine-room apprentices, 
storekeeper, second cook in passenger ship, cook in cargo 


Second carpenter, quartermaster, lamp man, cable man, A.B., 
oiler, donkeyman, stoker, etc 
Carpenter’s mate, ordinary seaman, trimmer, wiper, etc..... 


Seafarers formerly engaged in coasting ships 


Navigating officer 
Chief engineer 
Second engineer 
Others 


Seafarers formerly engaged in fishing vessels 





1 Men so employed receive full pay, including war bonus, and shore bonus. 
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Miscellaneous Provisions. 


In case of sickness, the seaman receives, where his income so warrants, free 
medical attention and nursing, and this benefit may in special cases be extended 
to his family. Funeral expenses are borne by the Ministry, which may also make 
a contribution to the funeral expenses of a member of the seaman’s family. 

The seaman is required to comply with the instructions given by or on behalf 
of the Minister for Social Affairs in regard to medical treatment, training, and 
the acceptance of suitable employment; if he fails to do so, he may be deprived 
of all or part of his waiting pay. Provision is made in the Order for securing com- 
pliance with such instructions, and a special committee is to be set up to deal 
with cases of this kind.! 


INCREASE OF THE War Risk BoNus FoR SWEDISH SEAMEN 


A revised agreement concerning the payment of war risk bonus 
to Swedish seamen? was reached on 28 October 1942, after negotia- 
tions between the Swedish Shipowners’ Association and the organ- 
isations representing the seafarers. 


The principal provisions of the agreement are as follows: 


(1) The war risk bonus paid for navigation in the Baltic Sea north of 59° 
N. agua is increased to 90 per cent.; it is not applicable to the Swedish coastal 
trade. 

(2) The 300 per cent. war risk bonus paid within a certain zone for trade 
with German, Belgian, and Netherlands North Sea ports applies also to trade 
with French ports. 

(3) The special indemnity of 50 per cent. payable in the 200 per cent. war 
bonus zone for trade between German ports becomes applicable also to trade 
between German, Estonian, Latvian, and Finnish ports. 

(4) An arrangement concerning a special 8-day leave given under certain 
conditions in the case of trade with Rotterdam is embodied in the agreement. 

(5) A war risk bonus of 140 per cent. is applicable to trade south of 59° N. 
latitude between the ports of the Island of Gotland and other Swedish ports. 

(6) A war risk bonus of 150 per cent. is applicable to trade in the Atlantic 
(with navicerts) approximately as far south as 35° S. latitude. 

(7) A war risk bonus of 200 per cent. is applicable to trade in the Red Sea 
south of 19° N. latitude and in practically the whole area of the Pacific Ocean 
and the Indian Ocean approximately as far south as 40° S. latitude, with the 
exception of a zone lying between the coast of Chile and 160° W. longitude. 


The seafarers’ organisations had asked that a higher bonus should be applic- 

able to trade in the Baltic Sea, while the shipowners had suggested that the rate 
applicable in the Baltic Sea should be reduced, as the danger from submarines 
in that zone was not so great as the seafarers claimed. As several ships were sunk 
in the Baltic between the opening of negotiations and their conclusion, however, 
the shipowners did not press the proposal for the reduction of the bonus for this 
zone. 
The chief improvements embodied in the agreement are the increased rate 
of 90 per cent. for trade in the Baltic north of 59° N. latitude, the special indem- 
nity of 50 per cent. applicable to trade between German, Estonian, Latvian and 
Finnish ports, and the extension beyond the southern tip of Africa of the 200 
per cent. war bonus zone.’ 








1 Nederlandsche Staatscourant (London), 30 Mar. 1943. 

2 For an account of the introduction of this bonus, and further details, cf. Industrial and Labour 
Information, Vol. LX XIII, No. 4, 22 Jan. 1940, p. 78; No. 8, 19 Feb. 1940, p. 176. 

8 Maskinbefalsforbundets Tidskrift (Stockholm), Nov. 1942, p. 216. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


SoctaL INSURANCE REFORM IN PANAMA 


The social insurance legislation in Panama! was reformed by 
Act. No. 134 of 27 April 1943, which takes effect on 1 July 1943. 
The new Act was approved after a study of the actuarial equili- 
brium of the scheme in which the International Labour Office was 
consulted. Its principal provisions are summarised below. 


Scope. 


Insurance is compulsory, as heretofore, for all persons employed by the State, 
provinces, municipalities, and public bodies; its application to persons employed 
by private individuals or companies continues for the present to be limited to the 
districts of Panama and Colén, but at the request of the Social Insurance Fund 
the Executive Power will extend the provisions of the law to other districts of the 
Republic. For independent workers, insurance is compulsory if their annual 
income is less than 1,200 balboas (formerly, 3,000 balboas); those whose income 
is over this amount may insure voluntarily. The wife and children under 16 years 
of age of persons liable to insurance may be insured on a voluntary basis. 


Administration. 


Responsibility for administration remains in the hands of the Social Security 
Fund, which continues to be headed by a director and a governing board, presided 
over by the Minister of the Treasury, and composed of the Director of the 
National Bank and three other members. The new Act provides that the members 
shall represent private salaried employees, public employees, and employers, 
respectively. They are to be appointed by the President and approved by the 
National Assembly by majority vote. 

It is the duty of the Governing Board to draw up and amend the rules of the 
Fund by majority vote; to approve the budget estimates and to fix the actuarial 
interest rate for investments; and to approve investments within the limitations 
fixed by the Act. The Act requires the Board to prepare actuarial assessments, 
at least every five years, of the financial situation of the Fund, and to make appro- 
priate recommendations to the Executive Power. 

The Director, who is the legal representative of the Fund, may suspend the 
decisions of the Board, but must comply with those confirmed by the Board. The 
Act empowers the General Controllership of the Republic to review the accounts 
of the Fund at least once a year. 


Risks Covered and Benefits. 


The Act continues to cover the risks of sickness, maternity, invalidity, old 
age, and death. 


Sickness. In case of sickness the Fund will provide insured persons with 
medical, surgical and dental care, pharmaceutical assistance, laboratory examin- 
ations, and hospitalisation, the last within the financial limits fixed for that pur- 
pose by the Act. In granting these benefits, care will be taken to apply the provi- 
sions equally to all insured persons and to make the best use of the available 
resources. Cash benefits are not granted. 

In order to qualify for health insurance benefits, the insured person has to be 
current in his payment of contributions, and must have paid at least 39 weekly 
contributions during the twelve months preceding the claim. In cases where the 
insured person has not contributed by reason of sickness, a maximum period of 
26 weeks will be counted as contribution period. A similar provision is made 
for the time that an insured woman received maternity benefits. The payment 
of contributions will also be considered current in cases where the insured person 
has suspended his contributions because of involuntary unemployment for a 
period of two months following the cessation of employment. 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, p. 212. 
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Health insurance benefits will be granted for a maximum period of 26 weeks 
a year and, exceptionally, for medical reasons—and with the consent of the 
Board—for 52 weeks. These benefits are not due in cases of sickness or incapacity 
arising out of industrial accident or disease, for which the employer is liable. 


Maternity. In the event of childbirth, insured women will receive the same 
benefits in kind as are granted in case of sickness, providing that all the prescribed 
conditions are met. During the six weeks preceding and following the confinement, 
they will also be entitled to an allowance equal to 50 per cent. of their average 
weekly wage. This sum is determined by dividing by 26 the total income of the 
insured woman during the preceding six months less contributions paid. Insured 
women who, by virtue of legislation passed in 1930", are entitled to a rest period 
of eight weeks before and after childbirth, with 50 per cent. of their pay, will not 
receive this insurance benefit. 


Invalidity. The Act contains the classical definition of invalidity and provides 
that the invalidity of an insured person shall be determined by three doctors 
appointed by the Fund. In order to qualify, the insured person must have con- 
tributed for at least 156 weeks; must have paid not less than half his contributions 
during the three years preceding the beginning of invalidity or, if he has entered 
the Fund since that date, during the period of his membership; and must be under 
55 years of age if a woman, and 60 if a man, at the time the invalidity begins. 

Invalidity pensions will be provisional for five years, during which time the 
pensioner undergoes medical examination and treatment. At the end of five years 
the pension will be declared definitive. If the insured person recovers more than 
50 per cent. of his lost working capacity, the Fund will discontinue the pension, 
but payments may be continued for an additional six months if this would assist 
in his rehabilitation. 

The amount of the pension will be 50 per cent. of the monthly basic wage, 
plus 2 per cent. of this amount for every 52 weekly contributions paid in excess 
of the first 1,040. The pension may not exceed 200 balboas per month. 


Old age. Old-age pensions, at rates fixed in the same way as those for invalidity, 
will be granted to insured women at the age of 55 and men at the age of 60. They 
must have made at least 1,040 weekly contributions and have paid not less than 
half their contributions during the ten years preceding the award of the pension. 
If the number and amount of the contributions paid fall below the prescribed 
minima, the Fund will grant a life annuity based on the total contributions paid. 
The Act provides that if the total annuity is less than 20 per cent. of the wage, 
the Fund will return the capital value of the annuity to the insured person. 

Persons who were insured before 1 July 1942 will have a claim to old-age pen- 
sion even though they have paid less than 1,040 weekly contributions, provided 
that the number is not less than 520 and that not less than nine-tenths of the total 
number due have been paid. This provision will be applied to those persons out- 
side the districts of Panama and Colén who become insured within twelve months 
following the application of the Act to their district. 


Death. The Fund will grant a fixed amount for funeral expenses, provided 
that the insured person has made 26 or more weekly contributions during the 
twelve months preceding death. 


Financial Resources. 


The contributions paid by insured persons and by their employers are in- 
creased for both from 3 to 4 per cent. of wages. Independent insured workers will 
pay a contribution of 5 per cent. of their income. In addition, a Government 
contribution is established equal to three-fifths of the contributions of independent 
insured persons, plus the receipts from certain taxes. The State will also con- 
tribute at the rate of 0.8 per cent. of the insured person’s wage, although for the 
first three years after the Act goes into effect, this contribution is reduced to 0.3 
per cent. 

A contribution by the head of a family equal to 5 per cent. of his wages is 
required to provide family insurance. The Fund will determine the system of 
collection of this contribution. 

_ The Act requires that a sum equal to 7.6 per cent. of the contribution wage or 
income of insured persons shall be set aside for a common pension account, from 





1 Maternity Protection Act, No. 23 of 1930; cf. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1930, Pan. 1. 
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which invalidity and old-age pensions will be paid. The interest on this account 
will be calculated at the actuarial rate of 4 per cent.; however, during 1943 and 
1944 the effective earned interest will be credited. The risks of sickness, maternity 
and death, and administrative expenses, will be financed with the available 
resources remaining after the requirements for pensions have been covered. The 
administrative expenses may not exceed 0.6 per cent. of the total wages and 
income on which contributions are paid in each year. A minimum of 5 per cent. 
of the Fund's resources will be set aside to cover fluctuations and contingencies, 
until the contingency fund equals the total payments for sickness, maternity 
and death benefits during the preceding year. 


Investments. 


The moneys of the Fund may be invested in: premises for its own use (offices, 
hospitals, clinics, maternity hospitals, laboratories, etc.); house building and 
rental properties for insured persons; participation in industrial undertakings, 
provided that such investment does not exceed 25 per cent. of the total capital 
of the enterprise or 25 per cent. of the capital of the Fund; external and internal 
debt bonds, provided that the investment in this category does not exceed 20 
per cent. of the capital of the Fund. The investments should not be made below 
the actuarial interest rate fixed by the Governing Board. 


Benefits Accrued Prior to the Act. 


Pensions and benefits which had been earned under the 1941 Act, and which 
have heretofore been paid by the Fund, will be taken over by the National Trea- 
sury. These payments will be made through the Fund. 


CoNTROL OF SocIAL INSURANCE INSTITUTIONS IN CHILE 


By Decree No. 56/1790 of 31 December 1942 the Chilean 
Government published the definitive text of the constitution of 


the Department of Social Welfare, which supervises and controls 
social insurance institutions. The Department, which was estab- 
lished in August 1930 and reorganised in February 1936, will con- 
tinue to be a technical department of the Ministry of Health, 
Welfare and Social Assistance. 


Under the new Decree, the essential functions of the Department are: 


(1) Toestablish the necessary standards for the technical and administrative 
reform of the insurance funds; 

(2) To prepare such studies and enquiries as may be required concerning 
the medico-social, demographic, demological, and economic conditions of insured 
affiliated groups; 

(3) To supervise the management of social insurance institutions; 

(4) To check the legality of income from various sources and verify the 
appropriateness of expenditure, investments, and benefits; 

(5) To examine and review the accounts and balance sheets, and inspect 
the medical, actuarial, accounting, administrative and other services; 

(6) To propose needed legislative reforms to the Ministry of Health. 


In general, the Department will establish standards concerning accounting, 
management of funds, compilation of statistics, etc. 

The Director of the Department or his representative is required to attend all 
meetings of the boards of the social insurance institutions; he must attend at least 
three-quarters of the meetings himself. He must disapprove decisions taken by the 
boards which he deems contrary to law and against the interests of the funds, 
but the board—by a vote of two-thirds of its members—can confirm the decision, 
which must then be complied with. The Director may require the preparation 
of administrative reports and may recommend to the Minister the suspension 
of unsatisfactory employees, especially in cases where the institution has incurred 
administrative expenses greater than those permitted or prescribed by law. 


1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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The Decree also determines the administrative structure of the Department 
and states that it shall continue to be financed as heretofore, costs to be shared 
among the social security funds in proportion to their income, provided that the 
contribution from each fund shali not exceed 0.5 per cent. of its gross income.! 


SocraAL INSURANCE FUND FoR INLAND NAVIGATION IN COLOMBIA 


An arbitration award in a collective dispute between the Co- 
lombian inland navigation companies and their employees having 
provided in one of its articles for the establishment of a Social 
Insurance Fund?, a committee composed of representatives of the 
Government, the companies, and the trade unions concerned 
drafted the rules ot the Fund, which were approved by Resolution 
No. 24 of 31 March 1943. The Fund, an incorporated body com- 
prising the workers in 40 unions, for whom insurance is compulsory, 
covers the risks of sickness, incapacity, and death. 


Administration. 


The Social Insurance Fund for Inland Navigation is administered by a 
Governing Board, presided over by the Minister of Labour or his representative, 
and including one representative each from the companies and the unions, elected 
directly by their groups. A Director, elected by the Board for two years, will be 
in charge of the Fund. The Government will review the half-yearly accounts 
without cost to the Fund. 


Financial Resources. 


The companies affiliated to the Fund pay an ordinary contribution of 3 per 
cent. and an additional contribution of 4 per cent. of the wages paid to their 
insured employees. Insured persons pay an ordinary contribution of 3 per cent. 
of their wages and an additional contribution, to be fixed by the Board. With 
the payment of these contributions, the companies cease to be liable for social 
insurance benefits under other schemes, with the exception of dismissal allowances. 
The unions are likewise exempt from the payment of social benefits formerly 
granted to their members. 


Benefits. 
The Fund grants the following benefits: 


Life insurance, which has hitherto been charged to the companies in accord- 
ance with general legislation?; 

Medical, surgical and pharmaceutical assistance, hospitalisation and special 
care, in case of industrial accident or occupational disease; 

Medical examination, upon entering employment; 

Preventive services, in cases of hernia, tuberculosis, and venereal disease (the 
last two services rendered in collaboration with existing official institutions); 

Financial assistance in case of incapacity for work, amounting for salaried 
employees to two-thirds of their salary during the first 60 days of sickness, one- 
half during the following 30 days, and one-third for the remaining time, up to a 
maximum of 120 days, and for wage earners to two-thirds of their wage during 
the first 15 days and one-half during an additional 15 days. In accident cases 
the allowance amounts to two-thirds of the wage for the duration of the incapacity; 

Compensation for permanent incapacity, in case of accident, at the rate of 
two years’ salary or wages. 


Voluntary Insurance. 


Other companies, and insured persons who terminate their employment in 
inland navigation, may insure voluntarily with the Fund, subject to the condi- 
tions to be established by the Governing Board.‘ 


1 Previsién Social, Year IX, No. 50, Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 1942, pp. 202-206. 
2 Cf. Dr. Ernesto Herrnstapt: “The Problem of Social Security in Colombia”, in Inter- 
wey ery Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, pp. 447-449. 
id., p 
4 Diario Ofeiai, No. 25,227, 13 Apr. 1943; communication to the I.L.O. 
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SEAMEN’S WaR AND MarINE RIsK INSURANCE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


In virtue of a decision (No. 1A) of the United States Maritime 
War Emergency Board, dated 28 January 1943, and amended as 
from 24 April, the crews of all American merchant ships are 
insured against losses caused by risks of war and marine risks 
generally. 


Scope. 

The insurance applies to the crews of all merchant ships documented under 
the laws of the United States, except alien seamen not resident in the continental 
United States, for whom special arrangements may be made. 


War Risks. 


The insurance covers loss of life, disability, loss of personal effects, and deten- 
tion, caused by such war risks as capture, destruction, sabotage, damage by 
bombs, torpedoes or mines, and by such marine risks as sinking, fire, collision or 
stranding. 


Benefits. 

The insurance is furnished by means of a policy issued to shipowners or ship 
operators by the War Shipping Administration (Second Seamen’s War Risk 
Policy), which replaces any previous policy as from 15 March 1943. 

In case of death, the benefit consists of a payment of $5,000, either in a lump 
sum or in instalments, to surviving relatives named by the deceased. 

Disability is defined as “incapacity because of injury proximately caused by 
the risks insured against herein which necessarily and continuously prevents the 
insured from performing any and every kind of duty pertaining to his occupation 
at the time of injury’’. In this case the benefit consists of a monthly payment 
of $100, beginning at the date of return to the United States, and continuing 
until the disability has ceased, or until a total of $5,000 has been paid. 

Where the disability is permanent and total, the benefit may, at the option of 
the insured, be a monthly payment of $100 or a lump sum of $5,000. If, when 
$5,000 has been paid, the insured establishes that he is incapable of engaging in 
any occupation, the monthly benefit of $100 must be continued, these further 
payments being subject to a maximum of $2,500. In case of permanent partial 
disability, the benefit consists of $100 a month until the termination of medical 
treatment, and a lump sum proportionate to the degree of permanent disability; 
the aggregate of the benefits may in no case exceed $5,000. 

In the event of total loss of personal effects, an officer receives $500, and any 
other member of the crew $300 in compensation. 

In case of (1) destruction or abandonment of the ship, or (2) capture by the 
enemy or internment, a repatriation or detention benefit is payable until the in- 
sured person returns to the United States. The benefit is equal to the insured 
person’s basic wage. To the extent that the insured person had allotted his wages 
to his dependants or other persons, the benefit is paid to them, and any difference 
is held by the Administration for him until his return. The detention benefit is 
payable as of right, for a maximum period of two years, on the expiry of which 
it may be continued at the discretion of the Maritime Emergency Board with the 
concurrence of the War Shipping Administration. 


Seamen Employed by the War Shipping Administration. 


By an Act of 24 March 1943 (Public Law 17-78th Congress) officers and mem- 
bers of crews serving on American or foreign ships as employees of the War Ship- 
ping Administration are given the same rights and benefits as seamen serving 
on privately owned or operated American ships. Accordingly, seamen employed 
by the War Shipping Administration are entitled to the benefits afforded by war 
risk insurance and they are insured for the Federal old-age and survivors’ benefits 


under the Social Security Act.! 
1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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WoRrRKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN CANADA 


A number of Canadian provinces have recently improved 
the pension rates and benefit conditions in general under their work- 
men’s compensation schemes, which have thus been further stand- 


ardised. 


Workmen’s compensation schemes in Canada apply, generally speaking, to 
manual and non-manual employees in industry, but not in agriculture. In some 
provinces, employees in commerce are also included. The schemes are adminis- 
tered by corporate bodies, the workmen’s compensation boards, appointed by the 
Government, and employers are as a rule collectively liable for the payment of 
compensation to workers injured in industrial accidents. Their contributions 
are paid into a central accident fund out of which compensation is awarded by 
the board. Injured workers receive medical aid and are entitled to pensions 
during disablement. Pensions are proportionate to the degree of disablement. 
In case of death of the victim, the dependants of the victims are entitled to funeral 
expenses and survivors’ pensions. 


Survivors’ Pensions. 


The widow’s pension has been raised from $35 to $40 a month in Alberta, 
and from $40 to $45 in Ontario; pensions are thus at present $40 or more in all 
provinces except Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, where they are still at the 
rate of $30. Moreover, Alberta and British Columbia now award, in addition 
to the pensions and funeral expenses, a lump sum of $100 for general pre-burial 
expenses. The same amount is granted in Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec, and 
Saskatchewan. On remarriage, a widow in British Columbia is granted a lump 
sum of $960 on cessation of her pension: previously, a sum of not mcre than 
$480 was awarded. 

Children’s allowances payable to the widow have also been increased in 
Alberta, where $12 are now granted for each child, whereas previously, $12 were 
paid for the first child, but only $10 for the second, $9 for the third, and $8 for 
each other child under 18 years of age. Orphans receive $20 instead of $15 a 
month. Alberta now heads the list as regards children’s allowances. British 
Columbia has also improved children’s pensions by raising the monthly rate 
from $7.50 to $10 for each child under 16 years of age, and by paying $12.50 
for each child between the ages of 16 and 18 years if the child continues to attend 
school. Orphans receive $20 instead of $15 up to the age of 16 years, and $20 
between the ages of 16 and 18 years if they attend school, otherwise $14.50. 
In Ontario the age limit is 16 years, but the allowance of $10 a month per child 
may now be continued up to the age of 18 years for educational purposes. In¢reas- 
ing attention is thus being paid to the needs, both economic and educational, of 
families with children. 

As to other dependants, $35 instead of $30 may now be paid to parents in 
Alberta, and the maximum for all dependants other than wife and children is 
raised from $65 to $70. British Columbia has increased the corresponding maxima 
from $30 to $40 and from $45 to $55 respectively. 

Moreover, in British Columbia, a new survivors’ benefit has been introduced: 
a wife, husband, parent or child who was not dependent on the worker’s earnings 
may nevertheless be granted an allowance not exceeding $40 a month, and $1,000 
in the aggregate, if there was a reasonable expectation of receiving benefit from 
the continuance of the life of the worker. 


Minimum Compensation. 


The minimum pension in case of total disability has been raised from $10 
a week to $12.50, or the workers’ average earnings, whichever is the less, both 
in Alberta and British Columbia. 

Survivors’ compensation in Ontario was previously limited to two-thirds of 
the worker’s average earnings, subject to a minimum of $12.50 a week for a widow 
with a child or children. The amended scheme guarantees to the widow with 
children a minimum of $55 a month plus $10 for each child after the first, and toa 
childless widow or invalid widower a minimum of $45 a month. 


Average Earnings. 
Both in British Columbia and Ontario, the maximum amount of annual aver- 
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age earnings taken into account in computing compensation has been increased 
from $2,000 to $2,500 in view of the rise in wages, especially of foremen and 
supervisors. 


Medical Aid. 


In British Columbia, contrary to the procedure in most other provinces, 
the workers contribute to the cost of medical care. Prior to the amending Act 
of 1943, their contribution amounted to 1 cent a day. Originally, this rate of 
contribution yielded sufficient funds to meet more than one-half of the cost of 
medical services, but expenditure on these services has risen greatly since the 
inception of the scheme, and the amended law provides that the worker’s contribu- 
tion may be increased if the present rate proves insufficient to meet one-half of 
the cost. 

Medical aid now includes not only medical, surgical and hospital treatment, 
but any other treatment required, such as services of chiropractors and osteo- 
paths.? 


WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION AMENDMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The British Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1925, as amended, 
was further amended in certain respects by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1943, to which the Royal Assent was given on 4 
February 1943. The principal amendments effected by the new 
Act are summarised below. 


Under the new Act the earlier provisions which empowered the Secretary 
of State to provide, by means of a scheme, for the payment of compensation to 
workmen suffering from fibrosis of the lungs due to silica dust or asbestos dust 
are extended to cover workers suffering from any form of ‘‘pneumoconiosis”’, 
t.e., fibrosis of the lungs due to silica dust, asbestcs dust, or other dust, and also 
the condition of the lungs known as dust-reticulation. Provision is also made 
for the making of a scheme for the payment of benefit to workers employed in 
coal mining between 22 October 1934 and such date as may be specified in the 
scheme, in cases where they are totally disabled by pneumoconiosis and are not 
entitled to benefit under any other scheme made under the Workmen's Compen- 
sation Acts, 1925-1943. 

As regards the calculation of compensation under the Acts, provision is now 
made whereby if, after an accident to a worker, the rate of remuneration for the 
work on which he was employed is increased, the average weekly earnings accord- 
ing to which weekly payments of compensation for total or partial incapacity are 
assessed are to be computed on the basis of the increased rates. Further, if an 
injury to a worker results in his death and his widow is in work which she entered 
during the war and would not have entered but for the war, the earnings of the 
3m may be disregarded in the assessment of her claim for compensation as a 
widow. 


SoctaL INSURANCE AMENDMENTS IN RUMANIA 


A Legislative Decree effecting important amendments in the 
Rumanian Social Insurance Act of 14 December 1938* was pro- 
mulgated on 2 April 1942.4 


The sickness cash benefit, hitherto equal to 50 per cent. of wages in all cases, 
is now fixed at 40 per cent. of wages for single persons, 50 per cent. for childless 
married persons, and 60 per cent. for married persons with children. These rates 
are increased by 25 per cent. from the beginning of the fourteenth week of sick- 
ness. 





1 ALBERTA: Act respecting Workmen's Compensation, dated 30 Mar. 1943, Chap. 4. Bririsn 
Co.iumBria: Act to amend the Workmen's Compensation Act, Third Reading, 15 Mar. 1943, 
No. 73; see also: Industrial Canada, May 1943, Vol. XLIV, No. 1, p. 106. Onrarro: Act to amend 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, Third Reading, 6 Apr. 1943. 

2 Ministry of Labour Gaszetie, Feb. 1943. 

* Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXIX, No. 9, 27 Feb. 1939, p. 271; International 
Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 502. 

4 Monitorul Oficial, No. 230, 2 Apr. 1942. 
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The accident pension has been abolished. The Rumanian scheme was unique 
in that it provided for a pension at the rate of two-thirds of the loss of earnings 
in all cases of accident, whether industrial or non-industrial in origin, without 
any qualifying period. Now there are no special benefits for accident victims, 
and permanently incapacitated persons receive the ordinary invalidity pension. 

Cost-of-living supplements are added to pensions at rates which are inversely 
proportional to the pension, with a view to assuring a minimum of subsistence. 

The amending Act raises the minimum funeral benefit from 2,000 to 4,000 
lei, and increases it in all cases by 25 per cent. where the insured person leaves 
dependent children.} 


INCREASE OF ALLOWANCES FOR MoBILISED Swiss WORKERS 


Two Orders of the Swiss Federal Council, dated 26 January 
19432, amended respectively the Order of 20 December 1939 (pre- 
viously amended on 28 December 1940) regulating the payment 
of allowances for loss of wages to workers called up for active service, 
and the Order of 14 June 1940 regulating the payment of allowances 
for loss of earnings to independent workers called up for active 
service.* The principal changes, which came into effect on 1 Febru- 
ary 1943, are shown below. 


Allowances for Loss of Wages. 


The household allowance is raised from 2.90 to 3.75 francs in rural districts, 
from 3.35 to 4.25 francs in semi-urban districts, and from 3.75 to 4.75 frances in 
towns. If the wage exceeds 7 francs a day, including Sundays and holidays, the 
household allowance is increased by 10 centimes for each additional sum of 30 
centimes (formerly 10 centimes for each additional 50 centimes), but it may in 
no case exceed 8 francs in rural districts, 9 francs in semi-urban districts, and 10 
francs in towns (formerly 4.70, 5.35, and 6 francs respectively). 

Soldiers who are not entitled to a household allowance will receive during 
their active military service an allowance of 70 centimes a day in rural districts, 
85 centimes in semi-urban districts, and 1 franc in towns. If the wage exceeds 7 
francs a day, the allowance is increased by 10 centimes for each additional sum 
of 1 franc, provided that it may not exceed 1.70 francs a day in rural districts, 
1.85 francs in semi-rural districts, and 2 francs a day in towns. 

The total sum received by any soldier in the form of allowances for loss of 
wages, including household and children’s allowances, may not exceed 90 per cert. 
of his daily wage, nor may it exceed 16 francs a day in rural districts, 17 francs 
in semi-urban districts and 18 francs a day in towns. 

The daily wage on which the allowance for loss of wages is calculated is taken 
to be the average wage per day (including Sundays and holidays) earned by the 
soldier in employment on account of another before he was called up for active 
military service. The Federal Department of Economic Affairs may issue special 
provisions in regard to persons whose principal employment is on account of 
another and who engage in an independent occupation as an auxiliary activity. 


Allowances for Loss of Earnings. 


These allowances are granted to mobilised heads of individual or family under- 
takings in agriculture, commerce and handicrafts. 

There are separate schemes for agriculture and for commerce and handicrafts. 
The cost is borne by the non-mobilised heads of undertakings and their helpers 
and by the public authorities in the proportions of 2/5 and 3/5 in the case of agri- 
culture, and in equal shares in the case of commerce and handicrafts. 

Under the new Order, the allowance in agriculture is fixed at 3 francs a day 
each for the head of the undertaking and each male member of his family who is 
married and works with him, and at 1.20 francs a day for each unmarried male 
member of his family who works with him. Under the Order of 14 June 1940 the 
rates were: 2.90 francs a day for the head of the undertaking, 2 francs for each 
married male member of his family who worked with him, and 1 franc for each 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Recueil des Lois Fédérales, No. 4, 28 Jan. 1943, 
2Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. he "Fuly 1941, p. 100. 
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unmarried male member of his family who worked with him. The household 
allowance, which is new, is fixed at 1 franc a day for the head of the undertaking 
and for each married male member of the family who works with him, provided 
that it may only be granted if the beneficiary is the head of a separate household 
in which his wife or children live. The children’s allowance is 75 centimes (form- 
erly 50 centimes) a day for each child of the head of the undertaking or of the 
male married members of his family working with him, up to the age of 15. The 
total of all these allowances may not exceed 9.50 francs a day for any under- 
taking. 

_, and commerce the allowance to the head of the undertaking is 
fixed at 3 francs (formerly 2.90 francs) in rural districts, 3.50 francs (formerly 
3.35) in semi-urban districts, and 4 francs (formerly 3.75) in towns. The house- 
hold allowance is fixed at 2 francs in rural districts, 2.50 francs in semi-urban 
districts, and 3 francs in towns. The children’s allowance, which is paid in respect 
of every child up to the age of 18 (formerly 15) is shown in the following table, 
the previous rates being given in brackets. 

First child Each subsequent child 


frs. frs. 
Rural districts 1.40 (1.20) 1.15 (1.00) 


Semi-urban districts 1.75 (1.45) 1.40 (1.20) 
Towns 2.10 (1.80) 1.70 (1.50) 


The total allowances may not exceed 12 francs (formerly 7) in rural districts, 
14 francs (formerly 8.50) in semi-rural districts, and 16 francs (formerly 10) in 
towns.! 





CO-OPERATION 


A Jornt CoMMITTEE FOR SINO-AMERICAN CO-OPERATIVE 


RELATIONS 


At a meeting held in New York on 7 April 1943, which received 
the encouragement of a congratulatory cable from Mr. H. H. Kung, 
Minister of Finance of China, Chinese and United States co-opera- 
tive leaders organised a joint committee to consider the present 
and post-war development of co-operatives. Dr. James P. Warbasse, 
President Emeritus of the Co-operative League, and Dr. M.S. Shaw, 
President of the Co-operative League of China, were elected co- 
presidents. Mr. Howard A. Cowden, Mr. Roy F. Bergengren, 
Mr. Ezra T. Benson, Mr. Wou Saofong and Mr. S. Y. Wang were 
asked to serve as vice-presidents. 


The purpose of the organisation is defined in the proposed by-laws as follows: 


The purpose and object of this committee shall be to further the prin- 
ciples of co-operation as applied to co-operative trade between China and the 
United States; to exchange information between the co-operative and the 
credit union movements of China and the United States; to promote tech- 
nical collaboration between the United States and China; to arrange for the 
exchange of students, technical experts and visiting professors; to raise funds 
for medical co-operatives and co-operative education in China; and to promote 
the organisation of co-operatives among the Chinese communities in the 
United States.? 


A Rurat Crepir Act In SALVADOR 


The Rural Credit Act promulgated in Salvador on 7 January 
1943 provides for the creation of a network of local credit co-opera- 


1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
? Communication to the I.L.O. 
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tives and of a Central Fund serving as audit union and central 
bank to the local co-operatives.! 


The task of the local co-operatives will be not only to grant loans to members 
but ‘‘to encourage agricultural production and to provide facilities for the trans- 
formation, conservation, and marketing of agricultural and industrial produce’. 
Section 4 of the Act defines the co-operative principles with which the local co- 
operatives must conform, including the principle of ‘‘one man—one vote”’ for their 
general meetings; in case of liquidation, the assets of the co-operative must be 
transferred to the Central Fund. 

Only one credit co-operative may be established in each community. The 
authorisation to found a new co-operative will be given by the Central Fund 
after examination of the list of prospective members and a copy of the proposed 
rules of the Society. 

It will be the duty of the co-operative societies to stock agricultural and 
industrial produce; to grant loans guaranteed by stocks or otherwise; to open 
savings accounts; to collaborate with local organisations or services which aim 
at improving the standard of living of the members; to obtain loans from the 
Central Fund, etc. 

» kg co-operatives will be subject to a yearly audit performed by the Central 

und. 

The Central Fund will be an independent non-profit organisation incorporated 
as a co-operative society. Its aims will be to promote the growth of the co-operat- 
ive movement, in particular through the organisation of credit; to encourage co- 
operative education; to collaborate with organisations and institutions interested 
in co-operative problems; to authorise the constitution of rural credit co-operat- 
ives and supervise their activities; and finally, to assist the local co-operatives in 
such ways as may be found necessary. 

Membership of the Central Fund is limited to the Government, the local 
credit co-operatives, the Mortgage Bank and certain other independent public 
utility institutions. The general meeting of the Central Fund will consist of two 
representatives from each credit co-operative, one Government representative, 
one representative of the Mortgage Bank, and one from each of the independent 
institutions admitted as members of the Fund. The Governing Body of the 
Central Fund will consist of four directors, respectively designated by the Govern- 
ment, the Board of Directors of the Mortgage Bank, the general meeting of the 
Central Fund, and the Board of Directors of the Society for Social Progress. The 
General Manager of the Central Fund will be appointed by the Governing Body. 

The Act provides for certain fiscal advantages, such as exemption from taxes 
and duties, for the local co-operatives and the Central Fund.? 





WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
REAFFILIATION OF THE UNITED MINE WorRKERS OF AMERICA 


The United Mine Workers of America has formally applied for 
reaffiliation with the American Federation of Labor. The applica- 
tion was made in a letter sent by Mr. John L. Lewis, President of 
the United Mine Workers, to the Executive Council of the A.F. of 
L., which met in Washington in May last. 

The Executive Council authorised President William Green to appoint a 
committee of three members to take up the matter and the various problems of 
jurisdiction involved, and report back to the next meeting of the Council. The 
committee is expected to discuss the matter with Mr. Lewis and investigate all 
the circumstances very carefully before reporting back to the Executive Council. 





1 The Act enumerates 16 credit co-operatives already in existence in Salvador. For informa- 
tion on the beginning of the movement, cf. I.L.O.: Co-operative Information, No. 10, 1942. 


2 Diario Oficial, 7 Jan. 1943. 
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Unless a special meeting of the Council is called, this report cannot be considered 
until the Council’s August meeting. 

In his letter, Mr. Lewis said he thought reaffiliation would be a step towards 
labour unity, and President Green said at a press conference that the application 
would be given sympathetic attention with that objective in mind. 

The United Mine Workers of America was one of the unions forming the origi- 
nal nucleus of the C.I.O. in 1935. The union was suspended from the AY. of L. in 
1936 and its charter was revoked in 1938.! 


WITHDRAWAL OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS 


The International Association of Machinists, a union with a 
membership of more than 560,000, decided in May 1943 to with- 
draw from the American Federation of Labor, to which it has been 
affliated for approximately 48 years. 


This decision is due to a long-standing jurisdictional dispute between the 
Association and various other unions affiliated with the A.F. of L., and was 
stated to be taken reluctantly after the Executive Council of the A. F. of L. had 
rejected a final plea for the enforcement of the jurisdiction of the International 
Association of Machinists.? 


THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN SWEDEN 


Figures recently published by the Swedish Confederation of 
Trade Unions show a further rise in membership in 1942. 

The total membership of the affiliated unions at the end of 1942 was 1,023,139, 
as compared with 991,285 a year earlier. The rise has been continuous since 1912, 
except for a slight setback in 1921. Of the total population of working age, 23 
per cent. belong to the Confederation, a record figure.’ 


COLLABORATION OF RAILWAYMEN’S UNIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Following on negotiations previously mentioned in these pages‘, 
the three principal British railway unions—the National Union of 
Railwaymen, the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen, and the Railway Clerks’ Association—recently accepted the 
constitution of a joint committee for creating the maximum amount 
of unity between the three organisations on matters of common 
interest, such as negotiation with the railway authorities on wages 
and conditions of employment, and legislation affecting railways 
or railway workers. 

The committee will consist of four members from each of the three unions, 
together with the president and general secretary of each. It will be consultative 
and advisory in character, and its decisions must be endorsed by the executive 
committees concerned. A meeting for ere consultation will be held every 
three months, but special meetings may be convened at any time at the request 
of any of the parties. 

Commenting on the “gentleman's agreement” arrived at between the unions, 
the General Secretary of the National Union of Railwaymen stated that he was 
too much of a realist to anticipate that local difficulties would not occur from time 
to time, but expressed his confidence that the steps taken would “‘lay the founda- 
tion of a lasting unity amongst our respective memberships’’.* 








1A.F. of L. Weekly News Service, 25 May 1943. 

2 Machinists’ Monthly Journal, June 1943. 

3 Fackféreningsroérelsen (Stockholm), No. 13, 194 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, Nes, Apr. 1943, p. 537. 
5 Railway Review (London), 7 May 1943. 





STATISTICS 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for the 
publication at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on 
labour conditions in different countries, the index numbers of the 
cost of living and retail prices are given in this issue. 

The table shows: 


(1) Index numbers of the cost of living, covering generally 
various groups of expenditure such as food, fuel and light, 
clothing, rent, and ‘‘miscellaneous’’, specified in the headings by the 
letters a to e. 

(2) Index numbers of retail food prices (that is, indices for the 
first group mentioned above). 


For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January 1943 issue of the Review: ‘‘Statistics, Explana- 
tory Notes’, pp. 116-125. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLE 


The sign * signifies: ‘figures do not exist’’. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received”. 

The sign ¢ signifies: ‘provisional figures’’. 

The sign * signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue”. 

The sign between two figures of a series indicates a change in method or 
scope such that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly 
comparable. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 
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Composition of the indices: @ = Food; 6b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d= Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 
1! Territory hefore 1938. * 1929-1930: 65 towns. Monthly indices: 12 towns. * July-Dec. 4 Until 1936: 
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Bard, Erwin Wilkie. The Port of New York Authority. New York, Columbia 
University Press; London, P. S. King & Staples, 1942. x + 352 pp. 


Under a federal system of government it is extraordinarily difficult to develop 
an economic area which overlaps two or more States. Parochial pressure groups 
continually seek to distort the optimum development of the area because they 
are more concerned with getting obvious, if short-term, advantages for them- 
selves even if their actions ultimately work to their own as well as their neigh- 
bours’ detriment. When to this is added the opposition of powerfully entrenched 
private interests, such as wealthy railroads, the task of developing the area in a 
logical and systematic way becomes infinitely difficult. The author has ably 
illustrated this thesis in his historical study of the growth of the Port of New 
York Authority, a body which was a pioneer in its field in the United States, 
so that the development of its operating and financial techniques is of more than 
ordinary interest. He describes the varying successes achieved by the Port 
Authority as it attempted to carry out its purposes by the techniques of coercion, 
persuasion, and acquisition of property. About one-half of the book is devoted 
to the engineering and financial problems faced by the Authority, and for its 
handling of these problems he has enthusiastic praise. A chapter on internal 
administration and the author’s conclusions, in which he emphasises the methods 
by which further progress may be achieved, complete the book. 


Boulding, Kenneth E. Economic Analysis. New York and London, Harper 
and Brothers, 1941. xviii + 809 pp. $4.25. 


A book on the principles of economics which should be a great aid to both 
teachers and students of this subject. While no concessions have been made 
to those who seek an easy way to master a difficult subject, the body of economic 
analysis is developed and systematised in such a way as to provide a natural 
transition from felatively easy to more difficult concepts. Thus, in the first part 
the simplest possible tools of analysis, supply and demand, are used to give an 
over-all outline of the main principles of price determination and distribution, 
and the theory of money, banking, international trade, and the business cycle. 
The second part details the marginal analysis underlying the demand and supply 
curves, including the theory of the individual firm, consumption, imperfect com- 
petition and monopoly, and capital. Throughout the discussion, principles and 
problems have been closely integrated so that the student may be kept aware 
of the practical uses to which each theoretical concept may be put. The most diffi- 
cult mathematical treatments are segregated in appendices, but otherwise a 
knowledge of plane geometry will suffice to cope with the methods of analysis 
which are outlined. 

Cassidy, Harry M. Social Security and Reconstruction in Canada. Toronto, 
Ryerson Press, 1943. x + 197 pp. Paper, $2; cloth, $2.50. 

Dr. Cassidy, who had a large share in the promotion of health insurance in 
British Columbia but is now Professor of Social Welfare at California University 
describes his book as “a reconnaissance survey of a very large problem”, intended 
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to stimulate public interest in the urgency of planning for the post-war period. The 
survey covers the whole range of social services in Canada, and includes a sum- 
mary of the United States and New Zealand social security systems and the Beve- 
ridge Plan. The latter part of the book is a sketch of the fundamentals of a “‘na- 
tional programme of social security”, comprising social insurance, family allow- 
ances, work and maintenance programmes, public assistance, medical care, 
public health, mental hygiene, child welfare, and delinquency services. No 
attempt is made to settle the detail of the programme, but the lines of policy are 
indicated and the points on which further study is required are noted. The pro- 
posed programme corresponds very closely to the Marsh Report of the Prime 
Minister’s Advisory Committee on Reconstruction. 


Co-operative Wholesale Society. The People’s Year Book, 1943. Man- 
chester, C.W.S. Ltd., 1943. 120 pp. Illustrated. 


The first three articles in the 1943 issue of the year-book of the English Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, by Sir William Bradshaw, Sir Richard Acland, and 
Mr. J. B. Priestley, are directed towards the future, in particular, the various 
opportunities that the future will bring to co-operative organisations. Other 
articles, on war and co-operative trading, co-operative financial policy, youth 
and the future, a new co-operative college, the Co-operative Party, etc., discuss 
the various problems and achievements of the British co-operative movement 
in the course of the past year, the activities of both the Co-operative Wholesale 
Societies and of the Co-operative Guilds, and the outstanding events of 1942. 
Mr. Neil S. Beaton gives his impressions on a recent visit to the United States 
of America and Canada. Mr. R. A. Palmer surveys co-operation overseas, and 
Mrs. Theo. Naftel gives an account of the activities of the Co-operative Women’s 
Guild in overseas countries. In addition, the year-book contains as usual a 
pictorial review of the year, a co-operative directory, a directory of social organisa- 
tions, and statistics. 


Davison, Ronald C. Insurance for All and Everything. A Plain Account 
and a Discussion of the Beveridge Plan. London, New York, Toronto, Longmans, 
Green, 1943. 32 pp. 1s. 6d.; 35c. 


A summary of the Beveridge Plan. Its special interest lies in the author’s 
comments on the different features of the Plan and his constructive suggestions 
for its administration. 


Garcia, Emilio. Economia Politica. Andlisis de los fenémenos econémicos del 
Paraguay. Vol.1I. Asuncién, La Colmena S.A., 1942. 119 pp. 


This is the first volume of a work which, according to its author, is intended 
to give wider currency to the principles of economics in the Republic of Paraguay. 
The description is illustrated by occasional references to economic conditions in 
Paraguay; these considerably enhance {the jinterest of the book, and it is to be 
hoped that they will be more frequent in subsequent volumes. The author believes 
in ‘spontaneous’ immigration, and expresses the hope that a stream of immi- 
grants will enter the country to contribute to its economic development. 


_ Inter-American Statistical Year Book, 1942. Edited by Ratil C. Micong, 
with the assistance of Marcelo F. ABerastury, Emilio Fuente, and Jorge E. 
IrurRASPE. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1942. 1,066 pp. $10. 


This second edition of the Inter-American Statistical Year Book, which is pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Argentine Commission of High International 
Studies in the four official languages of the Western Hemisphere—Spanish, 
English, Portuguese, and French—has been considerably expanded as compared 
with the first edition of 1940, by extension of the scope of many of the chapters 
and by inclusion of material on non-American countries. It presents data on popu- 
lation, production, industries, transport and communications, commerce, social 
questions, currencies, banks and investments, public finance, public education, 
army, navy and air corps, public health, and international co-operation. The 
statistics on social questions, under the heads of gainful occupation, employment, 
hours of work, unemployment, wages and salaries, strikes, cost of living, retail 
prices, international comparisons of food costs, average food consumption, family 
budgets, and co-operation, are drawn from the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 
the International Labour Review, and other publications of the International 
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Labour Office. The sources used for other tables include the Statistical Year Book 
of the League of Nations, publications of other international organisations, and 
statistical publications of the different countries. The volume will be highly 
useful to all who have need of a convenient compilation of statistics relating to 
the American countries. 


Johnson, James Wood. The Coming Generation in Europe. New York, Post 
War World Council, 1942. 19 pp. 10c. 


The author of this pamphlet, who has participated in child relief work in 
Europe, testifies in moving terms to the disastrous effects of malnutrition on the 
physical and mental development of children and on their general health, and 
urges that relief should be organised in time to save the children of Europe. 


Lowe, Marvin E. The British Tariff Movement. Introduction by Percy W. 
BIpWELL. Washington, D.C., American Council on Public Affairs, 1942. vii 
+ 133 pp. Paper, $2; cloth, $2.50. 


In this outline of the growth of protectionist sentiment in Great Britain 
during the years between the defeat of the tariff reform movement in 1906 and 
the final victory of the protectionists in 1932, the author has successfully at- 
tempted to “review the beliefs, attitudes and pressures of particular interests, 
groups, and leaders” and to “relate the effect of basic economic changes on these 
groups’. Contrary to the popular opinion that protection in Great Britain was 
adopted only as a desperate measure in the depths of the depression, he makes 
it clear that it has been an integral part of Conservative party policy since 1906. 
Indeed, Conservative leaders then had predicted that ‘‘two bad winters’’ would 
usher in the protectionist cause. The prophecy was fulfilled by the catastrophic 
events of 1929-1932, uprooting the free trade tradition which had persisted for 
nearly a century. The professional economists’ verdict that protection would 
fail to provide the advantages so confidently expected by its proponents are 
seen to have been borne out by subsequent events. 


Middleton, Harvey P. Railways and Organized Labor. Chicago, Railway 


Business Association, 1941. xix + 136 pp. 


A concise, chronological outline of the evolution of railway labour organ- 
isations in the United States from 1855 to 1941, which shows that these organisa- 
tions fall into two distinct groups: the group operating the train, represented 
mainly by the brotherhoods of trainmen, firemen, engineers, etc., which remain 
constant to the principle of independent trade unionism unaffiliated with any 
central labour organisation; and the non-operating group, comprising the broth- 
erhoods of clerks, maintenance of way employees, telegraphers, etc., affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. There is, nevertheless, a close relation- 
ship between the two groups, which work together whenever important demands 
are involved. The et stresses the influence on the development of harmonious 
management-labour relations in the railways of the special railway legislation 
setting up effective disputes machinery, by which a settlement of contending 
interests has generally been reached without recourse to strikes. A list of railway 
labour unions and a digest of laws dealing with disputes between railway com- 
panies and their employees are given in an appendix. 


National Conference of Social Work. Proceedings of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work. Selected Papers. Sixty-Ninth Annual Conference. New 
Orleans, Louisiana, May 10-16, 1942. New York, Columbia University Press, 1942. 
xi + 670 pp. $5. 

This volume contains a selection of 51 of the 122 papers which were read at 
the sixty-ninth annual meeting of the United States National Conference of 
Social Work held in May 1942. During the 68 years of its existence, the National 
Conference of Social Work, it is pointed out, has served as an open forum for the 
free discussion of social welfare problems; it is not a body engaged in social action. 
The scope and interest of the questions studied at the last meeting of the Con- 
ference may be inferred from some of the headings under which the subjects dealt 
with are classified: war challenges social work; minorities and civil liberties; 
unemployment and industrial relations; migration and the alien; family allowances; 
public social services; children in need; professional training; administration, 
research, and‘socialJaction. 
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Princeton University. Bureau of Urban Research. Urban Planning 
and Public Opinion. National Survey. Research Investigation. Princeton, N.J., 
Princeton University Press, 1942. 87 pp. $1. 


Since mass observation of people’s preferences with regard to housing and town 
planning is a necessary element in democratic city reorganisation, and is now in 
rapid development in all parts of the free world, this survey of American 
opinion published by the Bureau of Urban Research of Princeton University can 
count on widespread interest. The objectives of the survey—for which the Bureau 
secured the co-operation of the Office of Public Opinion Research of Princeton 
University with a view to working out a satisfactory technical method of obtaining 
representative opinions from various regions of the United States, in cities of 
various size-groups, economic and educational groups, etc.—were to provide a 
more conclusive demonstration of the importance of public opinion surveys in 
urban planning; to emphasise the usefulness of the public opinion survey tech- 
nique as an integral part of the technical development of plans and programmes 
for urban improvement; to demonstrate the potentialities of employing national 
and regional surveys of public opinion as a means of gathering factual data and 
information for use in more basic nation-wide studies of urbanism; to promote a 
general public interest in planning for the welfare of the community; and to obtain 
opinions and information of value for urban planning and research. 

From the answers to its questionnaire, the Bureau of Urban Research drew 
certain important conclusions. Thus, dwellers in large cities seem to be much 
less satisfied with the existing town planning than people living in communities 
of less than 25,000 people. Although over 50 per cent. of American city dwellers 
live in rented quarters, only about one-half of these people prefer renting, whereas 
the other half would like to own houses of their own. And, as is to be expected, 
the survey demonstrates that the greatest dissatisfaction with existing quarters, 
as well as the most articulate desire for remedial action, is to be found among 
the lower-income classes. In this respect all the answers received indicate that 
the great majority hold that the poorest homes should be replaced by approved 
standard dwellings even if this means higher taxes all round. Housing is consid- 
ered the most important problem confronting cities, and it is implied that ‘‘muni- 
cipal governments should assume definite responsibilities in this respect. If con- 
structive action is to be achieved in the post-war period, Government and private 
enterprise must prepare now’’. Not only must the technological chailenge of low- 
cost mass fabrication be met, but the difficult task of “‘unfreezing” large portions 
of the urban land must also be undertaken. 


Rector, Harvey B. Solving the Employer's Labor Problems under New Deal 
Legislation. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Law Research Service, 1942. 257 pp. 


The purpose of this volume, which is based on practical experience in a number 
of industrial plants, is to help executives to train supervisory employees in order 
to ensure a successful solution to vitally important problems of management 
resulting from the application of the New Deal labour laws. Part I discusses the 
dividing line which has been established between management and labour by the 
National Labor Relations Act. Grievances and bargaining tactics are clearly 
defined ‘‘in a manner which enables management to protect its rights guaranteed 
by law’’, and a system of “‘collective’’ recording of the day-to-day performance 
of each worker, countersigned by himself, is completely illustrated. Part II offers 
specific methods for training supervisory employees to cope with the National 
Labor Relations Act, the Wage-Hour Law, and the Walsh-Healey Public Con- 
tracts Act; all unfair labour practices are charted, analysed, and followed by 
recommendations. Part III describes the procedure when a charge of such pract- 
ices is filed against the employer by a union; all the forms used by the National 
Labor Relations Board are illustrated, the technicalities of the case are explained 
from its inception, through the preliminary and formal hearings before the Board, 
and the orders issued by the Board are discussed. Part IV explains questions of 
representation, procedure, and forms, and also discusses bargaining tactics, offer- 
ing recommendations and suggestions. 


Ross, Lloyd. Labor in Australia. The story of a successful labor movement. 
New York, American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1943. 48 pp. 5c. 


This useful pamphlet, written by an Australian trade union leader, tells the 
story of the labour movement in Australia and explains how a political Labour 
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Party grew out of trade unionism. “Australian labour”’, the author states, “‘had 
gained not only economic but political power before big business realised the 
challenge of the union movement.” Special attention is devoted to the system 
of compulsory arbitration, and the procedure followed in the Arbitration Courts 
is explained. The immigration problem is also dealt with, and the view is ex- 
pressed that emigration offers no fundamental solution to the problems of workers 
in other lands. According to the author, Australian labour is opposed to the 
unlimited migration to Australia of peoples of any race or group, an attitude 
which he does not consider inconsistent with international ideals. The last part 
of the pamphlet deals with Australian labour under war conditions and with its 
prospects in the post-war period. 


Semaine Sociale du Canada. XI Xe Session, Saint-Jean, 1942. La Démo- 
cratie. Compte rendu des Cours et Conférences. Montreal, Ecole Sociale Populaire. 
220 pp. $1.50. 


The nineteenth session of the “Social Week of Canada” was devoted to the 
problem of democracy under its various aspects. A historical survey shows that 
democracy is peculiar to western civilisation, resting on a conception of the 
human personality, its nature and its rights, which has its roots in Greek, Roman, 
Jewish, and above all, Christian thought. Democracy includes “all kinds of sys- 
tems of government which build a social order on the rights and dignity that 
man derives from his rational nature and his individual soul, and which institute 
a positive order of civil liberties and responsibilities consonant with these rights 
and with the common good”. Democratic régimes establish the rule of law to 
which Governments themselves defer in the exercise of their authority. Such 
systems are not free from danger, but they have the enormous advantage of being 
fully in harmony with rational human nature. 

Other lessons in the course deal with the qualities which a democracy requires 
of its citizens, and with the organisation of the right to vote. In the economic 
sphere, it is stressed that, while some measure of general planning is inevitable, 
this should aim at avoiding the drawbacks of excessive bureaucracy by facilitating 
the operation of forces which are not under its direct control. The co-operative 
movement, which is essentially democratic, is regarded as having an important 
part to play in conjunction with a corporative organisation founded on freedom 
of association and thus distinguished from the Fascist system. 

Lectures separate from the courses themselves deal with Communism and 
democracy, trade unionism, and democratic leadership. 


Shirras, G. Findlay, and Rostas, L. The Burden of British Taxation. 
National Institute of Economic and Social Research, Economic and Social Studies 
II. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1942. xiii + 240 pp. 15s. 


This enquiry, undertaken at the request of the National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research and under the auspices of that body, attempts to estimate 
how much was paid in taxation in Great Britain, in 1937-38 and in 1941-42, out 
of each of a range of different incomes. Apart from income tax and surtax, the 
calculations and estimates presented grave difficulties, most of which have been 
admirably solved. It was deemed impossible in a brief study to estimate the 
burden of municipal taxation, but even so the survey allocates to it 82 per cent. 
of the tax burden for 1937-38 and nearly 70 per cent. of that for 1941-42. The 
assumptions entering into, and the limitations of, the estimates are treated ex- 
haustively in connection with the studies of individual taxes, but two overriding 
considerations must be borne in mind when assessing the conclusions. First, the 
estimates relate solely to the burden of taxation on the citizen and no notice is 
taken of advantages he may derive from State activity. Secondly, the figures 
cited are not exact, but are only relatively close approximations. 

The conclusions arrived at by the authors are extraordinarily interesting. 
They found, for example, that the distribution of the tax burden in 1937-38 
differed very little from the distribution that obtained immediately followin 
the last war. The distribution was markedly progressive on incomes of £1, 
and up, regressive on incomes up to £300, and relatively light on the £300-£1,000 
income brackets. Wartime taxation, however, has made the distribution of the 
tax burden noticeably progressive on incomes of £250 and up; but the regressive 
features on incomes below £250 have become slightly more marked. The increases 
in direct income taxation are characterised as “nothing short of revolutionary”, 
and it is pointed out that they have the effect of reducing the proportion of current 
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income which should be allocated for death duties. Of other direct taxes, em- 
ployees’ social insurance contributions are currently a burden on income groups 
up to £420; they represent approximately 2 per cent. of the total incomes. Of the 
indirect taxes, tea and sugar duties are a heavy burden on the two lowest income 
groups, £100 and £150 per annum, especially where large families are concerned. 
The duties on alcohol and tobacco, even if these commodities are consumed in mod- 
eration, are a heavy burden on incomes up to £1,000, but relatively insignificant 
thereafter. Among the many other interesting items is the technique, devised by 
Mr. Nicholas Kaldor, for determining the approximate burden on current income 
of death duties. The whole study should be of great interest to all who are con- 
cerned with the immediate effects of fiscal policy. 


Social Work Year Book 1943. A Description of Organized Activities in Social 
Work and in Related Fields. Seventh issue. Editor: Russell H. Kurtz. New York, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1943. 764 pp. $3.25. 


Published biennially, this volume is at once an encyclopaedia of the current 
social work and public welfare movements in the United States and a directory 
of the public and private organisations operating in these fields. The encyclopae- 
dia, of 562 pages, consists of 78 articles, each by a recognised expert, giving a 
comprehensive summary of the subject treated—the nature and extent of the 
problem and the programmes that exist to deal with it. A few titles selected at 
random may afford an idea of the scope of the work: adult education, civil liber- 
ties, housing and city planning, medical care, old-age and survivors’ insurance, 


youth programmes. 


Stead, William H. Democracy against Unemployment. An Analysis of the 
Major Problem of Postwar Planning. New York and London, Harper & Brothers, 


1942. x + 280 pp. $3. 


This book does not claim to throw any fresh light on the causes of and remedies 
for unemployment. As the author states in his preface, it is designed for the 
general reader, rather than for the student of economics, its object being to call 
attention to the importance of adopting a bold policy against unemployment 
and to the measures he regards as essential to prevent democratic institutions 
from collapsing in a fresh wave of general depression after the war. The first part 
of the book consists of a brief survey of the principal causes of unemployment, 
special emphasis being laid upon the important effect of maldistribution of pur- 
chasing power. In Parts II and III, the author proceeds to review the methods 
by which these causes can be controlled. He considers, in the first place, the part 
which industry itself can play in organising the full and regular employment of 
labour, and, while not denying the possibilities of management action, he points 
out its necessary limitations and concludes that Government intervention is 
essential to ensure economic development in accordance with a long-term plan. 
The importance of improved organisation of the labour market in reducing fluc- 
tuations in employment and the relation between the campaign against unem- 
ployment and the introduction of social insurance are also studied. 

The whole of the third part of the book is devoted to a consideration of me- 
thods of re-establishing and maintaining a distribution of purchasing power 
which will ensure a proper balance between the development of productive 
capacity and the consuming power of the masses. The author confesses his own 
preference for a system of voluntary co-operative readjustment, but the experience 
of the past few decades has led him to the conclusion that Government control 
is the only alternative to the concentration of economic power in the hands of a 
small group. Without attempting to make a complete survey of all the methods 
whereby the Government can influence the distribution of the national income, 
he lays special stress on tax programmes, Government subsidy of low-income 
groups, wage control plans, and international trade policy. In a final chapter 
the author discusses the view held in some quarters that the extension of Govern- 
ment control is a menace to democratic institutions. He concludes that there is 
no incompatibility between democracy and Government planning, which on the 
contrary opens up fresh opportunities for the democratic participation of the 
people in the conduct of affairs, and expresses his profound conviction that 
‘unless such steps are taken to eliminate the spectre of unemployment and want, 
the people of the earth will abandon democratic institutions in.a desperate search 


for economic security”’. 
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Stigler, George J. The Theory of Competitive Price. New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1942. vii + 197 pp. $3. 


The author has designed this volume as the preliminary edition of a textbook 
on advanced economic theory, to which will be added a number of sections on 
subjects that usually receive attention in this field. The topics covered here 
are the usual introductory material on methodology and the theory of competi- 
tion. The former is of interest also to the non-specialist in that it clearly out- 
lines the claims of economics to rank as a science. There is very little that is new 
in the section on the theory of competition, but the material is so clearly and ably 
presented that it appears much less formidable an undertaking to penetrate into 
advanced economic theory than might be judged from other books on the subject. 
As a textbook it should find high favour in its field. 


Worley, J. J. A Social Philosophy of Co-operation. Foreword by R. A. Pat- 
MER. Manchester, Co-operative Union Ltd., 1942. 81 pp. 


The author, who is the Secretary of the English Co-operative Productive 
Federation, feels that the philosophy of co-operation calls for renewal. He 
examines the co-operative movement ‘“‘not as a mere piece of machinery but as a 
definite social philosophy’’, and discusses the principles of co-operation, co- 
operation and the churches, co-operation and youth, co-operation and the in- 
dividual, co-operation and reconstruction, in different chapters. .The solution 
for a real reconstruction of economics lies, in the author’s opinion, in a triangular 
structure for organised economic enterprise—a well-balanced division between 
private business, Government institutions, and co-operative enterprise. 





Books Received! 


Barger, Harold, and Landsberg, Hans H. American Ainion, 1899- 


1939: A Study of Output, Employment and Productivity. New York, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1942. xxii + 440 pp. Illustrated. $3. 


Burnham, James. The Machiavellians. Defenders of Freedom. New York, 
The John Day Company, Inc., 1943. viii + 270 pp. $2.50. 


Castafieda Rangel, Alfonso. La Rescisién del Contrato de Trabajo en la 
Legislacién del Peré. Lima, 1942. 260 pp. 


Colombat, Francis Henry. A Commonwealth of Nations. Foreword by 
Rudolf Houst1. California, Stanford University Press, 1943. 39 pp. 


Conference on Price Research. Committee on Price Determination. 
Cost Behavior and Price Policy. New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1943. xix + 356 pp. $3. ; 


Conference on Research in Income and Wealth. Income Size Distribu- 
tions in the United States, Part I. New York, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1943. xxvi + 131 pp. $1. 


Labor Research Association. Labor and the War. Labor Fact Book 6. 
New York, International Publishers, 1943. 208 pp. $2. 


Lang, Frederick J. Maritime. A Historical Sketch and a Workers’ Program. 
New York, Pioneer Publishers, 1943. ix + 171 pp. 


Machlup, Fritz. International Trade and the National Income Multiplier. 
Philadelphia, The Blakiston Company, 1943. xvi + 237 pp. $3.50. 


1 Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue of the 
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Mallery, Otto Tod. Economic Union and Durable Peace. New York and 
London, Harper & Brothers, 1943. xvi +183 pp. $2. 


Moulton, Harold, G. The New Philosophy of Public Debt. Washington, The 
Brookings Institution, 1943. vi + 93 pp. 


National Institute of Economic and Social Research, Research Staff. 
Trade Regulations & Commercial Policy of the United Kingdom. Economic and 
Social Studies III. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1943. x + 275 
pp. 15s. 


Oppenheimer-Bluhm, Hilde. The Standard of Living of German Labor Under 
Nazi Rule. Supplement V of 1943, Social Research. New York, New School for 
Social Research, 1943. 71 pp. 50c. 


Pedley, W. H. Labour on the Land. A Study of the Developments Between the 
Two Great Wars. London, P.S. King and Staples Limited, 1942. x + 199 pp. 
10s. 6d. 


Public Works Engineers’ Yearbook 1943. Foreword by Norman HEspDEN. 
Chicago, American Public Works Association, 1943. viii 4+ 333 pp. $3.75. 


Repetto, Nicol4s. Estudios Cooperativos. Buenos Aires, Federacién Argen- 
tina de Cooperativas de Consumo, 1943. 137 pp. 1 peso. 


Revista de Direito Agrério. Vol. 1, No. 1. Rio de Janeiro, 21 November 1942. 
Quarterly. 15 cruzeiros; annual subscription: 50 cruzeiros in Brazil, 100 cruzeiros 
abroad. 


Saarinen, Eliel. The City. Its Growth. Its Decay. Its Future. New York, 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 1943. xvi + 380 pp. Illustrated. $3.50. 


Schweinitz, Karl de. England's Road to Social Security. Philadelphia 
University of Pennsylvania Press; London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1943. x + 281 pp. $3. 


Taylor, Henry C., and Taylor, Anne Dewees. World Trade in Agricul- 
tural Products. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1943. xviii + 286 pp. 
Illustrated. $3.50. 


Welles, Sumner. The World of the Four Freedoms. Foreword by Nicholas 
ied ButLeR. New York, Columbia University Press, 1943. x + 121 pp. 
1.75. 





ERRATA 
1943 — Vol. XLVII 


No. 6, June. “Trade Unionism in Ecuador”. Page 795, line 20 from bottom: 
for ‘21 March 1942” read ‘‘21 March 1943”, 


“A Trade Union Economic Planning Committee in Colombia.” Page 795, 
line 3 from bottom: for “25 March 1942” read “25 March 1943”. 
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His Life and Work 


J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


“As Mr. Hampden Jackson makes plain in his very timely study, French Socialism 
got from Jaurés a moral bias, a generosity of temper, a comparative freedom 
from sectarian bias which it very soon lost when its moderating influence was 
gone.”’—D. W. BrocGan in Manchester Guardian. 


“This is the first English book on Jaurés, and it deserves not only the praise we 
owe the pioneer, but the praise we owe a serious and useful contribution to know- 
ledge.” —Times Literary Supplement. 12s. 6d. net. 


FABIAN SOCIALISM 


G. D. H. Coie 


This book, though it is by the Chairman of the Fabian Society, 
does not purport to put forward the Society’s official views. It is 
a personal statement of the type of undogmatic Socialism for 
which the Society has consistently stood, restated in terms of the 
situation and problems of to-day, particularly as they affect Great 
Britain. It is simply and clearly written, and eee owe 

s. 6d. net. 
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An Essay on the Problems of Social Economy 


FRANTISEK KLANG, VLADIMIR OUTRATA 
and ALEXANDER KuUNOSI 


“The authors are Czechoslovaks, and the text reveals them to be profound stud- 
ents of social economy reinforced by no mean knowledge of law.’’—Foundry 
Trades Journal. 

“A very useful contribution to the study of social administration.”—IJndusiry 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


FACTORY INSPECTION IN GREAT BRITAIN 
T. K. Dyane, B. Se., Ph. D. (Lond.) 


Preface by Sir Duncan R. Wiison, Introduction by Dr. W. A. Rosson. 


“An excellent history and study of the working of British factory inspection.”"— 
Manchester Guardian. 

“A most valuable and interesting contribution to the literature on social and 
industrial legislation . . . altogether a welcome addition to the books on factory 
law.’’—Political Quarterly. 12s. 6d. net. 
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Tue Use or PERCENTILES By Patrick Slater 
Post-War PLANNING FOR PsyCHOLOGY. 


THE PLACE oF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN A 
CuiLp GuIDANCE CLINIC By Alice Haas 


In PRAISE OF THE Day CONTINUATION SCHOOL. By Fearnley Lane 
Book REvIEws. 
Annual Subscription: £1 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


ALDWYCH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Holborn 2277 











The July 1943 volume of 


THE ANNALS 


consists of addresses delivered at the Forty-Seventh Annual Meeting of The 
American Academy, which was devoted to the topic 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE FUTURE 


The addresses were grouped under the following headings: 


The United Nations Now: What Are the United Nations? What the United 
Nations are Doing; What Should the United Nations Do Next? 


The United Nations and the Future: Postwar Organization; Economic 
Tasks; The United States as One of the United Nations 


$2.00 ($1.00 to members of the Academy) 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
3457 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 














The Economic Record 
The Journal of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand 


Articles in December 1942 issue: 
Economics of New Orders L. G. MELVILLE 
The Uniform Income Tax in Australia ; H. S. CarsLaw 
Taxation Reform in Australia K. M. LaFrer 
Some Aspects of Price Stabilisation in New Zealand 
ee EE Cian cb dutinsdnes cohsnrorna+h ences J.S. G. Wiison 


Published half-yearly in June and December. Price: single copies 5s. (Austra- 
lian); annual subscription 10s. (Australian) 


Subscriptions should be sent to the publishers: The Managing Director, 
The Melbourne University Press, Melbourne, N.3, Victoria, Australia. 








Labour Bulletin 


Quarterly Publication of the Labour Department, 
United Provinces, India 


A special feature of the Bulletin is the publication of regular statistics 
pertaining to labour and other allied subjects which are not available else- 
where. 

Rates of Subscription—4 annas per copy, or 1 rupee for one year. Copies 
can be obtained from the Superintendent, Printing and Stationery, United 
Provinces, ALLAHABAD. 

Advertisements.—Labour Bulletin, the only publication of its kind in 
Northern India, is a useful advertising medium. For rates, please apply to the 
Editor, Labour Bulletin, Labour Office, Cawnporz, United Provinces. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS 
Contents of March 1943 issue include: 

The Concept of Waste Professor W. H. Hutt 
Wartime Control of Prices in South Africa, III 
The Right to Strike in South Africa 
Consumption, Investment and War Expenditure 

in Relation to the National Income By Professor S. Herbert FRANKEL 
Price: 6s. net Annual subscription: £1 1s.0d. 


Obtainable from the Central News Agency, Ten and all leading booksellers. 
Overseas agents for subscriptions: Messrs. P. S. King & Staples Ltd., Orchard House, 
14 Great Smith Street, Westminster, London S.W.1. 
Subscriptions to the Journal and enquiries re advertisement tariffs to the Chairman, Board 
of Management, P.O. Box 5316, Johannesburg. 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


Leading Articles in the June 1943 issue include: 
Counseling as Social Case Work Gordon HAMILTON 
The Effect of the War upon Children Charlotte TowLe 


The Program for Day Care of Children of Employed 
Mothers Hazel A. FREDERICKSEN 


Clinical Experiences with Children in Wartime Anne E. Davis 
Subscription $4.00 per year; Canadian postage, 20 cents; foreign postage, 48 cents. 
Published quarterly: March, June, September, December, by 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, III. 


























LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Recent Publications of the Economic 
Financial and Transit Department 
WORLD ECONOMIC SURVEY 1941/42 


This volume covers developments from the middle of 1941 to 
the early autumn of 1942. It describes the intensification of war 
economy in the belligerent countries and examines the repercus- 
sions of the war on production, consumption, finance, prices, trade 
and transport throughout the world. 

(Series of League of Nations Publications 1942.II.A.5) 


198 pp. Paper $2.50; 10s. 
Cloth $3; 12s. 6d. 





ECONOMIC FLUCTUATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1918-1922 


A study of the process of adjustment to a peace economy after 
the first world war. Analyses, with abundant statistical references, 
the course of production, employment and prices during the first 
short recession after the Armistice, the boom from the middle of 
1919 to the middle of 1920, and the subsequent depression. The 
economic policies adopted by the United States and the United 
Kingdom are considered with a view to assisting in the formulation 


of policy to mitigate the risk of depression after the present war. 
(Series of League of Nations Publications 1942. II.A.7) 


96 pp. Paper $1.50; 6s. 





EUROPE’S TRADE 

A special study, accompanied by detailed statistical tables, 
of the trade of Europe before the outbreak of the war. Reviews 
the part played by Europe in the trade of the world; considers how 
far Europe was dependent upon external markets and to what 
extent these markets were dependent upon her; illustrates the 
commercial and general economic interdependence of different 
parts of the continent, etc. 

(Series of League of Nations Publications 1941. IT.A.1) 


116 pp. Paper $1.25; 5s. 
Cloth $2; 7s. 6d. 





Sales Agents: 
U.S.A. Columbia University Press, International Documents 
Service, 2960 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
CANADA. League of Nations Society, 124 Wellington Street, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
U. K. Messrs. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 40 Museum 
Street, London, W.C. 1. 














